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A.—Questionnaires. 

(«) QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 

1 . What are the arrangements under which coal traffic to the docks is carried 
over the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

2. Please state the average time taken by trains carrying coal from Naihati 
to the docks and by trains bringing back empties from the docks. 

3. Are there any special difficulties which interfere with the quick transit 
of goods-trains between Naihati and the docks and vice uersd? 

4. Are there any special difficulties which militate against the prompt 
turnround of engines and rolling-stock between Naihati and Bandel? 

6 . Have you any suggestions to make for quickening up the movement of 
stock between Naihati and the docks so far as your system is concerned? 


(ft) QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE EAST INDIAN AND BENGAL 
NAGPUR RAILWAYS. 

1. Please describe the organisation of your staff for dealing with coal 
traffic. 

2. Please furnish n comparative statement showing the total amount of coal 
transported by your Railway for each calendar year since 1912. The totals for 
the first and second six months of each year and also for up-country and down- 
country traffic should be shown separately. 

3. Please furnish a comparative statement showing the number of wagons 
supplied to the coalfields for each calendar year since 1912. The totals for the 
first and second six months of each year and also for up-country and down- 
country traffic should be shown separately. 

4. Please furnish statements similar to those asked for in Questions 2 and 3 
for traffic other than coal. 

5. On what principle do you distribute the total number of empty wagons 
available each day between coal and traffic; other than coal? 

6 . To what extent has the efficiency of the wagon supply to the coalfields 
been increased by (a) additions to wagon stock; (b) pooling of wagons and (c) 
additional facilities for enabling stock to be turned round more quickly? 

7. What is the average turnround of coal wagons between the coalfields 
and the docks? What is the average time taken (a) from the colliery siding to 
dock junction or Bengal Nagpur Railway Port Trust exchange sidings, (b) 
from dock junction or exchange sidings back to dock junction or exchange 
sidings and (c) from dock junction or exchange sidings to Ondal or Adra. 
How do you arrive at these average figures and how do they compare with the 
figures of 1912? 

8 . Please describe the manner in which indents are submitted and wagons, 
are allotted to the different collieries. 

9. On what principle is over-indenting permitted and to what extent is it 
done? 

10. Please furnish a statement for each of the calendar years since 1912 
showing for the first and second halves of each year (a) the total number of 
wagons indented for and (b) the total number supplied on indent. Please 
give figures of indents from the Chief Mining Engineer for Railway Loco Coal 
separately, including East Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway 
market coal, 

11. What is the total number of wagons which can be (a) supplied to and 
(b) despatched from the coalfields daily without congestion? Please explain 
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how you arrive at those figures. How many of these are required for collieries 
owned by railways? Please give corresponding figures for each year since 
1912. 

12 . What is the maximum amount of export and bunker coal that you can 
handle in present conditions between the coalfields and the Kidderpore docks, 
Howrah and Shalimar? Do you anticipate any increase in your maximum 
capacity in the near future? 

13. Please describe the different methods of distributing empty wagons to 
colliery sidings and of drawing out loaded wagons from the sidings. 

14. Please describe the manner in which loaded coal wagons are weighed, 
invoiced, marshalled and despatched. 

15. Jn what yards in the coalfields is the gravity system of marshalling in 
use and what yards arc provided with automatic weigh-bridges ? 

l(i. Who is responsible for the proper maintenance of the weigh-bridges and 
how often are they tested ? 

17. Please state to what extent depot yards have been improved in recent 
years and also what improvements are at present in progress or are contem¬ 
plated. 

18. Please describe in detail the “ 10-hour ” system and state on what 
sections it is in force. What are the reasons which militate against its 
extension to all sections? 

19. What in your opinion are the causes of over-loading at the collieries? 
What are the penalties levied by the railways for over-loading? On flow many 
wagons have these penalties been levied during each of the last three calendar 
years and what has been the total amount of penalty levied in each year? 

20. What percentage does the number of over-loaded wagons on which penalty 
was levied bear to the total number of wagons despatched from the collieries’P 

21. Have all wagons supplied to the collieries a load-line based on a specific 
gravity of 42 cubic feet? In view of the varying ’specific gravities of different 
coals, do you consider such a load line can be relied on to prevent over-loading? 

22. Would it bo preferable if each colliery, in viow of its special knowledge 
of the specific gravity of the coal it is raising, marked its own load-line in 
chalk on the wagon before it commenced loading? 

23. On what scale is demurrage levied at the collieries for tbo detention of 
wagons ? 

24. On how many wagons have demurrage charges been collected during the 
fast three calendar years and what has been the total amount collected in each 
year? What percentage does the number of wagons on which demurrage 
charges were collected bear to the total number of wagons despatched from 
the collieries? 

25. What check is kept on (a) the supply of empty wagons to collieries, 
(b) the clearance of loaded wagons from collieries, (c) the marshalling despatch 
and transit of loaded coal wagons to the docks and ( d ) tho despatch and transit 
of empty wagons from the docks to the coalfields, in order to avoid delays? 

2fi. To what extent do collieries assist the Railways in regard to (a) tho 
fixing of the door pins of wagons after loading, (b) loading covered wagons for 
up-country as far as possible and (c) loading wagons to the same destination 
in groups as far as possible? 

27. Can you give an approximate estimate of the proportion of open and 
covered wagons supplied to the coalfields? 

23. Are there insuperable obstacles to the supply of open wagons to 
collieries loading coal for the docks, collieries using mechanical loading 
appliances and collieries loading coal for consumers who have installed 
mechanical unloading appliances? 

29. Would it be possible to give a double supply of wagons to collieries 
which have installed mechanical loading appliances in order to ensure full use 
of the plant? 
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30. 11 lias been suggested that wagons should be distributed to colliery sid- 
ings as received and stabled there ready for loading instead of in the marshalling 
yards Please state your views on this suggestion. 

31. Is there any objection to splitting up rakes and half rakes among a large 
number of collieries provided they are on the same pilot section, other than 
the fact that the work of supplying wagons to a large number of collieries and 
collecting them when loaded would tend to congest the pilot section and increase 
the cost tor working? 

32. What is your objection to the issue of more than one railway receipt 
in the ease of rakes and half rakes loaded to one consignee at one destination 
so as to enable the consignee to hand over a separate railway receipt of each 
of his customers in return for payment for the coal? 

33. What is your objection to the abolition of the present system of pre¬ 
payment of freight on coal and reversion to the previous system of booking 
coal “To pay ” ? 

31. Vhut are the principles adopted and the procedure followed in dealing 
with applications for sidings? 

35. Please give the total number of colliery sidings under the following 
heads : — 

(a) assorted sidings, 

(5) railway sidings, and 
(c) private sidings. 

Ple9.se give the total mileage for each class of sidings. 

36. Please state the circumstances in which sidings of the three classes are 
provided. 

37. Would you ba in favour of a preferential wagon supply for export and 
bunker coal for the Kidderpore docks? 

38. I'o you consider that this might ba subject to measures being taken to 
prevent collieries over-indenting for wagons for such coal? 

39. If collieries loading export and bunker coal for the Kidderpore docks 
were given a preferential wagon supply, would it be possible to treat this supply 
as cumulative, i.e., to udjust subsequently the number of wagons supplied to a 
colliery ever and above wliat it would have received under the ordinary allot¬ 
ment ? 

40. Please give your views as to the value to your railway of the work of 
the Coal Transportation Officer? 

41. Are you in favour of the continuance of the appointment with or without 
any modification of the present arrangement? 

42. What objections, if any, ivould, there be to goods-trains carrying export 
and bunker coal for the Kidderpore docks taking preference over other goods- 
trains en route ? 

43. Do you consider the notice given by the Port Commissioners of the 
opening of "steamer berths sufficient? If not, how many days’ notice do you 
consider should be given? 

44. Are you in favour of mechanical unloading appliances at the docks:, (a) 
to suit all tyP es of wagons, (b) to suit all types of open wagons and (c) to 
teuit only one type of wagon? 

45. Would not a mechanical unloading appliance which could only deal with 
a special type of wagon reduce the capacity in the coalfield, as it w on Id entail 
extra work in sorting out and supplying the -wagons of a special type to the 
collie ties? 

46. Have you inspected the mechanical unloading appliance used by the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation at their Cossipore Power House? If so, 
how far do you consider this could be adapted for use at the Kidderpore docks? 

47. What is the system in force in regard to the recovery of demurrage 
from the Port Commissioners on wagons detained at the docks? 
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48. On how many wagons have demurrage charges been collected from the 
Port Commissioners during each of the last three calendar years and what has 
been the total amount collected in each year? What percentage does the 
number of wagons on which demurrage charges were collected bear to the total 
number of wagons received? If there has been any change in the demurrage 
system, please show the figures for the period prior to the change separately 
from those subsequent to it. 

49. Please furnish a statemeni showing the charges levied by your railway 
on coal for export and bunkering for each calendar year since 1912, showing 
separately the terminals levied in the coalfields, the railway freight and the 
terminals levied in Caloutta. 

50. Please furnish a similar statement for (a) coal booked by the all-rail 
route to Indian ports other than Calcutta and (ft) coal booked from Indian ports 
other than Calcutta inland. 

51. How is coal classified for puiposes of charging rates as compared with 
other commodities? 

52. Please give detailed reasons for the variations from time to time in the 
charges on export and bunker coal and explain the basis on which the charges 
at present in force have been fixed. 

53. Can you give the inclusive cost of running a train loaded with coal from 
say Asansol to Ividdorpore docks as compared with the freight charged for 
carriage? 

54. Please state your views in regard to the possibility of reducing all or 
any of the charges at present levied on coal or of increasing the rebate at 
present granted on export coal, If you consider that no reduction in rates or no 
increase in rebate is possible, please give detailed reasons for your view. 

55. It has been suggested that a flat rate of railway freight should be quoted 
from all stations in the coalfields to the Kidderpore docks and to the Howrah 
and Shalimar depots instead of different rates from different points in the coal¬ 
fields as at present. Please state your views in regard to this. 

56. What are your views on the suggestion which has been made that re¬ 
duced rates should be charged for coal during the second six months of each 
year, or any shorter period, when there is a smaller demand of wagons, and an 
incentive to coal coneunfers to lay up stocks of coal, in order to reduce the 
pressure on the wagon supply during the busy season? 

57. Please state the rates and terminals charged for the carriage of loco coal 
for foreign railways, If these are lower than those charged for the carriage of 
coal for the public, please explain the reason for the difference- 

58. Is the present terminal charge which is recovered in Calcutta from the 
public retained by the Bailwfty or is the whole or any part of it handed over to 
the Port Commissioners? 

59. Hoes the railway pay any terminal charge to the Port Commissioners in 
addition to that levied from the public? 

60. Do you consider that the rebate ol' 25 per cent, of the freight per ton 
now granted on export coal has had any effect in stimulating tho export coal 
trade? 

61. What is the procedure which has to be followed in submitting applica¬ 
tions for rebates and in checking and granting them? What is the average 
time taken in granting them? 

62. What advantage does the grant of a rebate possess over the grant 
of a concessional rate of railway freight on export coal? 

63. Are there any instances in which railway administrations in India have 
granted special rates for export traffic for commodities other than coal? If 
so please give details of the freight charged and the average lead in each case. 

64. Please state the position of your railway in regard to the coal depot* at 
Howrah and Shalimar. 
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65. Please furnish a statement showing the rent charged for the use of coal 
depots since 1912, explaining any variation in the charges and the basiB on 
which the present rents have been fixed. 

66 . What suggestions have you to make in regard to preventing pilferage of 
coal from wagons running trains or standing in yards? 

67. Have you any suggestions to make other than those contained in your 
replies to the previous questions (a) in regard to speeding up the transport of 
coal and ( b ) in regard to stimulating the export trade in coal generally. 

68 . If your answers to the above questions do not apply in their ontiroty to 
coke as well as to coal please state exactly in what respect they require altera¬ 
tion. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOB THE EAST INDIAN BAILWAY. 

69. Are there any special difficulties which interfere with the quick transit 
of goods trains between Naiiiati and the docks and vice vered? 

70. Are there any special difficulties which militate against the prompt trun- 
round of engines and rolling stock between Naihati and Bandel? 


SPECIAL QUESTION FOB THE BENGAL NAGPUR RAILWAY. 

71. What is the maximum number of wagons which you are in a position tc 
make over daily to the Madras and Southern Mahratt.a Railway at Waltaire? 
How is the number apportioned between coal and commodities other than coal? 
What are the factors which prevent your making over a larger number of 
wagons daily? Is there any likelihood of an improvement in this respect ill 
the near future? 


(iff) QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE G. I. P. RAILWAY. 

1. Please furnish a comparative statement showing the total amount of 
coal traffic transported by your railway for each calendar year sinco 1912, 

(a) from coalfields on the East Indian and the Bengal Nagpur Railway 

systems separately; 

(b) from the coalfields on your own system; 

(r) from the coalfields ou H, E. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail¬ 
way : and 

(d) from Bombay up-country. 

Under head (<1) please state the principal places to which the coal is des¬ 
patched. 

2. Please furnish a comparative statement showing the numbor of wagons 
indented for and supplied to the collieries located on your system for each 
calendar year since 1912. The totals for the first and second six months of 
each year should be shown separately. Please also show separately the num¬ 
ber of wagons loaded with public coal and railway loco coal. 

3. Ts there any over-loading of wagons at the collieries situated on your 
system and, if so, are any penalties levied for it? 

4. Is the load-line for coal marked on your covered wagons based on * 
specific gravity of 42 cubic feet? Are all your covered wagons marked with 
this load-line? In view of the varying specific gravities of different coals do 
you consider that such a load-line can be relied on to prevent over-loading? 

5. It is understood that a load-line is not marked in your open wagons as 
they cannot be over-loaded: can such wagons be loaded flush with the top ? 

6 . Would it be preferable if each colliery, in view of its special knowledge 
of the specific gravity of the coal it raises, marked its own load-line in chalk 
on the wagon before it commenced loading? 
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7. (a) Is the freight prepayment system for coal in force in your railway? 
If so, would you object to its abolition and to reversion to the previous system 
of booking coal “To pay”? 

(b) Would the abolition, of the prepayment system for coal on other rail¬ 
ways where it is in foreo give rise to any difficulties with regard to Coal taken 
over by you from them ? 

8 . Do you recover demurrage from the Bombay Port Commissioners for 
wagons detained at the docks ? If so, on what scale ? 

9. Please furnish a statement showing the charges per ton per mil© 
actually received by your railway for each calendar year since 1912 on coal 
from collieries on your own system to (1) Bombay, (2) Ahmadabad, showing 
separately the terminals levied in the coalfields, the railway freight, the ghat- 
charges, and the terminals levied at destination. 

10. Please furnish a similar statement for coal from the Jharia and Rani- 
ganj coalfields (a) vid Jubulpore and (b) via Nagpur. 

11. Please furnish a similar statement for coal booked from Bombay up- 
country. 

12 . Please give detailed reasons for the variations from time to time in the 
charges levied on coal and explain the basis on which the charges at present 
in force have been fixed. 

13. Have you any criticism to offer on the present scale of rates for the 
transport of coal from the Bengal coalfields to Bombay in view of the fact that 
your railway participates only in the reduced scale applicable to distances of 
over four hundred miles ? 

14. Please state your views in regard to the possibility of reducing all or 
any of the charges at present levied on coal. If you consider that no reduc¬ 
tion in rates is possible, please give detailed reasons for your view. 

15. It has been suggested that coal sent to Bombay by the all-rail route 
from the Bengal coalfields should be given a rebate of Rs. 2-6 a ton in order 
to enable it to compete successfully with South African coal in the Bombay 
market: please give your views on this suggestion. 

16. Please state the rates and terminals charged for the carriage of loco 
coal: if these are lower than those for the carriage of coal for the 
public, please explain the reasons for the difference. 

17. Please state the justification for levying terminal charges and the 
nature of the services rendered in return for them. 

18. Have you any coal depots in Bombay in which coal is stacked, to he 
carted away by the consignees as required ? If so what rental is levied for 
the use of them? 

19. What suggestions have you to make in regard to preventing the pil¬ 
fering of coal from wagons on running trains or while standing in yards? 

20. Have you any general suggestions to make in regard to speeding up 
the transport of coal? 

21. Please give figure of your own consumption of (1) coal and (2) oil fuel 
since 1912. 

22. How far will the scheme for electrification of part of your system 
affect your consumption of coal? 


< iv) QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE PORT COMMISSIONERS, CALCUTTA. 

1. Please furnish a comparative statement showing the total amount of (a) 
shipment and ( b ) bunker coal handled at the docks tor each year since 1912; 
the totals for the first and second six months of each year should be shown 
separately. 

2 , Please furnish a comparative statement showing the total number of 
wagons loaded with (a; shipment and (b) bunker coal received at the docks for 



each year since 1912, giving separately figures for the first and second six 
months of each year. 

3. Please furnish statements similar to those asked for in questions 1 and 2 
for commodities other than coal. 

4. Please describe the manner in which loaded coal wagons are taken over 
from the Railways and sorted out for the coal berths. 

H. What check do you keep on (a) the prompt placing of loaded coal wagons 
at the berths and the prompt removal of empty wagons from them; and (b) the 
prompt turnround of coal wagons at the docks generally? 

6 . What is the average turnround of all wagons at the docks? How do you 
arrive at this average figure? 

7. Do you consider that the lay-out of the sidings at the docks could be 
improved and, if so, in what directions and to what extent? If not, please 
give detailed reasons in support of your views. 

8 . Do you consider that the provision of turn-tables or traversers at the 
coal berth sidings would facilitate the removal of unloaded coal wagons? 

9. What is the present system under which the Port Commissioners pay 
demurrage on wagons to the forwarding railways? On how many wagons have 
demurrage charges been levied during each of the last three years and what 
has been the total amount levied in each year? 

10 . What percentage does the number of .wagons ion which demurrage 
charges were levied bear to the total number of wagons received? If there 
has been any change in the demurrage system, please give the figures for the 
period prior to the change separately from those for the period subsequent 
to it. 

11. IIow many coal loading berths are there? How many of these are fitted 
with mechanical appliances? Please give a description of the appliances and 
state their cost (a) when they were purchased and (M at present day prices. 

12. From the point of view of the Port Commissioners what is the most 
suitable type of wagon for handling coal at the docks? 

13. What are your views in regard to the provision of additional mechanical 
loading appliances (a) to suit all types of wagon, (b) to suit all types of open 
wagons and (c) to suit only one type of wagon? 

14. What type of mechanical loading appliances for coal do you consider 
most suitable, ■with special reference to considerations of cost? 

15. It has been stated that the height from which coal is dropped into the 
ship's hold is excessive and the result is considerable breakage. Could matters 
be improved in this respect: (a) in the case of loading by cooly labour, by the 
provision of shoots; and (b) in the case of loading by the Beckett plant, by 
ensuring that the tub is lowered to the fullest possible extent? 

16. A.re you acquainted with the mechanical wagon-unloading appliances 
used by the Oalcuttu Electric Supply Corporation at their Cossipore Power 
House? Do you consider that this type could be adapted for use at the 
Kidderpore docks? 

17. Please furnish a statement showing separately the various charges levied 
by the Port Commissioners since 1912: (a) on coal , and (b) on other commodi¬ 
ties, received at the docks. 

18. Please give detailed reasons for the variations in the charges on coal 
from time to time and explain the basis on which the charges at present in 
force been fixed. 

19. Please state the total revenue derived by the Port Commissioners (a) 
from the charges on coal and (b) from the charges on other commodities, for 
each calendar year since 1912. 

20. In addition to the charges mentioned in question 17 is any Calcutta 
terminal levied from the forwarding Railways and, if so, wdrnt is its amount? 

21. Please state your views in regard to the possibility of reducing all or 
any of the present charges levied by the Port Commissioners on export and 
bunker coal handled at the docks? 
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22. Please give your views on the suggestion that river dues should be 
charged to the steamer instead of to the shipper. 

23. Please state your views in regard to the possibility of securing a reduc¬ 
tion in the charges if the labour supply at the docks were controlled by the 
Port Commissioners themselves instead of being handed over to a firm of 
contractors. Would an alteration of the present system, if any, adversely 
affect the efficiency of the labour supply? 

24. What notice is given by the Port Commissioners to the Railways of the 
opening of steamer-berths? What principle is followed in fixing the period of 
notice and on what information is it based? Are the results generally satis¬ 
factory or otherwise? 

25. For what tonnage of coal is dumping accommodation available at the 
docks? On what principle is it allotted? 

26. What are your objections to dumping? What measures do you consider 
should be taken to avoid the necessity for it? 

27. Please state precisely the nature of the Port Commissioners’ connection 
with the coal depots of Howrah and Shalimar. 

28. Ploase furnish a statement showing the rents charged for the use of coal 
depots since 1912, explaining any variations in the charges and the basis on 
which the present rates have been fixed. 

29. Please furnish a statement showing separately the various charges 
other than rent for the use of depots levied by the Port Commissioners since 
1912 on bunker coal loaded from the depots. Please give detailed reasons 
for the variations from time to time, explaining the basis on which the rate of 
charges at present in force have been fixed. 

30. Please state your views in regard to the possibility of reducing all or 
any of the present charges levied by the Port Commissioners on bunker coal 
loaded from the depots. 

31. Have you any suggestions to make other than those contained in your 
reply to the previous questions (a) in regard to the speeding up of the handling 
of coal at the docks and (b) in regard to stimulating the export trade in coal 
generally ? 

32 If your answers to the above questions do not apply in their entirety to 
coke as well as to coal, please state in what respects they require alteration. 


(v) QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE PORT TRUSTS, BOMBAY AND 

KARACHI 

1. Please furnish a comparative statement showing the total imports of 
coal into the port- 

fa) by sea; and 
(6) by rail; 

for each year since 1912. For coal imported by sea please give the figures 
separately for each country of origin. The figures of bunker coal should also 
bo shown separately. 

V. Please give a full description of the methods of— 
la) (Bombay only) 

unloading coal from ships (a) discharging into lighters, (6) transporting to 
bunders, (c) unloading at bunders and stacking and (d) transporting from 
bunders to ultimate destination; 

(b) (Karachi only) 

discharging, landing, stacking and disposing of seaborne coal. 
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3. Are there any schemes in contemplation for improving the facilities 
for unloading coal such as the provision of mechanical unloading appliances 
or the extension of the existing ones ? 

4. Please furnish a statement showing separately the various charges 
levied by the Port Commissioners, since 1912, 

(a) on coal, and 

(b) on other bulk cargoes. 

5. Please give detailed reasons for the variations, if any, from time to 
time in these charges, and explain the basis on which the charges at present 
in force have been fixed. 

6 . Please give a detailed list of tho charges, other than those levied by 
the Port Commissioners which would he incurred for transport of coal from 
ship to Railway depot or for local consumption. 

7. Please state your views in regard to the possibility of reducing all 
or any of tho prosent charges levied by the Pori Commissioners on coal 
handled at the docks. 

8 . Please state whether the labour supply for handling coal is controlled 
by the Port Commissioners or by contractors. If the former, has control by 
the Port Commissioners rendered a reduction in the charges on coal possible P 

9. Do you consider that any alteration in your present system would 
adversely affect the efficiency of the labour supply? 

10. For what tonnage of coal is stacking accommodation available in your 
portP On what principle is it allotted and what charges are levied for it? 
Have there been any variations in these ehargos since 1912? If so, please 
give reasons for these and explain the basis on which the charges at present 
in force have been fixed. 

11. If your answers to the above questions do not apply in their entirety 
to coke as well as coal, please state in what respects they require alteration. 

12 . Please furnish a statement showing for each year since 1920— 

(a) the imports of liquid fuel; 

(b) liquid fuel bunkers supplied to steamers; 

(c) number of vessels burning oil only calling at tho part; 

(d) number of vessels burning coal only calling at the port; and 

(e) number of vessels burning oil or coal calling at the port. 
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B.-EVIDENCE. 

(i) Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Sir GEORGE GODFREY, Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Wbitten Statement. 

(i) Staff. 

I. Organisation of staff for coal traffic. —The movement of coal traffic is 

supervised by the Transportation Manager in Calcutta. 

The Superintendent of Transportation (Traffic), who works directly under 
him, regulates the supply of wagons from the main line system to the 
■coalfields. 

The Coal Manager decides the number of such wagons to be supplied to 
•each of the 3 coalfields, and allots wagons to individual collieries. 

The District Traffic Superintendent, Adra, arranges the distribution of the 
wagons to the 3 fields in accordance, with the Coal Manager’s requirements, 
and the supply and clearance of the wagons to individual collieries in the 
Gbaurashi and Radhanagar fields. 

The Assistant Traffic Superintendent at Bhojudih, who works directly 
under the Coal Manager, supervises the distribution of wagons to individual 
collieries in the Jharia field, the Head Train Controller, Bhojudih, being 
responsible to the Assistant Traffic Superintendent for the actual distribution. 

The distribution to individual collieries in the Jharia field is effected by 
means of Pilot trains made up and despatched from Bhojudih, Bhagn and 
Mohuda at which stations the power and staff necessary for this purpose aro 
stationed. 

The manner in which indents are submitted and allotments are mado 
is dealt with in the reply to Question No. 8, 

(ii) General questions of wagon supply. 

3. Total amount of ooal transported, 3 Number of wagons supplied to coal¬ 
fields and 4 Number of wagons supplied to other traffic. —The following 
statements give all the information asked for:— 

Statement. A shows tonnage of traffic since 1912 under 4 heads—Genera], 
Military Stores, Railway Materials and Coal. 

Statement B shows tonnage of coal separately for the first and second- 
half of each calendar year. 

Statement C shows number of wagons separately for the first and 
second half years from 1912 up-to-date. 

5. Distribution ot empties between coal and other traffic. —The supply of 

wagons for coal, and for traffic other than coal, is regulated from day to day 
by a large number of varying factors. 

Broadly, during periods when the demand for wagons for the movement 
of general traffic and the movement of coal is in excess of the supply, the 
available covered wagons are supplied for general traffic of a damageable 
nature, and open wagons for coal, or for traffic moving in the direction of the 
coalfields or Calcutta.. 

Many covered wagons loaded with traffic in the direction of Calcutta are 
provided at destination with return loads, and the balance is sent to th* 
•coalfields. 
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0. Influence on wagon supply of ( a ) additions to, and (b) pooling of, wagons 
and (c) general improved facilities. —It is impossible to answer this question 
by figures. Additional wagons have naturally increased the number ol wagons 
available for supply to collieries and the pooling of wagons eliminates 
marshalling at the coalfields and permits of the free use of foreign wagons 
which formerly had to be worked back to the parent line. No figures can, 
however, be quoted to show the additional wagon supplies obtainable from 
this system, and it is by no means certain that any improvement in supply 
of wagons under the pool is not neutralised by the large number of wagons 
held up at times for repairs. 

7. Average tnrn.round of ooal wagins. —(a) In normal circumstances 
wagons take approximately three days from the time thoy arrive at Blmjudih 
empty, until they arrive back from the Colliery Siding loaded, weighed, 
adjusted, invoiced, and ready for onward despatch. 

(b) Under the same conditions the turn-round between Bhojudih and 
Kidderpore Docks is 11 days, out of which 2 days is occupied moving to and 
from the Docks. The figures have been obtained from the actual record of 
wagon movements, as shown by the Wagon Record Branch of tho Transporta¬ 
tion Manager’s office. The records for 1912 have been destroyed, so the 
information required for that year cannot ho supplied. 

(Hi) Indents oend allotment to collieries. 

8 . indents and wagon allotment. —(I) The allotment is made personally 
by the Coal Manager at Adra. 

(2) Indents in original are received in the Coni Manager’s Office at Adra, 
where they are checked and classified. 

(3) Tho method of collecting the original indents from collieries is as 
follows:— 

(A) Jharia coalfield. —Colliery Companies submit their original indent 
to the Station Masters nearest their sidings and those Station 
Masters collect the indents from nil collieries situated within 
their spheres. 

A special peon is sent out daily from Adra to whom the Station Masters 
deliver all original indents and these are received in the Coal 
Manager’s Office between 8 and 9 p.it. daily. 

(U) Badhanagar coalfield .—The Station Master, Radhanagar, collects 
all the original indents in the afternoon from collieries situated 
on this branch, and sends them in original to the Coal Manager, 
Adra, on the night on which they are received or early next 
morning. 

(C) Chournshi coalfield.- Details of each colliery’s indent are telephoned 
to the Coal Manager, and the original indent subsequently sent 
the next day. 

(4) We have three coal Bases, viz-. Radhanagar, Chourashi and Bhojudih. 
A separate allotment for Bokliuro-Jharia is not made but the allotment for 
this section is included along with the allotment for Bhojudih. 

(5) At present the supply of wagons is made according to the order of 
precedence laid down and when making the allotment, the capacity of each 
of these Bases is taken into account. 

(6) The method of allotment is as follows:— 

A special set of staff work during the night, who, on receipt of indents 
from each colliery, compare them with tho special supplies author¬ 
ised to each colliery (for which detailed registers are maintained) 
and classify the indents according to the various classifications 
for each direction separately. 

(7) In the morning the same staff, who worked during the night, together 
with another sot of staff again scrutinize each item of each indent, and check 
the same with the detailed supply register maintained to see whether a supply 
is due or tho order bus been completed. 
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(8) All items which have been completed are struck off and a statement 
is made of the indents which have been disallowed, showing the reason for 
same against each entry. 

(9) After the indents are checked, classified and summarized a forecast 
statement is made ont showing the total indents under each classification 
separately. 

(10) The Coal Manager then makes the allotment and as allotment under 
each classification is made, tho details of allotment for each direction are 
noted, and are watched while the allotment is in progress, to see that the 
capacity of any one section and any one direction is not exceeded, according 
to the limitation of despatches for each direction in force from time to time, 
and when the maximum capacity of any one direction is reached further 
allotment for that direction under the other classifications in the order of 
precedence is disallowed. 

(11) After the allotment is mado by the Coal Manager, challans in duplicate 
are mad© out for each Colliery Company separately, showing the number 
of wagons allotted for each class separately. The challans are then sent by 
special peons by the first goods-trains to Bhojudih and through the Guard 
to Chourashi and Radhanngar, and at the same time details of allotment 
made to certain colliery pilots which start work in the evening are also 
phoned to stations concerned, so ns to enable them to start the formation 
of the pilots. 

(12) On receipt of the challans at the Base station, the original copy 
is made over to the Guard for delivery to the Colliery Company at the time of 
supply of empties and the duplicate copy is retained at the Weighbridge 
Office. 

(18) The Guard while making the supply of empties enters the individual 
wagon Nos. against each entry of the allotment in the original challan for the 
guidance of Colliery Managers to load wagons accordingly. This system 
is introduced to ensure loading of high tonnage wagons to down-country and 
low tonnage wagons to up-country. 

(14) The next day when the loads are drawn out the Colliery Managers 
surrender the original challans duly signed to the Guard and also make over 
the Declaration Notes for the wagons loaded, and these on arrival at the 
Base station are marie over to the weighbridge staff. 

(15) The weighbridge staff check the Declaration Notes with the allotment 
shown in the challans and after satisfying themselves that the booking of 
wagons by the colliery has been made in accordance with tho authorized 
allotment certify to that effect on the challan and do the further work of 
weighment, invoicing, etc. The original challans for the day are then returned 
by the weighbridge clerk to the Coal Manager, where they are again chocked 
with the original allotment sheet by a Traffic Inspector, specially appointed 
for the purpose. The challans are then filed and maintained for any further 
reference. 

9. Over-indenting.—Over-indenting is permissible to nine times the extent 
of the available siding accommodation. Tho reason for this as follows:— 

The coal traffic is divided up into the nine principal groups (vide 
Statement C) and each colliery is permitted to submit an indent 
to the full extent of its siding accommodation for wagons for 
despatch in each group so that full advantage can be taken of 
allotments that are being made for each group each day. 

The extent to which over-indenting takes place is shown in the state¬ 
ment O put up in reply to Question 10. 

10, Wagon supply compared with indent. — (a) and (b). Statement C 
attached shows number of wagons indented for and the total number supplied 
on indent for each half-year since 1912. 

Indents from the Chief Mining Engineer for Railway Loco coal are shown 
separately on statement B. Figures previous to 1922 aro not available. 
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(iv) Capacity to handle, coal traffic. 

11- Wagon capacity Of coalfields. —Any restriction in the free movement of 

coal traffic must be liable to cause congestion, since it must retard or stop 
altogether the steady stream of traffic moving towards the point where the 
restriction exists. 

This stream of traffic is made up of— 

(a) wagons being cleared by pilots from collieries, 

(h) wagons at weighment bases, 

(t) wagons on the way between weighment bases and the point of 
restriction. 

The extent of the congestion depends on the number of wagons on their 
way towards the point of restriction, ami the extent of the restriction, and, 
as the point of restriction or the extent of restriction cannot he fixed, it is 
impossible to say how many wagons can be loaded daily without risk of 
-congestion. 

Provided there is no restriction on the free movement of traffic, other than 
the restriction on loading in proportion to the capacity of each route, the 
number of wagons that can be supplied to, and cleared from, B. N. Railway 
-collieries daily is the same in both cases, viz., 835, 

The number of wagons that ran be cleared daily from B. N. Railway 
collieries, phis the number received from the E. 1. Railway is 1,125. These 
figures should, however, be taken as maxima. 

A statement E is attached showing how those figures have been arrived at. 

The number of wagons supplied to, and cleared from, Railway collieries, 
which arc included in the above figures is MO. 

12. Maximum capaoity for export and bunker ooal. —The maximum amount 
of export and bunker coal that we can handle in present conditions between 
"the coalfields and the Kidder pore Docks, Howrah and Shalimar is estimated 
at approximately 900,000 tons to 1,200,000 tons a year. 

This ostimate is approximate only since the extent of our capacity for the 
movement of this traffic over the single line section between Bankura and 
Midnapur is dependent on the amount of other traffic, both General and Coal, 
requiring movement over this section. 


(v) Working of sidings. 

13. Working of sidings. —The Jharia coalfield is divided into pilot train 
sections, collieries on each section being served by a separate pilot train 
working out from Bhojudih, Mohuda and Bhaga respectively. 

Details of tho sections, the engine bases, and the number of engines 
required to work the pilots are given in tho uttached statement F. 

The sidings on a pilot section are not served more than once in 24 hours. 

Tlie pilot, which supplies empties, clears loaded at the same time, and 
■separate pilots are not worked for these two purposes except iu one special 
case. 

The section of each pilot train is arranged so that each pilot can supply 
69 empties and clear 50 loaded wagons in 12 hours working time, the time 
being calculated from the departure of the pilot from its base until its 
return to its base. 

In the cases of certain sections situated near to the engine bases, one 
engine is able to servo more than one section, and this is shown in the 
statement. 

The B. N. Railway supplies empties to collieries situated on the B, N. 
Railway, for traffic which has to go rid Katrasgarli (E. I. R.) and Pathardihi 
(E. I, R.): and B. N. Railway pilot trains clear such wagons when loaded 
and work them into Katrasgarli or Pathardihi (as the case may be), where 
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the wagons are made over to the E. I. Railway in the Exchange Sidings (set 
apart specially for this purpose) at these stations. These B. N. Railway 
pilot trains bring back wagons loaded at collieries situated on the E. I. 
Railway with traffic for the B, N. Railway, routed via the above mentioned 
stations. Such wagons are brought into the Exchange Sidings by E. I. 
Railway pilot trains. 

A third Exchange point exists at Bhaga on the B. N. Railway and the 
conditions as regards serving the collieries with empties, drawing out the 
loaded, and making them over in exchange sidings are the same as at the 
other two exchange points, with the exception that the E. T. Railway engine* 
work into Bhaga with the loaded wagons collected from their collieries and 
clear the loaded wagons collected by the B. N. Railway from its collieries. 
The exchanged wagons are made and taken over in separate exchange sidings 
designed for this purpose only. 

(i :i) Weighment, marshalling and despatch of wagons. 

14. Weighment, marshalling and despatoh of wagons.— The Guards of pilot 
trains whon clearing loaded wagons from the colliery sidings must receive 
with such wagons Declaration Notes in which the colliery must show the 
destination of each wagon, the name of the consignee and the party who will 
pay the freight charges. The Declaration Notes must give the number of 
each individual wagon and must cover all loaded wagons cleared from the 
siding. 

The Guard must see that the wagons entered in the Declaration Notes 
include all wagons which he draws out from sidings and also that each wagon 
has labels and that the labels have been properly filled in and affixed by the 
colliery staff. 

A sample form of the Declaration Note is attached G. 

On arrival of the pilot train at the weighment bases, the Declaration 
Notes are handed over at once to the. weighbridge staff who are responsible 
for filling in the gross, tare, and nett weights of each wagon and seeing 
that the destination shown for each wagon in the Declaration Note is in 
accordance with the allotment made by the Coal Manager. The destination 
of these wagons is checked again in the Coal Manager’s Office with the 
allotments made by him. 

The pilot train on arrival is examined by the train examining staff, and as 
soon as this examination is completed, it is drawn into a weighbridge shunting 
neck and then is pushed over the weighbridge. 

The weighbridge number-taker has taken previously the tare weight, 
carrying capacity and the number of each individual wagon in his hand-book] 
and as the wagons are pushed over the woighbridgo, the weighbridge clerk 
calls out the wagon number and its gross weight. These are recorded by the 
number-taker in his hand-book and the information recorded in the hand¬ 
book is then transferred to the weighment register and Declaration Notes. 

The numbers of individual Wagons requiring adjustment and the extent 
of adjustment required are intimated to the weighbridge contractor, and such 
wagons are shunted on to the adjustment sidings. The remaining wagons 
are then placed on marshalling sidings and are made up into trains for 
despatch. 

Meanwhile the weigh clerks have prepared the necessary invoices and 
railway receipts to cover the wagons, and have made over the railway 
receipts to the private weigh clerks who ore maintained hv the collieries to 
supervise weighment on their behalf and to collect such receipts. 

Wagons are made up into trains in two groups, one for rid Anara, and the 
other for vid Adra, and as soon as a complete train is made up, it is 
examined again by the train examining staff, and as soon as this work is 
completed, and wagons marked sick have been detached and others attached 
in their places, the train is despatched. 
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This is the system in force in the Jharia fields. It applies also in the 
Chourashi and Radhanagar fields with the exception that the wagons aro not 
made up into groups for via Anara or via Adra prior to despatch from those 
fields. 

As far as possible through trains are made up for one destination or one 
junction. 

15. Gravity yards and automatic weighbridges.— There are not any gravity 
yards in the B. N. Railway coalfields. 

Moliuda and Loyabad are supplied with automatic weighbridges, and it is 
the intention to supply all weigliment bases with automatic weighbridges 
as soon as possible. 

16. Maintenance of weighbridges. —The Bengal-Nagpur Railway is respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of its own weighbridges. 

Til order to ensure this work being properly carried out, an agreement was 
entered into with Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., the well-known Weighbridge 
Manufacturers, in 192-1 to undertake the maintenance and repairs of all 
weighbridges on this railway. Weighbridges aro tested by Messrs. W. & T. 
Avery, Ltd., twice in a year, but if at any time a weighbridge is out of 
order, Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., send thoir representative to test the 
weighbridge on being referred to. 

(vii) Extensions and improvements to depdt yards. 

17. Improvements in depot-yards. —The following extensions and improve¬ 
ments are in progress or have been completed. 

Bhojudih. 

(1) Bhojudih marshalling yard is being completely remodelled. Ill this 
yard there ivere 21 tracks with a capacity of 600 wagons per diem each way. 
The number of tracks is now being increased to ,15 with an estimated 
capacity of 1,200 wagons per diem each way. The old engine shed has been 
removed, and a new twelve-engine shed constructed. 

The estimated cost of the Remodelling Scheme is Rs. 14,91,709 and the 
remodelling is expected to bo completed by March 1925. 

Mohuda Remodelling. 

(21 Mohuda is little more than an ordinary roadside station with weigh¬ 
bridge facilities. Tt is to be converted into a marshalling yard, capable of 
dealing with 300 wagons daily in each direction, and an engine shed is being 
provided to accommodate the engine power necessary to deal with this amount 
of traffic. The new yard will consist of 33 tracks of all descriptions, and an 
engine shed to accommodate four engines and capable of extension to a 
twelve-engine shed, will be constructed. The total cost of the remodelling 
scheme is estimated at Rs, 24,04,784. 

Malkcra. 

(3) Malkera yard is being remodelled and converted into a Weighment 
Base station at an estimated cost of Rs. 3,63,743. 

Mohuda Avoiding Line. 

(4) Ail avoiding Line with Block Huts at either end is under construction, 
connecting the Jhnria and Grand Chord Lines, so that traffic to and from 
Malkera cafi proceed to and from Bhojudih. without passing through Mohuda 
Yard. The estimated cost of this scheme is Rs. 1,57,376. 

This line is expected to be ready for use by May 1925 
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Rukni Empty Yard. 

(5) Stabling accommodation has been provided at Rukni, so that an 
imprest of 400 empty wagons can bo kept as an imprest for feeding the 
coalfields via Bhojudih. These empty sidings have been provided at a cost 
of Rs. 1,45,350. 

Anar a station. 

( 6 ) This station was a roadside station, but is now in course of conversion 
as a marshalling yard with an estimated capacity of 400 to 500 wagons per 
diem each way. 

A Locomotive shed and yard are being provided. 

The first stage of the conversion will bo completed about September 1925, 
and 15 engines will then be stationed at Anara, and all traffic despatched 
from Bhojudih in the Tatanagar and Ohakardliarpur directions will he des¬ 
patched to Anara to be made up into trains there. At present this work is 
done both at Bhojudih and Adra. 

The estimated cost of the conversion is Rs. 40,85,888. 

Adra Avoiding Line. 

(7) In order to keep Adra yard free from congestion, and to permit coal 
from Radhanagar, Asansol, and Chaurashi for Tatanagar and vid Sini, to 
move forward with the least delay, ail Avoiding Line has been constructed 
which gives direct access for traffic coming from the Asansol direction to 
proceed to Anara yard, without passing through Adra. The Avoiding Line 
was constructed at a cost of Rs. 8,98,588. 

Joychandipahar Remodelling. 

(8) To give effect to the above scheme it was necessary to remodel 
Joychandipahar where the Asansol line diverges in the Adra and Anara 
directions. The expenditure incurrod at Joychandipahar was Rs. 1,49,442. 

Block Huts in the Colliery District. 

(9) To facilitate the movement of coal traffic, the following Block Huts 
have been constructed in recent years at a cost as shown against each.—. 

Rs. 

Amlabad ... . 12,008 

Dugda . .19,191 

Amlo . .... . . 26,958 


Jit-pur connection. 


(10) The Bhowra branch line has been extended to connect with the 
Jamadoba loop, thus providing an alternative route for trains going vid 
Parbad and vid Bhowra, and affording relief to the Jherria Chord between 
these points. 

Bhutgaria Crossing-station has been provided at the junction of the Bhowra 
and Jamadoba loops. 

The total cost pi the Jitpur connection and Bhutgaria crossing-station 
was Rs. 99,324. 


Khanoodih. 


(11) The conversion of Khanoodih yard into a Weighment Base station 
at an estimated expenditure of Rs. 5-5,829 has been sanctioned, and work 
has been commenced. 
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Doubling. 

(12) A considerable amount of additional line capacity has, and is being, 
provided, to enable the coal traffic to be moved more freely. The lengths 
already opened are as follows :— 


Bhojudih to Rukni 


Mileage. 

9-248 

Cost. 

Rs. 

10,13,368 

Anara to Kandra 


. 58-464 

88,88,333 

Khargpur to Cossyo . 


53 

6,27,499 

Gomhariia to Korltai 


47 

4,31,052 

Sini to Chakardharpore 


. 221)97 

26,47,296 


The length from Chakardharpore to Goilkera is under construction, a 
distance of 20'9 miles, and the estimated cost of the work is Its. 25,67,539. 

(v Hi) The 10 hours and 20 hours system of supply. 

18. The 10-hour system. —There is nothing laid down definitely as to what 
constitutes the “ 10-liour ” system, but on this railway the “ 10-hour ” 
system is understood to mean that 10-hours free time will bo given for loading 
wagons placed in position not later than 7 a.m., the ten hours being calculated 
from the time of placing in position after 5-30 a.ji. 

The Coal Traffic Conference of 1912 recommended that the supply of 
empties should be made at regular hours and in time for early morning work 
and that loaded wagons should be removed as soon as possible after they wore 
loaded. Endeavour was made to give effect to this recommendation of working 
the 10-hour system as defined above, but this was found unsuitable for all 
collieries, and two of our largest consignors were unable to work to this 
system. The experiment was not therefore proceeded with. The supply of 
empties is made to collieries at regular hours and they are given 20 hours 
free time for loading. 

(ix) Overloading and load lines. 

19 and 20. Overloading at collieries. —There are no special reasons why 
wagons are overloaded, except lack of suitable supervision. The colliery 
knows the specific gravity of the coal and the cubical capacity of each wagon 
can be measured, but the Loading Contractor cannot always be present at all 
sidings when wagons are being loaded. 

We allow one ton above and 2 tons bolow the marked carrying capacity. 

Penalties are not levied for overloading, unless the number of wagons 
overloaded exceeds 5 per cent, of the total number loaded. 

For wagons overloaded in excess of this percentage, penalties are levied 
as follows :— 

Over 5 por cent, and up to 7 per cent. Re. 1 per wagon. 

Over 7 per cent, and up to 10 per cent. Rs. 3 per wagon. 

Over 10 per cent. Rs. 10 per wagon. 


The following is an illustration of the manner in which these penalty 
chnrges are assessed monthly. 


" 

Number of wagons 

Number of wagons 

Overloaded 

Penalty. 

despatched. 

overloaded. 

percentage. 

606 

144 

Over 10 per 

Rs. 10 per wagon on 144 



cent. 

lets 80—114=Rs. 1,140. 
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A statement H is attached giving the information required in regard to 
the levy of penalties for overloading, and also the percentage which the number 
■of overloaded wagons on which penalty was levied bore to the total number 
of wagons despatched from the collieries. 

21. Load line on wagons. —All wagons supplied to the collieries have a 
load lino based on a specific gravity of 42 cubic feet. 

The load line is intended as a guide, and each Colliery Manager knowing 
the specific gravity of his coal is supposed to give instructions for loading up 
to some definite margin above or below the load line. Reliance on the load 
line to prevent overloading is entirely a matter of the intelligent use of the 
line as a guide. 

22. Desirability of collieries marking special load lines. —This would bo 
desirable provided suitable supervision is exercised. 


(x) Demurrage. 

23. Demurrage. —Demurrage— 

(a) on vehicles ordered and waiting to be loaded by senders but not 

loaded or loaded but not made available for despatch within the 
prescribed free time, and 

( b) on loaded vehicles waiting to be discharged by consignees but not 

discharged within the prescribed free time, 

will be charged at the rate of one anna per ton of carrying capacity per hour 
•or part of an hour after the expiry of the free time, whether the consignment 
is complete or not. 

(c) In calculating wagon demurrage, each wagon will be treated as a 

separate consignment. 

24. Extent of demurrage oharged,— 


Total number j Percentage of the 

of wagons on j , . ' Total number wagons on which 

Year. . which | ! of wagons | demurrage 

demurrage ! c s . j despatched, j collected to the 
collected. ' ; total despatch. 




| 1U ' 

A. 

p. ! 



1922 

. 272 

| 5,527 

11 

0 i 

225,27" 

T2 per cent. 

1923 

331 

; 7,316 

4 

o: 

202,134 

*r6 ,, „ 

1924 

65 

2,091 

3 

i 

0 : 

189,496 

■03 „ „ 


(xi) Check on delays in transit. 

25. Prevention of delays to wagons. —A cheek is maintained on:— 

(а) the supply of empty wagons, 

( б ) the clearance of loaded wagons from collieries, 

“by means of wagon supply sheets and challans to see that wagons supplied 
during one day are cleared the following day. 

(c), (d) a chart is maintained at Bhojudih showing the average detentions 
to wagons in the jard. 

A special check is not maintained on the transit of wagons between the 
■coalfields and the Docks. 
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(xii) Co-operation of collieries. 

26. Co-operation of collieries with the Railway. —They give very little 
assistance as regards («) the fixing of wagon-doorpins after loading, or 

(b) loading covered wagons up-country ns far as possible, 

(c) loading wagons to one destination in groups is regulated by the Coal 
Transportation Officer's allotments. 

(j uii) TFupon supply. 

27. Proportion of oovered and empty wagons supplied. —The railway can 
give no estimate. 

28. Supply of open wagons only to particular collieries. —The supply of 
open wagons to collieries loading coal for the docks, collieries using mecha¬ 
nical loading appliances and collieries loading coal for consumers who have 
installed mechanical unloading appliances would result in a considerable loss 
of capacity owing to the large amount of work that would be involved 
in sorting out these wagons and in some cases in keeping them on hand 
until pilots serving such collieries were ready to go out. 

29. Double wagon-supply to collieries with mechanical loading.— This 
answer depends on the time taken to load a train load of wagons under 
such mechanical appliances. It is obvious that if a colliery was so equipped 
as to load a complete train in say one hour or thereabouts the pilot engine 
would remain until the train was loaded and a double service could therefore 
be maintained. 

30. Possibility of stabling wagons in colliery sidings. —Empties are 
despatched to collieries by the pilot services at regular intervals according 
as empties arrive at base stations. The suggestion would not therefore lead 
to any quickening up of loading. 

31. Splitting up of rakes among collieries on same pilot section. —There 
no objection other than that mentioned. 

32. Objection to issuing several railway receipts for rakes and half rakes. — 

if a consignee makes use of the rake system, he is obtaining an advantage 
in exchange for saving the railway additional work, The issue of separate 
railway receipts for each wagoii would entail additional clerical work. It 
seems to he quite fair to ask the consignee to arrange for distribution of 
his coal amongst separate customers at destination without calling upon 
the railways to issue separate documents. 


(xiv) Prepayment of freight. 

33. Objection to return to the “freight to pay” system. —The objection 
is based on the impossibility of destination stations being assured of receiving 
freight duo on coal booked to puy, but so far ns this railway is concerned 
there is no objection. 


(xv) Sidings. 

.34. Applications for sidings. —On receipt of an application for a siding 
it is referred to the Engineering and Traffic Department for their opinion 
as to whether the siding applied for is feasible from the Engineering and 
Traffic point of view. If the reports are favourable the applicant is asked 
to submit a fee for carrying out tlio survey and for preparing the plan and 
estimate. When the latter are completed the Traffic Departments report 
whether the lay out of the siding as proposed is suitable, and whether the 
traffic to be carried from the siding will justify the expenditure on construc¬ 
tion. The plan and estimate are then forwarded to the applicants for their 
approval and they are asked to deposit their share of the estimated cost, 
if they approve of the scheme. On receipt of this amount, steps are taken 
to proceed with tho construction. In some cases if the applicants desire 
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they are allowed to undertake the earthwork themselves and provide the 
ballast. 

35. Number of tidings.— (a) Assisted sidings, total 154, miles 80-61, 
<■ b ) Railway sidings total 6 , mileage 66‘43, (c) Private sidings, total ], 
mileage 0-54. 

36. Different classes Of sidings.— (a) Assisted sidings. Sidings under 
this class are constructed in eases where a particular individual or company 
requires a siding for some particular traffic. The cost of this type of siding 
is borne partly by the railway and partly by the applicant; the railway 
shave consists of permanent-way materials and fittings and the applicant’s 
share covers the cost of acquisition of land, earth-work, etc. This form of 
siding was introduced in order to assist Colliery Companies, but this has been 
extended to other industries as well. The applicants are required to sign an 
agreement known as the Memorandum of Terms embodying 23 clauses. 
Assisted sidings are constructed mainly for the applicant, but the railway 
reserves the right to extend such a siding to other properties if this is to 
the advantage of all concerned. Should this be done, however, the original 
applicants are indemnified by being refunded a J share of their cost, the 
second half share being borne by the Company served by the extension. 

(?>) Railway sidings are constructed entirely at the cost of the railway 
in cases in which it is found that the provision of one siding will serve a 
number of collieries owned by different persons and companies, in which 
it is not possible to allocate the total cost among all the applicants and 
when the applications ore for short length of siding which normally would 
not justify the construction of an assisted siding for each individual. In 
these cases the railway bears the total cost of construction and the companies 
served, pay a siding charge. 

( c) Private sidings are only laid within the immediate precincts of a mill 
or other industrial site. The applicant bears the total cost of the siding 
within the boundaries of its properties including j>ermanent-way. The con¬ 
nection, however, between the private siding and the main line is treated 
as assisted siding. The maintenance of the private sidings is carried out 
by the railway at the cost of the siding holder to insure that it is kept in 
fit condition to run rolling stock. 

The primary distinctions between the private and assisted sidir.g is in 
the matter of land and permanent-way since the railway will not provide 
the permanent-way at its own cost unless the land on which it is laid has 
been acquired for the railway, and therefore in sidings of this type as the 
question of land acquisition does not arise the railway has no right to inter¬ 
fere, apart from refusing to run stock over the siding. Private sidings 
are also constructed in cases where the railway considers that the traffic 
likely to be offered from such a siding would not justify the expenditure 
estimated for, but the applicants still insist upon having a siding constructed 
at their solo cost. 

(xvi) Preferential wagon supply for export and bunker coal. 

37. Preferential wagon supply for export and bunker coal.— The railway 

would favour this provided the traffic is moved in full or half rakes There 
is a margin of capacity available between the coalfields and Calcutta which 
could be used for the development of additional coal traffic, and preference 
is necessary, if the export coal traffic is to he moved as required, i.e., when 
steamers are ready to take in coal. 

38. Possibility of preference being conditional on not overindenting.— 

There would be no objection to this, in fact it might bo advantageous. 

39. Possibility of preferential supply being cumulative.— This would be 
possible. 

(xvii) Coal Transitortation Officer. 

40 and 41. Value of Coal Transportation Officer to Railway. —The Coal 
Transportation Officer is of value to this railway as a connecting link between 
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ourselves and the public, and as the person responsible for deciding the 1 
preference that should be given to coal despatches and l am in favour of 
tiie continuance of his appointment without any modification of the present 
arrangement. 

(xvi.ii) Preferential transport for export and bunker coal. 

42. Possibility of preference en route to goods trains with export or bunker 
coal —Goods trains carrying export and bunker coal for the Kidderpore 
Docks noed not necessarily take preference over all other goods trains 
en route. 

But I would agree that the railways should have power to exercise dis¬ 
cretion in regard to the grant of preference, especially in cases where coal 
consignments were required for particular steamers already lying at a berth. 


(xix) Opening of steamer berths. 


4,3. Opening of steamer berths. —I consider that one week's notice should 
be given. 

(xx) Mechanical loading and unloading appliances at the docks. 

44 and 45. Mechanical unloading appliances.— Mechanical unloading ap¬ 
pliance at the docks to suit all types of wagons would permit of a quicker 
turn-round of wagons than is possible at present. But in view of the almost 
insuperable difficulty of providing such a universal mechanical appliance I 
would recommend the fitting up of a berth with a mechanical revolving 
tippler to handle open 4-wheeled wagons. 

40. Unloading appliance at Gossipore Power House.— This was inspected 
by Mr. Clark in 1923 and at that time was working satisfactorily. Its use 
for covered wagons is however open to danger for the labor emplojed, 

(xxi) Demurrage at the docks. 

47. Recovery of demurrages from Port Commissioners. —The following is 
an extract from our agreement witii the Port Commissioners, which explains 
the system in force : — 

“ 8. The goods stock of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and foreign rail¬ 
ways will be allowed to remain on the Port Commissioners’ 
Railway 48 hours free of hire after which hire charge shall be 
levied at the rate of 1 anna 8 pies per hour for a 4-wheeled 
vehicle and 3 annas 4 pies per hour for a bogie vehicle. Hire 
will be paid on the aggregate time wagons uro on the Com¬ 
missioners’ Railway during each month less tho free time of 
48 hours per wagon. The number of hours each wagon is on 
the Commissioners’ Railway shall be calculated from the time 
the wagon arrives in tho reception lines of the Commissioners’ 
Railway to tho time the wagon is placed in the departure sidings 
of the Commissioners’ Railway.” 

48. Details Of demurrages levied. —The revised agreement came into force 
from 1st March 1922, and demurrage realised and paid by the Port Commis¬ 
sioners is noted below 1 :— 


March—December 1922 
January —December 1923 
January—September 1924 


Jfo. of wagons. 

. IGO 
. 197 
. 199 


Amount. 
Rs. as. p, 
605 14 0 
938 13 0 
847 6 0 


The percentage for the above period is 0-37, 0-45 and 0 57 respectively. 
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Demurrage credited by tbe Port Commissioners prior to the revised agree¬ 
ment is noted below :— 

Us. 

March 1919—February 1920 . 2,350 

March 1920—February 1921 . 49,502 

March 192L—February 1922 ....... 6,311 

The number of wagons for the above periods is not available, the records 
having been destroyed. 

(xxii) Railway freights and terminal charges. 

<9. Rates and terminals for export and bunker coal sent to Calcutta.— 

The necessary information is given in the attached Statements Appendices 
1., J. and K. 

50. Rates and terminals for coal sent to and from other ports.—(a) The 

necessary information is given in Appendices L. and M. 

(6) Nil. 

51. Classification of coal for rate charging_Coal at railway risk is classi¬ 

fied 1st class, i.e., at -38 pie per mauud per mile which is the lowest classi¬ 
fication in the general classification of goods. There are many other com¬ 
modities which are similarly. classified, But as coal is sent in bulk in full 
wagon loads and ns the volume of traffic is large, reduced owners’ risk rates, 
based at a scale fixed, are charged. Certain maxima and minima for coal 
at owners’ risk have been fixed by the Government of India, and they are: — 

Per Mil. per Mile. 

Pie. 

Maxima rales :— 

i. For all distances up to 400 miles, inclusive— 

For all distances up to 200 miles . . . .0-165 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 miles and 
up to 400 miles inclusive ..... 0-15 

ii. For all distances above 400 miles— 

For tbe first 400 miles.0-15 

Plus for any distance in excess of 400 miles . . 0-10 

Minima rates: — 

For distances up to 300 miles.0-10 

Plus for any distance in excess of 300 miles and 
up to 500 miles inclusive ..... 0-066 
Plus for any distance in excess of 500 miles . . 0-05 

The above maxima and minima apply over the Bengal Nagpur and East 
Indian Railways and certain other railways. 

Their application, however, is not universal. Over such railways which 
have adopted the Bengal Nagpur and East Indian Railways' scale for coal, 
the scale is applied on the through distance from start to destination. In 
the case of ordinary goods, tbe classified, schedule or special rates apply 
on the separate distance over each railway. 

52. Variations in charges on export and bunker coal.—The scale for 
■charges on coal was revised from time to time to suit the economic condi¬ 
tions then prevailing, one important reason being the necessity to increase 

revenue to enable the railway to meet greatly Increased working costs_ 

one of the results of the war. The basis on which existing charges to 
Calcutta have been fixed are— 

Pie per AM. per Mile. 

1 to 200 miles.0-165 

plus 201 to 400 miles.0-13 
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On export coal, a rebate of 25 per cent, is allowed from tbc rate after 
deducting the sending-end terminal and Calcutta charge. 

S3. Running cost Of ooal-train. —The receipts on a train load of 1,000 tons 
of coal from the Jharia fields to the docks arc Rs. 3,964. It is impossible 
to calculate with any accuracy the cost of running such a train, The gross 
load would be about 1,450 tons. 

We can estimate the cost by figures based on the expense of carrying 
one ton of goods one mile, and this is obviously not entirely applicable to 
a full train load of coal. 

The statistical figure of cost for one ton-mile is 3-02 pies excluding 
interest charges. If we include, interest charges, attributable by proportion 
to goods traffic, the cost of a ton-mile is 4-72 pios and multiplying this 
by 202 miles and 1,000 tons we obtain a figure of Rs. 4,966, which indicates 
that the railway loses Rs. 1,000 on i>he train load of coal, and as 25 per 
cent, rebate is allowed on export coal the loss becomes Rs. 1,990 if the 
train load of coal is to be exported. 

Another method is by the cost of one train-mile, namely, Rs. 5-02, and 
this multiplied by 202 miles gives Rs. 1,014. To this we must add interest on 
the ton mileage basis, viz., Rs. 1,789. The cost would then he Us. 2,803 
against earnings of (3,964—991) Rs. 2,973 after deduction of rebate. This 
method allows the railway Rs. 170 profit on tho train load, but allows no 
margin for working empty wagons back to the coalfields. 

By whatever method an attempt is made to calculate the cost of running, 
a train load of coal and to compare it with the earnings, the result is bound 
to show that even short distance coal is carried at cost price or below, the 
fact heing that railways have different schedules of rates for different goods, 
and the higher valued goods can and do bear higher rates in accordance 
with the rate-fixing principles which are in use all the world over. 

64. Possibility of reducing charges on coal. —I do not consider that at 
present it is possible to reduce rates for coal on tbo Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
system, or further to increase tho rebate granted on export coal. 

The results explained in the answer to 53 are sufficient evidence of this, 
but the general working results of the railway may also be referred to. 

The working costs of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway last year were 65-49 
per cent, of gross earnings, and the return on capital was 4-45 per cent. 
The railway is spending large sums now on improving its open line facilities 
and in particular for improving the outlets from the coalfields, because there 
is more coal offering for transport than can be handled. The various im¬ 
provements are expected to be more or less completed within the next 12 
months. Any reduction of coal-rates now would mean loss of earnings and 
a lower return on capital, because the railway could not carry a sufficiently 
heavier tonnage to compensate for the reduced rates. 

55. Flat-rates from all ports of coalfields. —A flat-rate is at present 
charged from all despatching points in a specific field. The coalfields in 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa—Himgir-Rampur field excluded—and the rates 
chargeable from each are— 

1. Jharia.—Rates chargeable from Bhaga. 

2. Bokharo-Jharia.—Rates chargeable from Bhaga plus Re. 0-2-0 per 

ton. 

3. Bokharo.—Rates chargeable from Bhaga plus Re. 0-5-0 per ton. 

4. Sanctoria.—Rates chargeable from Radhanagar. 

5. Chaurashi.—Rates chargeable from Chaurashi. 

This grouping into zones appears to be satisfactory from the traders’' 
point of view. 

If, however, it is implied that one flat-rate should apply from all the 
above fields, there would be no objection to this provided the rate applicable 
from the field furthest away from Calcutta is fixed as the flat-rate. 
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56. Seasonal rates. —The adoption of the suggestion to introduce “ slack 
season” rates would only be justified if it increased coal despatches suffi¬ 
ciently to increase the gross revenue of the railway. Apart from the doubt 
that this result would be obtained, statistics show that there is no material 
decrease in coal despatches during the rains. Further, during the rams— 
the capacity of the B. N. Railway was—and even now it still is—-severely 
taxed in dealing with the daily traffic offering, necessitating booking being 
periodically restricted. In the" circumstances, the introduction of a lower 
rate during what is termed the “ slack season ” would only involve a loss 
in revenue to tho railway without return benefit in the form of a better 
distribution of despatches. 


57. Rates and terminals for loco, coal.— Coal for use on foreign railways 
is charged at the following scale from all collieries in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa:— 

P. n'id. p. mile. 

Pie. 


Up to 200 miles.O'15 

Plus 201 to 500 miles.O'07 

Plus 501 and above O'Ofi 

This scale which was introduced on and from 1st December 1922 is lower 
than the scale applicable to coal for the public, but in both cases the 
“terminals” are the same over the B. N. Railway, viz., Re. 0-4-0 per ton. 
The reason for the scale for charge being different is explained briefly 
below:— 

In 1905, the Railway Board sanctioned the introduction of a special 
scale on coal with a view to developing long distance traffic over railways 
and made the scale applicable to all coal—public or loco. This was the 
position up to 31st March 1920. 

From 1st April 1920, a new scale was introduced, the basis for charge 
being enhanced. This revised scale was, however, applied to public coal 
only; that is to say. “loco. ” coal continued to bo charged at the previous 
scale. The reason for this differentiation presumably was to avoid working 
costs on foreign railways being increased. 

From 1st April 1921, the public coal scale was revised; in this case also 
the revised scale applied to public coal only. After the 1921 revision, the 
B. N. and E. I. Railways decided that they could no longer afford to carry 
coal for foreign railways at rates other than those applicable to the public 
and intimation to this effect was sent to all railways and also to the Railway 
Board. The Railway Board, however, objected to this proposal, but in due 
course agreed to the introduction of a revised scale for the carriage of 
“ Loco.” coal for foreign railways. This scale came into operation oil and 
from 1st December 1922 and is the one now in force The visw of the 
B. N. Railway is that the rates for public coal and coal for foreign railways 
should be charged at the same scale, 

58 and 59. Payment of terminal charges to Port Commissioners. —Except 
in the case of coke booked to the Shalimar Coal Depot, the whole of the 
Calcutta terminal charge is paid over to the Port Commissioners. 


The Calcutta charges on coal and coke recovered from the public are: — 


Re. 0-4-6 per ton on coal. 

Re. 0-9-1 per ton on coke. 

The charges payable to the Port Commissioners on all coal and coke traffic 
are:— 

l. At Shalimar Coal Depot, Re. 0-4-6 per ton. 


2. At Kidderpore Docks, Re. 0-9-1 per ton. 

In the case of dock traffic therefore, the railway has to make good front 
its earnings a sum of Re. 0-4-6 per ton on all coal. 
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(xxiii) The rebate on coal and its effects. 

60. Effects of export coal rebate. —The rebate of 25 per cent, was introduced 
from 1st January 1921. From this date up to the end of October 1924, 
the total amount of coal shipped from Calcutta was 1,040,826 tons as against 
801,1.36 tons during the corresponding period last year, or an increase of 
239,690 tons. 

this additional tonnage represents an increase in the gross revenue of 
the two railways which carry this traffic of approximately Rs. 45,000. 

61. Payment of rebates. —Claim is submitted in a prescribed form—see 
Appendix O. The claim should be made in terms of local Rate Advice No. 
25, item 13 of 24th July 1924—see. Appendix X*. 

The time taken for checking and granting refunds differs in Local and 
Foreign traffic. By Foreign traffic is meant traffic booked from Bengal- 
Nngpur Railway collieries and carried part of the way by East Indian 
Railway to the docks. 

In the case of Local traffic, the payment is made in 10 days, but in 
Foreign traffic it depends on reply being received from the East Indian 
Kaliway. A suggestion has been made for the collecting railway to make 
the payment and debit the other railway with the specified percentage of 
their earnings, which will enable payments to be made as in the case of 
local traffic. 

62. Rebate versus concessional rate. —The rebate system is a “protective” 
measure, it prevents the possibility of the concession rate being used for 
coal said to be for export but subsequently not exported. 

63. Rebates on other commodities, —There is only one such instance on 
Bengal-Xagpnr Railway, i.c., a rebate of 15 per cent, on piece-goods, yarn 
and cotton twist and sewing thread from Nagpur and via and Rujnandgaon 
to Shnliraar and via for direct shipment to other than Indian Ports. A 
similar rebate is granted by G. 1. P. Railway on booking from Nagpur to 
Bombay. This rebate was originally introduced in 1897 and lias very seldom 
been utilised. In fact, no payments have been made on this account since 
1915. The question of withdrawing the rebate is under consideration. 

(xxiv) The working of the coal depots at Howrah and Shalitnar. 

64. Position as to the ooal depfits. —The Beugal-Nagpur Railway can 
carry coal direct to the Port Commissioners' Coal Depots at Shalimar or to 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Depot, hut coal for the East Indian Railway 
Howrah Depot is routed from the coalfields via the East Indian Railway. 

65. Coal-dep6t rents. —A statement P as asked for is attached. The 
B. N. Railway lease from the Port Commissioners a plot of land North 
of the Port Commissioners’ Shalimar Coal Depot, measuring 335 cottahs. 
Rent in respect of the whole of the plot, which includes three sets of service 
lines and several pathways between plots, is charged by the Port Commis¬ 
sioners. The railway can sublet the plots only, ieuving the area occupied 
by the sidings and pathways for general use. Prior to January 1923, the 
railway was charging its sub-tenants the same rate of rent as it had to 
pay to the Port Commissioners. In December 1922 it was found that the 
railway was recovering Rs. 2,294 per mensem from its tenants against its 
liability to the Port, Commissioners for Rs. 3,626-12-0, representing a loss 
of Rs, 1,332-12-0 to the railway per mensem. It was then decided that as 
the service lines and the pathways exist for the general use of all the 
plot-holders, the excess payment which had hitherto been borne by' the 
railway' should be recovered in proportion from the. depot-holders. As, out 
of a total of 335 cottahs, only 226 cottahs could be marked out for coal 
plots it was decided that the plot-holders should be charged vent at rates 
50 per cent, higher than the railway was paying to the Port Commissioners. 
This is the reason for the variation since January 1923. The variation since 
.November 1920 is due to reassessment of rent by Port Commissioners. 
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(xxv) Prevention of 'pilferage. 

66. Pilferage from wagons. —Tho question of coal thefts is one that ha* 
always been a matter of concern to this railway. 

in 1923 a special Watch and Ward Branch was created under the 
control of a Superintendent and this Branch immediately concentrated their 
efforts on reducing coal pilferages. 

It was known that the heaviest thefts took place in the Adra Yard 
and while coal trains were working up the heavy grade leading out of 
Bhojudih Station. 

As a result of the efforts of the Watch and Ward Branch it is under¬ 
stood that thefts in these two places have how been reduced to a minimum 
if not altogether eliminated-. 

With the expansion of the Branch and the extension of its activities 
throughout tile Bengal-Nagpur Railway system it is hoped that coal thefts 
will be so reduced as to be negligible. 


(xxvi) General recommendations, 

67. Suggestions for quickening coal transport and stimulating export of 
ooal. —In mv opinion the following are the chief points requiring constant 
attention, efforts, and improvements for the purpose of speeding lip the tran¬ 
sportation of coal, and particularly of export cool:— 

(1) Loading of complete trains from one despatcher to one destination. 

(2) Installation of weighbridges at large collieries, so as to overcome 

tiie delays that occur in adjusting badly loaded wagons at 
weighmeiit stations. 

(3) Supervision of colliery sidings to prevent pilferage of wagon 

equipment. 

(4) Immediate attention on behalf of railways to the equipment of 

all wagon stock with vacuum brake and special attention to its 
maintenance in good condition. 

(5) Elimination of delays by railways at engine-changing stations 

for train examination. 

(6) Provision of mechanical loading at collieries and in the case of 

big owners, overhead bins securing the possibility of loading 
full trains in 2 or 3 hours. 

(7) Mechanical handling appliances at the docks. 


(xxvii) Coke. 

68. Coke. —With the exception of the answers to Questions 19, 20, 21 
and 22 the answers apply to coke as well as coal. 


(Txix ) Coal traffic via Waltair. 

71. Wagons made over to Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway at 
Waltair. —The maximum number of wagons which we are in a position, 
under normal conditions, to make over daily- to the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway at Waltair is 150, and this number is apportioned between 
coal and commodities other than coal, according to the demand that arises 
from time to time for the movement of coal and other commodities, and 
the possibility of supplying suitable wagons for general traffic. 

In actual practice the proportions of coal and general merchandise, de¬ 
spatched via Waltair throughout the year, are approximately Iths and |ths 
respectively. 

Tho factors which prevent our making over a large number of wagons 
daily are limited line capacity and engine power. The line capacity is being 
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improved at the present time by the construction of 9 crossing stations 
between Khargpur and Walt.air and the introduction of the Train-control 
system between Khurda Road and Waltair. The Train-control system was 
brought into use during the current half-year between Khargpur and Khurda 
Road, and ft marked improvement in the movement of trains and conse¬ 
quent increase in line capacity has been effected in consequence. 

The possibility of running heavier engines over the section between 
Khargpur and Waltair is now under examination and, if it is decided that 
this should be done, it is anticipated that a marked improvement in the 
power position would result. 
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STATEMENT A. 

Tonnage of traffic handled in thousands since 1912. 
(Vide questions 2, 3 and 4.) 





Railway 
materials 
for B.X. 

Ry. 

Coal. 

Year. 

General. 

Military 

Stores. 

Public and 
Foreign 
Rys. 

B.N.Ry. 

1912 

2,723 

o 

251 

3,014 

423 

1913-14 

3,119 

1 

347 

3,018 

4X8 

1911-15 

2,703 

o 

395 


490 

1915-10 

3,040 

5 

364 

3,320 

478 

1910-17 

3,349 

31 

300 

3,644 

465 

1917-18 

3,146 

112 

271 

3,484 

527 

1918-19 

3,317 

5S 

228 


027 

1919-20 

3,658 

1P1F 

422 

3,517 

022 

1920-21 

3,587 

ii 

425 

3,744 

591 

1921-22 

3,774 

3 

337 

3,558 

720 

1922-23 

4,118 

3 

520 

3,816 

743 

1923-24 

4,752 

4 

800 

3,820 

702 








Total. 

0,415 
0,923 
0,895 
7,213 
7,IS'.) 
7,533 
7,731 
8,253 
3.35P 
8,398 
9,200 
10.144 
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STATEMENT B. 

Despatches of Coal in thousands (includes B. N. Loco. coal). 


(Vide questions 2, 3 and 4.) 



Upward. 

Downward. 

Total. 


Tons 

Tons 

Tors 

fist, half . 

.593 

1,110 


1912-J 




(.2nd „ .... 

670 

891 


Total 

is 


3.204 

fist half 

654 

1.038 


19135 




(.2nd „ .... 

rris 

S79 


Total 

1,372 

1 

3,309 

fist halt . . 


91 


3914-5 




(.2nd „ .... 

|F7S4 

904 

" 

Total 

1,531 

1,822 

O ( 0l «> 

fist half .... 

SOI 

852 


1915-5 




12ml .. 

S.V-. 

760 


Total 

1.715 

1,021 

3,33$ 

fist half .... 

1,112 

739 


10KW 




(.2nd „ .... 

1,120 

701 


ToTAt. 

2,239 

1,503 

3,74! 

fist half .... 

1,233 

790 


1917-5 



(.2nd „ .... 

1,039 

630 


Total 

2,292 

1,420 

3,718 
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Upward. 

Downward. 

Total. 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

flat half 


1/119 

637 


Year 1918^ 





(.2nd „ 

. 

13,14 . 

<M0 , 

.. . i 

“ 


Total 

2,733 

1,277 

4,010 

fist half 


1,223 

<.'57 


„ 19J9-J 




12nd „ 

‘ 

1,439 

658 



Total 

2,662 

1,315 

3,977 

fist half 


1,215 

700 


1920^ 




(.2nd „ 

* 

1,164 

958 

•• 


Total 

2,379 

1,658 

, 

i, 4,037 






fist half 

• • • mfJ 

1,262 

734 


,, i92is; 



(.2nd „ 

• • • • 

1,415 

666 

•• 


Total 

2,677 

1,400 

<1,077 

f 1st half 


1,283 

764 


,, 1922-f 




(.2nd „ 

. 

1,468 

687 



Total 

2,751 

1,1-51 

4,202 

fist half 


1,349 

593 


,, 1923-f 



1.2nd „ 


1,463 

636 

•• 


Total 

2,812 

. 

4,041 


























STATEMENT C. 


Slat'mm! fh'nving particulars of numie.r of wagons looked Up and Doum for Coat 

'Traffic. 

(Vide questions 2, 3, 4, 9 and 10.) 

Indent and supply 1912 to 1924. 

Up — Up Local — Adra to Nagpur and Kutni Murwara. 

South Local—Kharagpur to Waltair. 

Via Nagpur—Kutni Murwara -Gomoh—Waltair. 

Down = Down Local—Bhojudili to Asansol—Adra to Shalimar. 

Vid Ferry— Vid Asansol. 




No. of wagons booked. 

Total No. of wagons supplied. 


Year. 

Up. 

Down. 

Total. 

Up. 

Down. 

Total. 

Total 

Indent. 

1912 Una 


‘23,613 
27,918 

61,300 

51,558 

84,913 

70,506 



81,102 

72,651 

145,774 

D 05,046 

,w »{tad 

• • 

26,801 

30,056 

59,040 

51,460 

85,841 

81,516 

By., 


78,830 

85,909 

196,516 

170.021 

1014 ^ 

(2nd 


30,701 

33,801 

54,805 

49,025 

85.006 

83,426 



73,334 

82,133 

153,292 

168,349 

lot r. $ 1st 
lJl ° (2nd 


39.008 

37,704 

49.222 

41,476 

88,230 

79,180 



85,835 

73,8U> 

174,06.5 

129,359 

1916 { 2 nd 


48,965 

48,069 

44,863 

40,707 

93,858 

88,776 



93,999 

76,983 

251,277 

164,717 

1917 {L 9 ,d 


55,7*27 

53,070 

43,817 

30,073 

99,544 

83,142 



104,431 

98,031 

154,950 

193,036 

1918 ilnd 


61,473 

57,865 

41,279 

38,920 

102,752 

96.805 



107,568 

93,267 

153,513 

202,512 

wof&d 


55,212 
6b,238 

42,042 

40,785 

97,254 

107,023 



103,927 

95,431 

189,861 

201,315- 

lOioftel 


57.854 

53,831 

43,911 

53,626 

101,765 

107,657 



109,718 

108,758 

151.019 

213,340' 

«®{Sla 

« 

57,371 

58,938 

44 103 
48,265 




101,734 

90,556 

191,491 

224,510 

1922 {2nd 


59,125 

68,102 

54,043 

44,007 

113,168 

112,109 



101,308 

91,850 

241,512 

136,959 

1923 1 Jnd 


•48,855 

66,134 

41,489 

45,656 

90,344 

111,790 



89,599 

85,901 

223,218 

444,212 

1094.; 

* u ^ 4 1 2nd 


58,797 

70,724 

49,822 

29,458 




100,603 

94,820 

538,657 

188,214 

(5 month ^ 









* * w umber of wagons Bookei " indudes ; - 

(а) Number of wagons sum lied to B. N. R. Collieries for loading and booking to stations on or 

rid that Railway by direct route. 

(б) Number of wagons supplied to E. 1. R. Collieries for loading and making over to B. N. Ry.. 

via Excliange joints for booking by B. N. Ry. to stations on or fid that Ra I way by 
direct route. 

“ Number oj wagons supplied ” includes : - 

(а) Number of wagons supplied to B. N. Ry. Collieries for loading and booking to stations on or 

vid that Railway by direct route. 

(б) Number of wagons supplied to B. NT. R. Collieries for loading and making over to E, I. Ry. 

tid Exchange points for booking by that Railway to stations on or vid that Railway by 
direct r^wte. 

















STATEMENT l\ 



(5 moht'. 8) 
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STATEMENT E. 


Maxima supplies and clearances. 
( Vide question 114 


1 

(1) 

(2) 



Supplies 
to Sec- 


CLEARANCES 1KOK ‘LCIIONS SHOWN IN COLUMN (2). 

Total 

Clear¬ 

ances. 

tion*> 
shown in 
column 
(2). 

Section. 

Fid 

Gomoii 

Vid 

Vid ' Vid 
Bhaga jPathardih 

Vid 

Bliojudih. 

235* 

[ Bormo Branch . 

10* 

20* 

I 

.. j - 

205* 

235 

50 

Mohuilii-Gowoh 

2j 



30 

50 

25 

Kowagarh-Malkera 


• • 

! 

25 

25 

75 

(Walk era, Mohuda, 
Talgaria, JJho- 
judm.) 



i 

75 

75 

250 

{MalU era. BhoJ aciih 

J C. line.) 


apipjl 

/>• i sd 

i 

220 

250 


rid flomoh . 


— 

rt&fr. i 

50 

50 


Fid Katrta , 



1 

25 

■Bill 

** 

Fid Bhsga 

\... 


1 

125 

1 


Via Fatharuih 

J 

__ 

1 

_ j ■ 

— 

1. 

035 


30 

20 

rWB? 

755 

835 


(I! j <-) ) 

m 

| 

| 

i 


Supplies ! i 

to Sec- j J 

shown* In' S?cticn ' ! 

column : 1 

(2). ) 

Clearances from ?ec?ions shown in 
COLUMN (2). 

Vid Asanrol. j Vid Adra and Anara. | 

j i 

Total Clearames. 

200t : Radhanagar and 

| Chauraaht. 

i 

45 i 

I 

155 

2C0 

! Vid Aaansoi . 


00 

oo 

_ ; 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 • 

?oo 1 

« ! 

245 ! 

290 





■ 

i 1 

Total j 

; n 2'* 


• Saucliei, and clearances hy E.I.K. Idiots are not included, 
t TheiSe supplies are made H orn Adra and Anara, and Include loaded wagons arriving at Bnrnpur 
and Bengal Iron 'Works, which, alter unloading ,are supplied to the Coalfields. 
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STATEMENT F. 


(Vide question 13.) 


Name and No. of Pilot. 

Section worked by Pilot. 

a 

Engine base. 

7o, of Pilot 
Engines 
required 
daily. 

1. Quarry 

Sawang and Joint Colliery Ber- 

Ehojudih 

1 


mo. 



2. Q. I. r. . 

Kargali Colliery 

}t 

1 

3. Kalithan . . C 

Ehojudih Talgaria . 

) 



Sudamdih Branch . 

„ 

} 

4. Sudaindih . Q 

Pathardib Link 

J 


5. Bhourah . 

Ehoura Colliery Sidings . 

»» * 

ii 

6. Jharapuker 

Jharapuker and Jitpur Colliery 

>> 

L 


Sidings. 



7. Sijua 

Sijua Colliery, Loyabad Malkera 

>1 

2) 


(excluding Malkera Station). 



8. Loyabad . 

Loyabad Yard Sidings 


]i 

9. Bhutgaria . 

Bhutgaria Parbad . 

>f 4 


10. Jamadoba I 





Hhutgaria Jamadoba 

ft 

) 

n. „ ii j 




12. Joint Colliery 

Joint Colliery Bermo 

„ 

i 

12 



in 

13. Malkera I 

Mohuda Malkera 

'I 




> Mohuda 

s 

14- „ II 

Mohuda Katrasgaih 

J 


15. Dhori 

Dhori Jamuniatand (excluding 


l 


Bokaro Jherria Branch'. 



10. Khanoodih Kat- 

1st half of Khanoodih Connec- 



ras Connection 

tion. 

1 


i. 



i 

17. Khanoodih Kat- 

2nd half of Khanoodih Connec- 



ras Connection 

tion. 



n. 




18. Bokaro Jherria . 

Bokaro Jherria Branch . 

»» 

t 

19. Mohuda I 

Mohuda Khanoodih 

'J 


20. „ 11 

Mohuda .Jamuniatand 

> ,, 

i 

21. „ III 

Murlidih Branch 

> 


22. Parbad 1 . 

Bhaga Yard Ridings including 




Jamadoba Colliery Siding No. 

l 

*1 


fi. 

r ” 


23. „ II . 

Bhaga Parbad 

J 



i 


n 

i 
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STATEMENT H. 

Statemen t showing the number of coal wagons booked , overloaded and the penalty 
charges realised from collieries from 1922 to October 1924. 

I Vide questions 19 and 20.) 



1022 

No. of 
wagons on 
which 
penalty 
levied. 

Total 
amount of 
penalty. 

' 

Total No. 
of wagons 
booked. 

Nn. of 
wagons 
overloaded. 

Pc.ient- 
auc t* the 
total of 
vernalized 
wagons. 

Percent¬ 
age to 
total 
over- 
leaded. 







Its. 





January 





349 

698 


1.126 

2-1 

6-71 

.February 





ass 

710 

17.153 

l.Ml 

21 

6-07 

March . 





238 

5.) 6 

18.071 

1,257 

1-36 

6 -73 

April 





291 

588 

18.71,2 

l.f. 61 

1 -57 

5-67 

May , 





213 


18.516 

937 

1 • 1 5 

5-06 

June 






444 

17.118 

1.276 

1 * 28 

7-45 

J illy 





2)3 

406 

23,895 

884 

■80 

3-69 

A up nst 





402 

984 

18.236 


2-7 

7 • 5 7 

September 





-171 

942 

17.390 

l,6j 5 

2-7 

9-28 

October 





41G 

832 

18,601 

1.586 

2*2 

8*53 

November 





438 


17.269 

1,423 

2*5 

8-23 

December 





434 

868 

22,891 

1,185 

1-8 

51 i 




Total 


4,140 

8,280 


14,772 








1923 






No, of 




Percent* 

Percent” 






wagons On 

Total 

Total No. 

No. of 

age* to the 

age to 






which 

amount of 

of wagons 

wagons 

total ot 

total 






penalty 

penalty. 

b’.H>kc.l. 

overloaded. 

penalized 

over- 






levied. 




wagons. 

loaded. 







Ks. a. 



P| 


January 





305 

2,019 0 

16,529 

1,210 


7-36 

.February 





452 

5.971 0 

16,195 

855 


5-28 

March . 





366 

4.5(14 0 

10,3i, 7 

949 

2-2 

5*84 

April . 





361 

3,274 0 

15,948 

87^ 

2-2 

MWlT ■ 

May . 





155 

1.219 0 

15,195 

639 

1-02 


3 uno . 





209 

1,44!) 0 

15,448 

706 

1-3 


J uly . 





362 

2,922 0 

17,101 

954 

21 


August 





290 

1,238 0 

17,172 

867 

1-7 


September 





372 

1.623 0 

17.472 


21 

5-3o 

October 





325 

1,452 8 

17,836 

909 

1-8 

5*10 

November 





514 

2,244 0 

19,332 

1,196 

2-6 

6-18 

Decern her 





340 

1,456 8 

17.589 

1,002 

1*0 

5-69 




Total 


4.101 

29,368 0 

2,02,134 

11.094 








1924 






No. of 




Percent- 

Percent- 






wagons Oil 

Total 

Total No. 

No. of 

age to the 

age to 






which 

amount of 

of wagons 

wagons 

total ot 

total 






penalty 

penalty. 

bioked. 

overloaded. 

penalized 

over- 






levied. 




wagons. 

loaded, 







118 . 





January 





345 

1,453 

16,750 

1,089 

2*06 

5*80 

February 





370 

1,388 

16.886 

1.160 

2-2 

687 

March . 





238 

1.730 

18,135 

1,018 

1-3 

6-61 






542 

4,547 

20,610 

1,515 

2-6 

734 

May 





279 

2,394 

19,806 

985 

1*4 

4 97 

June 





240 

1,869 

16.402 

834 

1-5 

5« 8 

July . 





507 

4.343 

18.444 

1,341 

2-7 

<29 






390 

3,143 


1.2S3 

1*9 

6 33 

September 





628 

4,978 

■sa 

1,596 

2-9 

7 sa 

October 





539 

4,541 

20.378 

1.291 

2 -C 

6.25 

November 











December 










•• 




Total 


4,087 

30,386 

189,406 

12,118 


■■ 
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STATEMENT I. 

Hates for 'public coal, coke, and patent fuel from, the Jharia field to Kidder pore 

Docks. 



(Vide question 49.) 


TtLNKEK. 



C'Ai.e.rTTA 

11. X. 

CHARGES. 

ID v, 



Terminal. 

Coal. 

Coke. 



19X2 ..... 

1913 

19U ' ‘ ' ' ’ 

9916 ... 

191# • ) 

From 1st January 1917 to 31st 3 2 0 0 2 0 XU 

Dererrter 1917*. 


Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
Hs ». p. Rs. A. P Rs A. P Rs. A. r. Rs. A P. Rs, A. r, 

S 2 0 Xil XU 0 16 3 2 0 3 9 6 


Same a* above 


XU 0 4 6 3 4 0 3 S 6 

Same as above 


(i) From 1st January 1920 
to 31st March 20. 

(ii) Prom 1st A wit 20 to 3 6 0 0 

30th June 1920. 

(Ui) From 1st July 19 *» 

31st December 1920. 


Same aa above 


0 4 6 3 8 0 3 13 6 


Same aa above 


(1) From let January 1921 
to 31»t March 1921. 


Same aa above 


(11) From lat April 1921 to 3 11 0 0 2 0 XU 0 4 6 3 13 0 4 1 6 

31st December 1021. 


(i) From 1st January 1922 Same as above 

to 31st March 1922. 

(ii) From 1st April 1922 to 400 020 046 090 46G 4110 

V 30th April 1922. 

(Ui) From 1st May 1922 to 400 040 046 000 486 4 13 0 

31st December 1922. 

Q 23 * ... * Sameas^ above 

Same as above 


, Tn bookimr from the Bokharo-Jharla and Bokharo Coalfields, served by the Boklmro Joint 
Hallway. the lollowin* extra chargee due to the Joint Hallway are leviable in addition to the rates from 
the Jharia Field 

(a) From Bokharo-Jhaiia Field .... He. 0-2-0 per ton. 

(b) From Bokharo Field.Be. 0-5-0 per ton. 
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STATEMENT I. 


Rates for public coal, coke, and patent fuel from the Jharia field to Kiddirvore 

Docks. 


(Vide question 49.1 


SHIPMENT!. 


itate 
exclusive 
oricbate 
and extra 
charges. 

JB. S. 
Ply. 

Terminal. 

| Calcutta charges. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Coni. 

Coke. 

Coal, 

Coke. 


Pe • ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per to:i. 

Per ton. 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 


2 7 0 

Nil 

Nil 

0 4 6 

2 7 0 

2 116 

Rebate in'Jorce.t 



Sam* a? 

i zibove 



Do. 

12 7 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

0 4 6 

2 0 0 

2 13 fl 

Do. 1 



Same as 

fibove 

J ■ 



In: t 



tSame as 

abjve 



Do t 



Same as 

above 



Do. t 

3 6 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

? 4 6 

3 8 0 

3 12 6 

Reba ,e wit»- 







drawn. 



Same as 

above 



Do. 

3 11 0 

0 2 C 

Nil 

0 4 6 

3 13 0 

4 l 6 

Do. 



Same as 

above 



I)o 

4 0 0 

0 2 C 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

4 0 6 

4 11 0 

Do. 

4 0 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

4 3 6 

4 13 0 

Do. 



Same as j 

ibove 



Do. 

8 0 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

3 S 6 

8 13 0 

Rebate idtro- 







duced* 


t Rebate applied to coal shipped t> any port, 

; Rebate limited to coal shipped to Burma and ports outside India only. 
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STATEMENT J 


Rates fur public coal, coke, and patent fuel from Chaurashi to Kidder pore 

Docks. 


1 Vide question 49.) 





l'UKXEll. 



Calendar Year. 

Jtato 
errlurtvc 
of all 

11. 1N\ 

Hlv. 

Calcutta 

CHARGE!!?. 

TOTAL. 


extra 

charges. 

Terminal, 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Coal. 

Coke. 


For ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 


Us. A. ?. 

Us. A. P. 

Us. A. p. 

US. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1924. ..... 

1915 ..... 

1910 .... 

2 13 0 

ii 

nil. 

XU 

Same as 

0 4 6 

above 

2 13 0 

3 1 C 

From 1st January 1917 to 3lBt 
December 1917. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920- 

(i) From la* January 1920 to 
31st March 1920. 

2 13 0 

I 

0 2 0 

yu 

Same as 

Same as 

0 4 0 

above 

above 

2 15 0 

3 3 0 

(11) From 1st April 1920 to 
30th Judb 1920. 

(iii) From 1st July 1920 to 
3l»t December 1920. 

1921— 

(i) From 1st January 1921 tc 
31st March 1921. 

3 2 0 

0 2 0 

| 

Nil 

Same as 

same as 

0 4 0 

above 

above 

3 4 0 

3 8 6 

(il) From 1st April 1921 to 
31st Deceinberl 921. 

1922 

(1) From 1st January 1922 to 
31st March 1922; 

8 8 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

flmc aa 

0 4 6 

above 

3 8 0 

3 12 6 

(ii) From 1st April 1522 to 
30th April 1922. 

8 11 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 9 0 

4 1 6 

4 6 0 

(iii) From IstMay 1922 to 31st 
December 1925. 

3 11 0 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

4 3 6 

4 8 0 


Same as above 

I 

Same as above 














statement j. 


Dates for public coal, coho, and patent fuel from Chaurashi to Kidderpore 

Docks. 


(Vide question 49.) 
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STATEMENT K. 


Rates fur public coal, cuke, an patent fuel from Radhanagar to Ki&derpore 

Docks. 


(Vide qnpstion 49.) 


Calendar Year. 


1012 . 
1013 . 

1914 , 

1015 . 

1016 . 


From 1st Jammrv 1017 to 31st 
December 191". 


1918 . 

1019 . 


1020 

(h From 1st Jannarv 1920 to 
S1 st March 1920. 

(M) From l*t Anil :1 29 to 
3Gth June 1920. 

(lii) From 1st Ju’y 1920 to 
31st December 1920 


1921 

fl) From 1st January iwv.j to 
31st Mnrch 192- 

(l-> From 1st April 1921 to 
31st December 1921. 


1922 

(O Irani 1st January! 21 to 
3lst March 192>. 

(ii) From 1st April 1922 to 
30th April 1922. 

(ill) From 1st May 1922 to 31st 
December 1922. 

1923 .... 

1924 .... 


BCKKF.R. 

Kate 


Calcutta 


exclusive 

b. >\ 

nunoKS. 



of all 

ttlv. 





extra 

Termiiittl. 





charge*. 


Coal. 

Coke. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Its. A. 

Rs. A. P. 

P.s, A. P 

Its. A T J . 

US. A. P 

ItS. A. P 

2 11 0 

Nil 

Nil 

0 4 0 

2 11 0 

2 15 6 

X 

1 * 






> 

i 


Same as 

above 



J 

2 11 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

0 4 6 

2 13 0 

3 5 6 

'1 






J. 

fll 1 ] 
i 

Santa* above 

1 

i 




jj||| 

Same as 

above 



» 

o 

o 

0 2 0 

rfgj| 

Nil 

0 4 6 

r> 2 o 

3 6 6 



Same as 

above 





Same as above 



3 2 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

0 4 6 

3 4 0 

3 8 6 



Same as 

above 



3 9 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

3 15 6 

4 4 0 

3 9 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

ite 

4 6 0 



Same as 

above 





Same as above 






r 
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STATEMENT K. 

Hates for public coal, colee and patent fuel from Radhanagar to Kidder pore 

Docks. 

(Vide question 49-) 


SHrrMEST. 

Kate 


Calcutta 

CHARGES. 

Total. 

exclusive 

R. N. 





of rebate 

Riy. 





and extra 

Terminal, 





charges. 


Coal. 

Coke. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Ra. a, p. 

Its, a. r. 

R3. A. P. 

Rs. A. J>. 

Rfi. A. P, 

Rs. a. P. 

2 2 0 

Nil 

Nil 

0 4 6 

2 2 0 

2 6 6 



A 

Same as 

above 



2 2 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

0 4 6 

2 4 0 

2 8 6 



i 

Same as above 





Same as above 

1 





1 

Same as above 
i 



3 0 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

0 4 6 

3 2 0 

* 0 6 



Same as above 



3 2 0 

0 2 0 

Nil 

0 16 

3 4 0 

3 8 6 



Same S3 above 



.3 9 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

3 15 6 

4 4 0 

3 9 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

4 1 0 

4 6 0 



i 

Same as above 



2 10 9 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 9 0 

3 3 3 

3 7 0 


RKMAXKS. 

Rebate in force. 

(0 

1)0 (e) 

Do. (if) 

do. w; 

D®. (if) 

Do. (i) 

Rebate with¬ 
drawn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rebate intro¬ 

duced. (e) 


(e) Rebate applied to Coal ((hipped to auy Port. 

(f) Rebate limited to Coal ihinted t' Burma and Porta eatelde Indie only. 
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STATEMENT L. 

Bates for public coal , coke and patent fuel to Bombay, 
(Vide question 50.) 

| BUXK.DR, A .NT) SHIPMENT. 


FROM THK .THARIA 


CaI'jLi<]gr fear. 


ma . 

1913 . 

H14 . 

1C 15 

1D1G 

(I) l?fc January 1916 to 31st 

August 1916. 

(II) 1st September 1916 to 31st 

December 1916. 

1917* . 

1918* .... 

1919* . 

1920* 

(I) 1st January 1920 to 31st- 

Mareh 1920. 

(II) 1st April 1920 to 31st De¬ 

cember 1920. 

1921* 

(1) 1st. January 1921 to 31st 
March 1021. 

(ii) 1st April 1921 to 30th Sep¬ 

tember 1921. 

(iii) 1st October 1921 to 31st 

December 1921. 


Hate 
ex elusive 
Of all 
extra 
charges. 


Per ton. 

Ps. A. P. 
10 12 0 


I 

i 


11 8 0 


12 2 0 


13 14 0 
13 14 0 


Extra charges to be. added. 


Terminal, 


B. A\ 


Pci ton. 
Us. A, P. 
XU 


G. 1. P. 


Per ton. 
TN. A. 1 
XU 


Same as above 


Same as above 


0 2 0 


Ml 


Same as above 


Same as above 


0 2 0 


XU 


Same as above 


0 2 0 
0 2 0 


0 2 0 
0 2 0 


G. I. V. llv 
GlMt. 
charge. 


Per ton. 

Its. a. p. 
0 8 0 


0 8 0 


0 8 0 


0 8 0 
1 0 0 


T OTA I#. 


Per ton. 
Hs. a, p. 
11 4 0 


12 2 0 


12 12 0 


14 10 0 

15 2 0 


1922 

(i) 1st January 1922 to 30th 
April 1922. 


13 14 0 


0 2 0 


040 100 15 4 0 


(ii) 1st May 1922 to 31st De¬ 
cember 1922. 


13 14 0 


1923* 

1924* 


} 


0 4 0 0 4 0 

Same as above 


10 0 15 6 0 


* In booking from the Bokharo-Jharia and Bokhara roalilclda served by the B^kharo Joint 
Railway, the following extra charges due to the Joint Railway, are leviable in addition to the rates 
from the Jharla Field :— 

(1) From Bokharo-Jharla Field . . . Re, 0-2-0 per ton. 

(2) From Bokbaro Field ... . Ke. 0-5-9 per ton. 
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TiL'XICKR AND SHIPMENT. 


'Prom C iaukashi. 


Extra charges to he added. 



Hate 
exclusive 
of all 
extra 
charges. 


Per ton. Per Lon, Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
Ps. A. V. Its. A. p. Rs. A. r. Its. a. y. Ks. a. p_ 


Same as sfbove 


0 S 0 112 0 


(1) 1st January 1010 to 31st Same as above 

August 1910. 

(il) 1st September 1910 to 31st. II 8 0 0 2 0 Si 

December I0l(i. 


Same as above 


0 8 0 12 2 . 0 


(1) 1st January 1020 to 31st Same as above 

March 1020. 

00 1st April 1920 to 31st De- 12 2 0 0 2 0 *Vi 

cember 1020. 


080 12 12 0 


(i) 1st Jaiiuarv 1021 to 31sf Same as above 

March 1921. 

(il) 1st April 1021 to 30th Sep- 13 14 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 8 0 U 10 0 

t ember 1021 . 

iii) 1st October 1021 to 31st 13 14 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 13 2 0 

December 1021 . 


(i) 1st January 1922 to 30th 13 14 0 
April 1022, 


0 2 0 0 4 0 1 0 0 15 4 0 


(ii) 1st May 1922 to 31st De- 13 11 0 0 4 0 0 4 0 1 0 0 15 6 0- 

cernbcr 1922. 


Same as above 
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Rato 
exclusive 
of .'ill 
extra 
charges. 


tu;_\xek axd shipment. 


Fp.osi Radii a nag ah. 


Extra charges to be added. 



G. 1. P- Ky. 
Ghat 
charge. 



Per ton. Per ton. 


Per ton. Per ton. 


Its. a. p, I Rs. a. r. Rs. a. p. Us. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

Sil Xil 0 8 0 11 4 0 


Same as above 


(i) let January 1016 to 31st Same as above 

August 1010. 

(ii) 1st September 1910 to 31st 11 8 0 0 2 0 Xi 

December 1010. 


0 8 0 12 2 0 


Same as above 


(i) 1st January 1920 to 31st 
March 1920. 

(M) 1st April 1920 to 31st Do- 12 2 0 
c ember 1020. 


Same as above 


080 12 12 0 


(i) 1st January 1921 to 31st Same as above 

March 1021. 

(ii) 1st April 1921 to 30th Sep- 13 14 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 0 8 0 14 10 0 

t ember 1921. 

(iii) 1st October 1921 to 31st 13 14 0 0 2 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 15 2 0 

December 1921. 


(i) 1st January 1922 to 30th 13 14 0 02 0 040 100 15 4 0 

A pi it 1022. 

(ii) 1st M3y 1922 to 31st Dc* 13 14 0 0 4 0 0 4 0 1 0 0 15 0 0 

e ember 1922. 


Same as above 
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STATEMENT M. 

Rates for public coal, coke and patent fuel to Madras. 
(Vide question 50.) 


BUNKER AND SHIPMENT. 


FilOM THE JHAKLA FlKtll. 


E:ild;ular Year. 


Extra charges to be added. 


Terminal. 





1st January 1017 to 31st Dc- 10 G 0 
cember 1017*. 


: :} 


(i) Ut January 1920 to 31st 
Match 1920. 

(11) 1st April 1020 to 31st Be- 10 15 0 
ceraber 1920. 


(1) 1st January 1921 to Cist 
March 1921. 

(U) 1st April 1921 to 31st De¬ 
cember 1021. 


(i) 1st January 1922 to COfch 

April 1922. 

(ii) 1st May 1922 to 31st Be- 13 5 0 

cemher 1022. 


Rate 
exclusive 
of all 
extra 
charges. 


Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
H3. A. P. Ra. A. P. Rs. A. P. Us. A. T, 


Same as above 

0 2 0 0 4 0 

Same as above 

Same of shove 
0 2 0 0 4 0 

Same as above 



Same as above 


Same as above 


Per ton. 

Us. a. r. 

Ml 

Per ton. 

Us. A. P. 

10 (i 0 

0 2 0 

10 Uj_i> 

j 

0 2 0 i 

11 7 O 

1 

0 2 0 

13 13 O 

i 

0 2 0 

I 

1 

1 IS 15 0 


* In booking from the Bokharo-Jharia and Bokhara Coalfields served by the llokharo Joint 
Railway, the following extra charges due to the Joint Hallway, are leviable in addition to the rates 
from the Jharia field ;— 

(L) From BoUharo- Jharia Field ....... He. 0-2-0 perron. 

(2) From Bokhara Field.He. 0-5-0 per ton. 
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STATEMENT M 

Rates for public coal, coke and patent fuel to Madras 
(Vide question 50.) 


■m-XKKU AND SHIPMAN 1’- 


From Cjaurashi- 


Extra charges tv be lulled. 


Uafc January 1917 to 31 at De¬ 
cember 11)17. 

1018. 

1919. 


'(i) 1st. January 1920 to 31at 
March 1920. 


eember 1920. 


(i) 1st January 1921 to 31st 
March 1921. 


cenber 1921. 


.(i) 1st January 1922 to 30th 
April 1922. 


cember 1922. 


.Kate 
exclusive 
oi all 
extra 
charges. 


Tit niual. yjj 

_ . IValtair 

extra 

11. N. N. 75. charge. 



Per ton. 

Per ton. 

Per ton. 

La. a. v. 

R.1. A. P. 

Ra. A. p. 

10 8 0 

Xil 

Xil 


m 

Saint as above 

i 

10 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 


m 

Same as above 


Sumt as alovo 

10 12 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 


Same as above 

13 5 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 


Sam?, as above 

13 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 


1 

Same a3 above 


xu 
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STATEMENT M. 

Ralets for public cml , coke and patent fuel to Madras. 
(Vide question 50.) 



Tati* 

oclnsive 
t.f :til 
extra 
charges. 


BUNKER AN1> SHIP.ME NT. 


FllOM IttOHANAttAK. 


b rtnt c.hurqt.z to be. added. 


Terminal. yj£ 

IVaJtair 
«\tra 

B. N. N. E. charge. 



l’er ton. Pei ton. Per ton. Ter ton. Per tea. 
PiS. P, tts. a. v. Its. A. I*. Its. a. p. Its. A. r. 


at January 1917 to 31 at Do 
„ oember 1917. 


10 0 0 Ml 


A it 10 6 0 


Same as above 


10 0 0 0 2 0 0 4 0 0 2 0 10 14 0 


Same as above 


ti) 1st January 1920 to 31st 
March 1920. 

<it) 1st April 1920 to 31 at. De¬ 
cember 1920. 


Same as above 


0 2 0 0 4 0 


0 2 0 11 7 0 


'(i) 1st January 1921 to 31st 
March 1921. 

(0i) 1st April 1921 to 31st De- 13 S 0 
ccniber 1921. 


Same as above 


0 2 0 0 4 0 


0 2 0 11 0 0 


(i) 1st January 1022 to 30th 
April 1922, 

(li) 1st May 1922 to 31st T>c- 13 SO 
comber 1922. 


Same as above 


0 4 0 0 4 0 


1924 


Same as above 
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STATEMENT X 

Extract from Bengal Nagpur Baihcuy Local Hate Advice No. 35 of 1935 

(Vide question 61.) 

Item 13.—Rebate on export coal and coke.—The period of admission of 
olaim for, and of the withdrawal of rebate on export cba! aiid coke, will 
be reduced from “ six months ” to “ three months.” 

Item 3 of Local Rate /Idviee No. 1 of 1924 wiki, therefore, bo revised 
as under :■— 

A rebate of 2d per cent, of the actual freight rate, excluding terminals 
or extra charges, etc., will ho allowed at tlie end of every three months of 
a calendar year on all coal and coke, except bunker coal and coke, booked 
at owners’ risk from the B. N. Railway colliery stations and exported by 
sea by any one consignee from the Port of Calcutta including Shalimar to 
any port in or outside India, as shown by the Bills of Lading. 

Claim for rebate.—Any rebate not claimed within two months of the 
expiry of each quarter of a calendar year in which it accrued will be subject 
to a discount in accordance with the following scale :— 

per cent. 

If claimed after two months, but within 3 mouths . f> 

If claimed after two months, but within 4 months . 10 

If claimed after two months, but within 5 months . . Id 
If claimed after two months, but within 6 months . . 20 

No rebate will be paid unless clamed within six mouths after the 
expiry of each quarter of a calendar year in which it accrue,'!. 

Coal or coke for the use of foreign railways must be consigned as public 
coal or coke and charged for accordingly in the first instance, in order to 
obtain the benefit of this rebate. 

This rebate is liable to cancellation at net l-'ss than three months’ notice 
counting from the end of ei.'h quarter. 


















Shalimah Coal Dbpot. 
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Sir GEORGE GODFREY, Agent, C. ISMAY, Esq., Commercial 
Traffic Manager, A. M. CLARK, Esq., Transportation 
Manager, C. W. A. CARROLL, Esq., Superinten¬ 
dent of Rates and Development, A. BAYLEY, 

Esq., Coal Manager, Adra, G. PELLY, Esq., 

District Traffic Superintendent, V. E. D. 

JARRAD, Esq., Superintendent of 
Transportation (Traffic). 

(Oral evidence -the 26th January 1925.) 

General. — Mr. Clark. —The number of colliery sidings on the Bcngal- 
Nagpur Railway is 170, and of colliery depots 74. I do not know how this 
compares with the East Indian Railway. 

New coalfields. — Hiir George Godfrey. —The new coalfields which arc or will 
be on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway system are as follows: — 

(1) The Mouth Kamnpura field. —This is on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
but a new line skirting the south side of it and running west towards Dalton- 
gunge is now being built by tho Railway Board. 

(2) Bolcaro-Ramgarh. —This is on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway steam, but 
the line serving it is joint with the East Indian Railway. 

(3) Hutar. —A new Central Indian Coalfields Railway is now being built by 
the State and it seems probable that the working of it will be entrusted to the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

(4) Talchar. —This will be wholly on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Tho development of these new fields will bring more coal traffic on to our 
lines: on the other hand new lines are being built and the extension via 
Daltonganj in particular will give a new outlet up-country to the North 
■Western Railway and divert traffic which now passes over our other lines. 

(To Mr. Legije.) —This will ease waste of wagon-days which results 
from sending coal vid Katni and Katni-Marwara instead of direct to tho 
North Western Railway. The opening up of the new lines to the new coal¬ 
fields will not, I think, transfer the wagon-difficulty from the Jharia field 
to the new fields. The position as to wagons is largely due to the directions 
from which the demands for wagons on a particular field come: and tho 
opening up of new fields will ease the wagon-difficulty in the Jharia field. 
The difficulty is largely in getting the trains through and not in any actual 
deficiency in the number of wagons, ff the Madras Railway, for example 
take 10,000 tons of coal from Talchcr it must necessarily relieve the outlet 
from Jharia. This would, T agree, bo dependent oil the Jharia collieries 
getting no new markets. In this connection I would remark that the ten¬ 
dency will be for coal to get cheaper when the new fields open out and for 
the demand to he stimulated. 

The Bally Bridge. — Sir George Godfrey. —I think that the time will come, 
in ten or fifteen years perhaps, when the Bengal-Nagpur Railway trains will 
havo to run over the Bally Bridge. The ferry in itself involves no delay, 
hut for the past two years the west bunk of the river has been silting and 
dredging has failed to remedy this. So we have had to move out our jetties 
further into the stream. This involved delay while we were holding con¬ 
ferences with the Port Commissioners, necessitated by the decision some 
fifteen years ago that nothing should be built beyond the line known as the 
Advance Reclamation Line. Before we could extend our jetties we had to 
get -bhils decision altered. A re-survey was done and now the up-stream 
pontoon has been moved out. The other pontoon will be taken in hand but 
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Till lint be ready till next September. When the two are working, we shall 
be able to move up to 500 wagons a day, but 500 wagons per day may not 
be enough in ten or fifteen years’ time. 

Vishnupur-Howrah 1 ine.— .S' ! r George Godfrey. —As regards the Vishnu- 
pur-Howrah project which was intended to give a more direct outlet from 
the coalfields to Calcutta, the position has altered since it was first put 
forward. It was actually sanctioned by the Railway Board at one time, but 
a little later this sanction was withdrawn. In any case the work could not 
have been taken up because at that moment the war broko out. Since then 
has come into existence the project for a now line from Barkakana to Ohandil, 
to open up the new Karanpura field, which will relievo the Bankura-Kharagpur 
line. It is a single line and is now under construction. It gives an almost 
direct run in from the new coalfield to Calcutta. 

(0 Staff. 

1, Organisation of Staff for ooal traffic. —il Tr. Clark. —AVe find that having, 
the Coal Manager in the coalfields and not in Calcutta is quite satisfactory. 
I do not see that any marked advantage would result from transferring him 
to Calcutta. He does no work other than coal traffic. 

The supervision that is exercised by the Superintendent of Transportation 
in Calcutta covers the movements of wagons to the coalfields districts, the 
clearance of loaded wagons from the coalfields districts to destination, super¬ 
vision over the number of wagons supplied daily, watching if fluctuations 
occur in the wagon supply which are not obviously accounted for, and in- 
short general supervision over the supply of wagons for, and the movement 
of wagons loaded with coal from, the coalfields. 

Mr. liayley. —The Assistant Traffic Superintendent at Bhojudih is respon¬ 
sible for moving general merchandise-wagons and for seeing that the pilots 
work correctly to timo (the whole of the staff for this purpose is under him)- 
and generally for supervising the work under me. Most of our work is in 
the Jharia coalfield : in the lower coalfield we have Radhanagar. 

Mr. Clark. — (To Mr. Lr.gge.) —The District Traffic Superintendent at 
Adra is responsible for the despatch of wagons to any from the Radhanagar 
and Chourashi fields and the working of traffic over the Adra district. He 
supervises wagons moving between Oliakradharpore and Adra, between 
Asansol and Adra, Bhojudih and Adra and between Adra and Kharagpur. 
As regards Jharia, the Coal Manager is responsible only for the movement 
of the coal traffic from the Jharia field into Bhojudih. Jharia is separate 
from the Radhanagar and Chourashi fields and is worked from Bhojudih. 

Mr. Clark.—(To Mr. Stuart Williams.) —Coal that goes from the new 
coalfield at Talcher to Calcutta will pass up the east coast main lino via 
Kharagpur : the miloago will be about 306 miles and the mileage for charge from 
Talcher to the Docks will he about 80 per cent, more than the mileage on 
which the rate from Bhaga is based. 



General questions Of Hvqon-SUppty. 

2. Total amount of coal transported. — Mr. Chirk .—The following statement shows thu tonnage of or.at bo;,kid for (1) Kidder- 
yore, (2) Shalimar and (3) Card on Roach and Brace Bridge Hall, separately since ldl2. 
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{a) Name was Biace Bridge Ha]] up to 1916-17 and thereafter Garden Jteaeb Coal Depot. 










Goods earnings under tiefollowing heads: 
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3, Number of wagons supplied to coalfields.— Mr. Clark,—(To Mr. <S turn* 

Williams.) —The reason why we have been making over more wagons t< rhc 
East Indian Railway than we have been taking from them is practically 
entirely the trouble at tile wagon-ferry. With the mitigation of the trouble 
the number made over to the East Indian Railway will he reduced. 

Mr. Bayley. —Up to the latter part of 1924 the East Indian Railway were 
making over more wagons to us than we were giving to them, but since then 
the position has been reversed. 

Mr. Clark. —Wo shall amplify this later. 

Mr. llayley. -In Statement O “ wagons booked ” includes wagons sup¬ 
plied by the East Indian Railway to collieries on their system but invoiced 
by the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway, and it omits the wagons supplied by tlm 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway hut invoiced by the East Indian Railway. On the 
other hand “ wagons supplied ” does not include those supplied by the East 
Indian Railway to collieries on the East Indian system and invoiced by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, hut it does include wagons supplied by the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway to collieries on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway system and 
invoiced by the East Indian Railway. 

5 . Distribution of empties between eoal and other traffic.— Mr. Chirk.— 
The discrepancy between the opinion given in the second paragraph of our 
reply and our remark in our answer to Question 28, that the supply of open 
wagons to collieries loading coal for the docks results in a considerable loss 
in capacity, is due to our not having been precise in our language in the 
later reply: -it should read “ the supply of nothing but open wagons to 
collieries loading for the docks.” We are supplying open wagons for the 
docks as far as possible: to a certain extent anyhow we are managing to 
supply such wagons. 

0. (?>) Influenoe on wagon-supply of pooling of wagons.— Sir Georqe 
Godfrey. —The wagon pool has, T agree, increased the supply of wagons in 
the oonlfieds. hut the value of this increase is discounted by the trouble 
involved in laying up for repairs wagons, which were unfit to run. The 
general condition of the wagons is certainly improving but it is not improving 
nearly so quickly as it would if the railways were in competition. (To 
Mr. Whitworth.) —Sometimes we have to obtain spares from the owning rail¬ 
way and this sometimes involves days of delay. The owning railway itself 
may he short of spares and then tends to keep what it has got for use in 
its own shops. Meanwhile the wagon stands idle in our shops. The alter¬ 
native would be to manufacture the defective part, hut that' might involve 
expenditure far in excess of the value of the part. 

7. Average turn-round of coal wagons. — Mr. Bayley. —The figure of three 
days from the time when they arrive empty at Bhojudih until they arrive 
back loaded and aro ready for onward despatch is rather too long: it is 
more like 21 days. 

Mr. Clark. —You see we allow 20 hours for loading. We anticipate in¬ 
creasing the rapidity of despatch between Bhojudih and the docks. As re¬ 
gards the other 9 days left on our figure of 11 days we have hitherto only 
been able to make up through-trains at Bhojudih for the docks to a limited 
extent, though we are gradually altering this for the better. To avoid 
blocking the yard we have had to move wagons out of Bhojudih as soon as 
trains could be made up there for Slialimar direction. These trains havo 
usually to be made up again at A dr a for Slialimar: they are then run 
through to Shalimar, stopping at Kharagpur for wagon-examination and 
being sent on thence to Shalimar whenever the latter place is able to receive, 
them. 

The handicap at Shalimar lias been thejgi'ting up of the river and the 
consequent restrictions on the working ci the «, gon-ferry. Before t. he wagons, 
can go on to the ferry, the train lias to be divided, has to wait for the 
ferry and has to he shunted on to it. The ferry crosses from the wasl side 
as soon as the ferry on the dock sid* is ready and then the wagon are 
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thrown up on to three lines: there they are collected anrl those for the docks 
are drawn away from the ferry-yard to the Garden Reach yard across a 
public road and are then sent on into the docks. The time taken between the 
arrival of the train at Shalimar and making over the wagons to the docks 
amounts to good many hours, and the same process goes on in the reverse 
direction. When the tides are low the ferry 1ms to stop working until there 
is sufficient water. 

These factors account for the long delays la) between Bhojudih and the 
•docks, and (b) between arrival at Shalimar and arrival at the docks. 

I should say that the delay betwen Shalimar and the docks accounts for 
something like 24 hours: but from to-day ive hope to show a marked improve- 
merit, because wo hope that the first of the two extensions of the ferry 
pontoons on the Shalimar side will be ready from to-day and that it will 
enable us to work wagons across for 21 hours per day. This will cut down the 
time taken to get wagons from Shalimar into the docks by at least a day. 

When the time taken by us *u get wagons down from the coalfields is 
contrasted tv it/i that taken by the East Indian Kail way, you must remember 
that ours is u route 1.5 per cent, longer than theirs and that this must be 
taken into account in both directions: that means an extra day on our 
whole period of turn-round. Also they have not to get their wagons across 
a ferry and that saves them two days on the turn round. Besides that they 
show the time taken to get their wagons hack only to Ondal and it is a 
question how long it takes them to get the wagons hack from Ondal to 
Jharia. We have 200 miles to run while Ondal is only ISO miles or so from 
Calcutta: that means that we have to run an extra 140 miles in the two 
directions. 

As I havo said before we anticipate tieihg amc to expedite the movement 
of our coal trains. 

(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Buyhy .—I think that I shall be able to show that 
there is no foundation for the allegation of the Eastern Coal Companv that 
wagons are seriously detained in the weighbridge at Bhojudih. We shall 
reply to Mr. Mackie’s statement by letter. My impression is that Mr. 
Mackie refers really to the delay in getting his weighment returns, I may 
remark that we have been making over more than 50 per cent of the 
Calcutta wagons to the Patbardihi yard of late. That probable- means a 
delay of two or three days before he gets his returns back, as bis company 
may not have a private weigh-clerk at Patbardihi such as they have at 
Bhojudih, where they get the papers in three or four hour® because we hand 
thorn to their clerk. The reason why we are sending the wagons via 
Patbardihi is that there are restrictions on booking via the ferry. 

Mr. Clark .--Wo are not sending coal wagons to the docks now rid the 
ferry. We had to ask the East Indian Railway if they would take our coal 
traffic for the docks r/Yi Patbardihi : it means that wo lose money but this 
step was in the general interest.. 

(To Mr. Whitworth.) — Mr. Baylrg .—I cannot say whv the half-rakes 
loaded at the railway collieries on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway have been 
arriving in driblets at the docks spread over three or four days. Saltore 
and Deoli traffic have been made over to the East Indian Railwny'nt Asa mol 
but T cannot say that we have made over full half-rakes to them. Perhaps 
some of the wagons were over-loaded and had to be taken out for adjustment. 
Then again some of them might have been marked sick and have had to be 
cut out: your rake might have lost 1.0 wagons that way. There are always 
some wagons bound to be out out for over-loading. Suppose that seven 
wagons arc cut out for adjustment in the yard. Or again seven or eight 
wagons might be wanted to make up a train-load and that would cut down 
your half-rake to 10 or 12. T consider that it is practically impossible to get 
a whole rake through from the coalfields to the docks what with over-loaded 
or sick wagons. If you have sick wagons it may he 24 hours before they are 
repaired and it may be 48 hours: they are shunted into the c-rriagc and 
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wagon siding for the repairs to be carried out. This does not mean that 
defective wagons have been supplied: the damage may be done at the 
collieries or in pilot shunting. 

Mr. Clark. —Then again as regards getting rakes through, the vacuum 
brake question comes up as well: a certain number of wagons with vacuum. 
brakes are needed in the front of each train. 

(To Mr. Sfuart-Williams.) — Mr. Clark. —Our figure of two days to and 
from the docks (i.e., from Shalimar to tho docks and hack again) is an 
approximate figure only: we have not got exact figures. The margin of 11 
hours from our yard to the transfer siding, which remains if we calculate on 
the Port Commissioners’ figures, is due to delays in crossing the road and in 
waiting for the ferry: but, since our figure is only aproximate, the calcula-■ 
tion is not quite fair to us. 

(iii) Indents and allotment to collieries. 

Indents and wagon allotment. — Mr. Bayley.—Tho Coal Manager as 
Adra personally does the detailed allotment of wagons to each colliery, its 
regards paragraph (13) of onr answer, we want to load high-tonnage wagons 
down-country in ordor to get more coal to the docks. This is in accordance 
will: the orders of the Coal Transportation Committee. They are open 
wagons. 

Air. Clark. —Probably it is not a really economic use of the wagons from 
the commercial point of view, but it is beneficial to export_eoal and it enables 
us to get more work out of the ferry. 

Mr. Bayley. —With reference to (14), in our experience the colliery people 
do surrender the ohalans at the proper time. 

Mr. Bayley. —With reference to (In), Colliery weighbridge-clerks get free 
passes. 

(To Mr. Legge.) —Tlhojudih works the allotment for all Jharia. There are 
four engines at Mohuda. The Chouraslii allotment is worked from Adra : there 
is a weighbridge at Chouraslii and a pilot engine goes up there for a week at 
a time shuttling the empties and loaded wagons between Chouraslii and the 
colliery sidings. 

9. Over-indenting.—Mr. llayley. —I do not see that there is any difference 
between a system of alternative indents and a system of over-indenting 
Over-indenting is practically tho same thing as alternative indents, because 
wc allow the collieries to indent in every direction. The only stipulation is 
that they are not to indent for lower-priority wagons when they have a right 
to higher-priority wagons: for example, if a colliery has orders for locomotive 
coal and also for coal to the docks, which is lower-priority, they cannot 
indent for both with the remark that if a rake for the docks is available they 
do not want any wagons for locomotive coal. The reason why this is prohi¬ 
bited is that otherwise there is no sense in having a priority system. 

(To Mr. Legge.) T do not think that over-indenting leads to the collieries 
putting in enormous indents full of numerous entries. It is not every 
colliery that takes advantage of the over-indenting system: in fact, usua!l>, 
it is only the depot-holders. It is very occasionally that the big collieries 
got orders for rakes and indent for different directions. Mr. Clark. —Where 
we are in a different position from the East Indian Railway js that they 
have, practically speaking, only up and down traffic, though T admit that 
they have different routes. Besides that, we work coal on a much smaller 
scale. 

Mr. Bayley. —I see no difference between over-indenting and alternative 
indents, but T do allow unlimited over-indenting. Mr. Clark. —The difference 
is that if you get indents for definitely different routes you are in a position 
to work up to the limit tor each route. Mr. Bayley. —The collieries are fairly 
reasonable on the whole. They do not over-indent as much as they might sn 
tnoory. The system does not increase our work appreciably. (To Mr. Stuarz - 
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Williams.) —111 theory they can indent for nine times the capacity of the 
colliery siding, once for each of the nine directions named at the top of 
-Statement C. “ Adra to Shalimar ” and “ via Ferry ” are not tho same 
thing. You may get wagons for Shalimar when the ferry X’oute is restricted. 

Mr. Clark. —The reason why the indents shown in Statement D for tho 
first half of 1924 are practically four times as big as supplied, while in tho 
second half they are only one and a half times as big, is 1 suppose that 
there was a restriction at the commencement of the first hall' of 1924, 

Mr. Tiayley .—There is over-indenting when wagons are not supplied. 

Mr. Clark. —Similarly as regards the fact that the indents in the first 
half of 1923 were, twice the supply, while those in the second half when 
normally things should he better were thrice the supply, I can only offer the 
surmise that it was because during the second half of 1923 booking down the 
east-coast section stopped and traffic was diverted vid Nagpur: the result 
of this was that indents could not he met fully for wagons moving in tho 
east-coast direction and therefore there was a great demand for them. 

(To Mr. Whitworth.)—Mr. Jiuyley. —As regards the discrepancy between 
indents and supplies to Railway Collieries in the first half of 1924 when 64,000 
wagons were indented for and 32,000 wagons were supplied as is shown in 
Statement D, although there is no reason why there should bo over-indents 
for railway coal, I suppose that the difference was mostly due to restrictions 
via Waltair: it was some time after the rostrietioiis were imposed that the 
Chief Mining Engineer reduced his programme. The collieries meanwhile 
indented in excess after falling short of their requirements. 

(iv) Capacity to handle coal traffic. 

11. Wagon capacity of coalfields.— Air. Clark. —As regards statement P, 
•our capacity for supply is 835 and our capacity to clear is 1,125 but tho 
average wagou-supply is in the region of 700. 

Mr. Bayley. —The difference between our capacity and the average wagon 
supply, which is actually 687-55, is due to the shortage of empties at some 
times and to restrictions at others. 

Mr. Clark. —We cannot always work up to the maximum of course. The 
various limiting causes would be these— (i) engine power; ( ii) sickness; 
recently we have had an epidemic of sickness on the east-coast section for 
3 months, reducing the number of wagons that could he moved; (iii) restric¬ 
tions, including restrictions brought about by sickness; wo cannot work up 
to the full capacity of the railway when there is one route which is unable 
to work up to its capacity: (iv) shortage of wagons; but as a matter of 
fact the position as to empties has been unusually good during this past 
year. 

Mr. Bayley. —As regards the small percentage of wagons for public 
supplies shown in the Coal Transportation Officer’s weekly statement as 10 
or 11 per cent., during these last 15 days wo have been supplying full on 
indent for public supplies: f admit that the indents for public supplies havo 
dropped off considerably. 

Mr. Clark. —1 might point out that we have moved very much more coal 
in 1924 than previously. Tn the half-year ending September 1924 we moved 
2,606,000 tons as against 2,225,000 in the similar period for 1923. 1 cun send 

in figures for the whole year to tho Committee. 

(To Mr. Lc.gge.) — Mr. Clark..- As regards the supply of empties to the 
coalfields being in some degree governed by the demand for wagons for 
general merchandise, we have during the past year been getting more wagons 
down at Calcutta than we could put into the coalfields. We are continually 
making over empties to the East Indian Railway at Tikiapara. 

We have no definite formula such as they have on the East Indian Railway 
governing the proportion that coal-wagons should hear to merchandise-wagons. 
Possibly this is due to our being in a different position because we have a 
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Slargo amount of traffic moving down to Calcutta: coal moves upwards to 
-Nagpur and wagons return with iron and steel to Calcutta. They are then 
available for the coal-fields because we cannot work them empty anywhere 
■else. 

12. Maximum capacity for export and bunker coal.— Mr. Clark .—In 192,3- 
24 we actually handled lor the Docks and Garden Reach Depot 227,000 tons. 
In 1912 we handled for Bracebridge Hall and the Docks 1,052,000 tons. In 
1923-24 we handled for Shalimar 237,000 tons. Then we must add via Dock 
Junction 128,000 tons. 

What margin there is for additional coal traffic for the docks depends on the 
extent of the other traffic which requires to be moved. If there is a large 
•coal traffic for the line south of Kharagpur it occupies the capacity of the 
single line between Bailkura and Kharagpur and leaves less wagons for 
Shalimar. It would not help coal traffic at present if the Adra-Kharagpur 
dine was doubled or at any rate it is not necessary to have it doubled. We 
are hoping to make a marked improvement in the speed of transit to 
•Calcutta. We are not satisfied with what we have been doing. 

(To Mr. Leone .)—As regards the fact that our figure for export-coal 
works out at only 148 wagons per day throughout the year taking the low 
wagon capacity of lOfrd tons per wagon, it must he remembered that traffic 
■does not move evenly. There is much greater coal traffic, in the months 
February to June when the amount which we move is limited by the amount 
•which we can put through. Later, when we have the capacity to move the 
coal, traffic possibly does not offer itself. Moreover despatches to the docks 
may hunch at any time. We could handle as an average for export-coal 
8 trains a day or, allowing for Sundays and festivals when wagons are not 
loaded, say, 5 trains a day. At present the traffic via the ferry is limited by 
the ferry’s capacity to 140 wagons a day each way. With the extensions 
the number will rise to 300 and then the limit will be the capacity of the 
single line for coal wagons. The 300 will be possible from to-day, we hope, 
but the staff will have to get into the way of handling the ferry to get the 
best results. There is a further point that in the busy season other traffic is 
moving to an unusual extent as well as coal, but it is possible that when we 
are doing better south of Kharagpur more of our capacity will he occupied 
for coal traffic in this direction. 

(To Mr, Stuari-Williams .)—As regards loading open wagons downwards 
and the necessity for having a certain number of covered wagons at the docks 
for up-country despatches, with us upwards traffic is of moderate importance. 
We take a certain amount of general traffic into the docks in covered wagons 
but do not always have enough to meet the requirements of up-country traffic 
for covered wagons. With the improvements in the ferry I think that we 
can get hack to the level of the pre-war coal traffic, though you must remem¬ 
ber that since that time the amount of our own locomotive coal that has to 
move to Shalimar has been increased. However, 1 do not anticipate any 
difficulty in handling our share of the export coal. There is always the 
alternative route by the Fast Indian Railway if our line becomes congested; 
we do not count on this exactly but it does exist in case of need. We are 
making use of it now and even 50 wagons a day makes a difference. 


(v) Working of Hidings. 

13. Working of sidings. — Mr. Bnyley .—We do not have a ten-hour system. 
I do not consider that such a system would save 24-hours on each wagon. My 
reasons are as follows : — 

If you have a ten-hour system you have to bunch your empties to get them 
out of the yard in the early morning: probably you will have to keep them 
lying at the supply base for a good many hours waiting to he picked up by 
The pilots: that would mean heavy detention at the yards. Moreover, it 
"Would mean that all the loaded wagons would come with a. rush together 
into the weighbridge-base and it is quite likely that the weighbridge could 

TTOL. III. n 
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not deal with, such rush traffic-. For those reasons, I hold that quit* probably, 
the time saved in the sidings would bo lost in the yards. 

There is the further objection that with the ten-liour system the work in- 
the yards would have to be done at night instead of being spread over the 
twenty-four hours. It would also involve a strain on the section-capacity 
because we should have to run double tbo number of pilots. You would gave 
wagon hours in the collieries but lose them, or at any rate lose a lot ot tho 
good gained by drawing early, owing to the rush work at the weighhridgo- 
base. 

The advantage claimed for the ten-hour system, that the collieries know 
when they will get wagons, is already obtained under our present system : 
for the pilots work every day to a schedule and the wagons are put in to 
every colliery siding at the same time each day, although all the collieries 
do not get them at the same time. 

(To Mr. Legge.)—The suggestion that the weighbridge-capacity might be 
increased so as to avoid the difficulties which I have mentioned does not 
strike me as sound. You have not only the capital cost of the extensions 
but the necessity for increasing engine power when you use two pilots instead 
of one, and besides that you have the increased demand on station capacity 
and the extra staff that will bo needed to deal with your wagons when you 
bunch your empties and your loaded wagons. At present we arrange our 
pilots so that they take out the empties as the lather come in: and the 
empties are delayed for only two or three hours at most for carriage examina¬ 
tion and for arranging wagons. 

(To Mr. Stuart-WiRw/ns .)—The Introduction of the ten-hour system would 
not mean that collieries would need less siding capacity because the question 
of loading of rakes comes in. 

(To Mr. Ler/ge .)—We do not, as a rule, have any heavy detention of 
interchange wagons at exchange points though occasionally there is delay. 
Our biggest delays are at Katras where very often the East Indian Railway 
are not in a position to receive our trains when they arc ready owing to the 
question of carriage-examination coming in. At Bhaga there were some 
delays previously but there are not now, while the position at Pathardihi ie 
very much better now and on the average the wagons are being taken over 
at Pathardihi within 20 hours of our getting them from the colliery. There 
is, therefore, now no difficulty in getting wagons taken over by the East 
Indian Railway. Things worked very badly sometime ago but now going; 
smoothly. 

Sir George Godfrey .—As regards tho proposed revival of monthly meetings 
on the coalfields between railway officials and representatives of colliery 
managers, mv impression is that none of the managers turned up after the 
first few meetings and so they died a natural death. I should not have the 
slightest objection to their revival but T am somewhat sceptical of the benefit 
that would result. 


(at) Weighment, mm.'hading and de.tjitilrh if vogon 

14. Weighmentf marshalling and despatch of wagons. — Mr. Bayley .— 
We already make up train-loads of wagons meant- for individual steamers at 
the docks if there are two half-rakes from adjacent collieries. 

Mr. Clark .—One method of expediting traffic is to arrange for making up 
through-trains of 58 wagons which are not to be. stopped for wagon examina¬ 
tion, etc., once they leave Rliojudih until they reach Shalimar. We have 
only one such train running now. Tt avoids the necessity for stopping the 
train for carriage-examination at Adra Rnd Kharagpur. 

Mr. Bayley .—The train runs through on the passenger line and does not go 
into tho yard at all. It may save as much as six or eight hours on the 
ordinary method. 
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(To Mr. Bray.) On the turn round, subject to any delays due to over¬ 
loading of wagons the system of through-trains would save perhaps three 
•days. Anyhow there would lie a considerable saving. 

Afr. ( lark . I should prefer not to answer the question definitely until we 
have had more experience. 

Mr. Bayley.—{'lo Mr. Legge.) —If a rake of wagons for one destination 
comes into Bhojudih I beep them together unless T am prevented from doin'” 
so by there being overloaded or sick wagons. AH the wagons that tome into 
Bhojudih do not have to go over the weighbridge in order to get into the 
marshalling yard. In fact the trains first come info the marshalling yard 
and then are drawn backwards on to a shunting neck that gives access to the 
weighbridge. 

Mr. Clark.—-(Tn Mr. Brat/.) —There is a distinct advantage from the point 
of view of quicker loading of steamers if the collieries load rakes and half 
rakes. 

(To Mr. Stuart Williams .)—We certainly do not get the wagons across to 
the docks within two hours of their reaching Slialimar. The whole question 
is complicated by the general goods traffic as well as coal coming down in 
bunches for the ferry. You may have traffic waiting when the coal-train 
comes in and then it has to wait its turn before, it can go on to the ferry. 
T hesitate to commit myself to an answer to the question whether we 
could bring down coal so as to load direct from wagon to steamer. We 
endeavour on the transportation side as well as from the point of view of wagon 
allotment to take notice of coal-wagons being intended for special steamers. 
I have to be guarded in my reply because I do not see how we can always 
guarantee to bring down the coal-wagons in time. Information however is 
sent direct from tlie docks to the coal manager at Adra and he endeavours 
to arrange to keep the wagons for the one steamer together. T do not say 
that we give preference to shipment-coal over coal for the jute-mills but we 
do try to bring down the wagons for one steamer together. We have train 
■control right through from the coal fields to the docks. 

Mr. Claih .—As regards the suggestion that we should have weighbridges 
at the different collieries we have not discussed who would work them. Pre¬ 
sumably they would work the wagons by hand-shunting and probably the rail¬ 
way would accept the colliery weighments, making eheck-weighments at times. 

Mr. Bayley. —1 think that we might have our own weighing staff. 

(To Mr. Legge -)—Loaded wagons might perhaps gravitate to the weigh, 
bridge. Some collieries have such schemes in view now, for instance .Tamadoba. 
Collieries regularly hand-shunt loaded wagons now although they do not like 
doing it. The possibility of working weighbridges at the colliery all depends 
on the lay-out of the colliery siding. It is certainly out of the question for 
the pilot to work the weighbridges. An advantage would be that less adjust¬ 
ment would be needed after weighment. 

Mr. Clark .—It would be quite a different matter, as regards working the 
weighbridge by the pilot, if an arrangement were introduced for loading the 
wagons from bins. 

(To Mr. Whitworth.) —I should not object if the collieries did all the work 
of weighing and marshalling the wagons in their yards : in fact 1 should like 
it. Tf hand-shunlin" is not feasible I should have no objection to the shunt¬ 
ing being done by colliery engines if the engine could he locked into the siding. 

Mr. Bailey .—T do not know of one colliery on our system where a weigh¬ 
bridge could be installed without any alterations in the sidings being necessary 
but there are 4 or 5 where it could be done if a certain amount of alteration 
was carried out. 

Sir George Godfrey .—The colliery would provide the weighbridge and 
pay for the staff. The staff would consist of clerks deputed by us; they 
would have to be railway servants who could be transferred when necessary, 
for otherwise they would get too much into the colliery-managers’ hands. 
We should make a reduction in the terminals in return for their doing part 
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of our work, Tliey would soon recover their costs: for example, if they 
despatched 20,000 tons a month and their terminals were reduced by one- 
anna, they would soon work off the capital cost. 

(To Mr. ’Whitworth .)—There would be no objection to a colliery using its- 
own engine. (To Mr. Legge.) Collieries would have to do their own shunt¬ 
ing for weighing: the pilot could not do it. 

16. Maintenance of weighbridges.— Mr. Clark. —We do not propose to 
put in any gravity yards at present. 1 am not satisfied that they would 
present any advantages. We have a hump yard elsewhere though not for 
coal .and find that it does not always work successfully. 

Sir George Godfrey .—My experience is that they are not very satisfactory.. 
They have not quickened the work of marshalling und the transportation-stall 
do not like them. The reason why they are not successful in India is that 
the wagons are of different weights and of different ages, some run freely 
and some do not : thus a grade- that suits one wagon does not suit another 
and this leads to some wagons being sent down too fast and getting damaged. 
Generally, ne find, shunting-engines do the work more quickly, T do not say 
that this is our final decision hut it represents out present attitude. 

Mr. Baylcy .—We have 7 weighbridge bases in all, not counting Malkera 
and Khanoodih. We have now three automatics including one which has. 
been installed at- Bhojudih during the last two or three days : another auto¬ 
matic is being put in there. Also there will be another automatic, installed 
within a fortnight at. the Joint Colliery- {To Sir It. A . Mukherjee .)— 

1 am afraid that I cannot give the number of under-loaded wagons. \Ve- 
koep no statistics as to this. Nor can we give any figures as to results in 
our own collieries from which any deductions could he drawn ns to the- 
extent of undev-weighment elsewhere because we are not weighing the wagons- 
that go out of our own collieries: the weighbridge has not yet been put in 
there. 

(eii) Extensions ami improvements to depot, yards. 

17. Improvements in dep6ts yards.— Mr. Clark.- The capacity after re¬ 
modelling of the yard at Malkera which is now "'0 wagons per day will be about 
260 wagons. 

For Khanoodih the present figure is 00 : after remodelling it will be 150. 

(To Mr. l.cfjgc .)-—The improvements at. Aloiiuda will not relieve Bhojudih- 
yard to any great extent. We have not considered, so far as 1 know, the 
possibility of running the wagons in the rough down to some place nearer 
Calcutta where they would be marshalled, as suggested in the report of the 
Coal Conference in'1912 : 1 think that the splitting up of the bases is more 
satisfactory. 

( viii ) The 10 hours and TO hours system nf supply. 

18. The 10 hours system. — Mr. Clark. -1 speak from recollection when I 
say that the reason why our two largest consumers could not. work to the 
teii hour system was because that system meant that their mechanical plant 
was out of use during the whole night. They worked with both mechanical 
and hand-loading: they were Jainadoba and Bhowrah. 

(is) Overloading and- load lines. 

19 and 20. Overloading at collieries.— Mr. Clark. — I should not say 
exactly that the load line did more harm than good but I do not think that 
the collieries ever bother to test whether it is correct or not for their coal. 

Mr. fiayley .—1 cannot say how many collieries had to pay overloading- 
penalties but 1 can sav that overloading is very general. AVe joined with the- 
East Tndian Railway in 1919 in offering the formula for calculating the load- 
lines for different coals. The liplian Mining Federation did not reply at all 
while the Indian Mining Association, early in 1920, said that they were not- 
prepared to adopt it and raised the question of Mr. Felly's weighing arrange¬ 
ment. T think that if the colliery managers would exercise the necessary 
supervision and cave the formula would work excellently.. I have had. a lot 
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of experience of the coalfields and I certainly do not think that the managers 
exercise enough supervision over the loading-contractors. 1 think that there 
is something in the suggestion that the reason is that the bulk of the loading 
is done in the afternoon when the manager is in his office and not on the- 
colliery itself. 

Mr. Clark .—We could not accept the proposal to remove underloading, 
charges rvith the idea that this might stop overloading : we could not work 
a system by which we charged on actual weights without a minimum. As 
it is there is too much underloading, because the collieries have no strong 
reasons for loading the wagons fully. The average loading is too low at present 
as compared with the. loading-capacity of our wagons and the railway is defi¬ 
nitely losing on this account. Loadings are below the average carrying- 
capacity, 

(To Mr. Legge .)—If the collieries underload the consumer pays the colliery 
on railway weight and the colliery would not have to make good to the con¬ 
sumer the difference between the actual weight and the minimum charge. 


(To Mr. Bray .)—-The following is a statement of the various scales of 
penalties on underloading: our penalties are the same as those on the 
East Indian Hailway. 


Penalty charges for overloaded wagons. 
1st December 1019 to 30th June 1919 
1st October 1919 to 9th .January 1923 


10th January 1923 to 28th February 
1923. 


J 8 per cent, and under free. 

Over 8 per cent. Rs. 5 per wagon, 
f H per cent, and under free. 

I Over 8 per cent. Rs. 2 per wagon. 

("5 per cent, and under Nil. 

I Over 5 per cent, to 8 per cent. Rs. 
j per wagon. 

I Over 8 per cent, to 10 per cent. Rs. 
i per wagon. 

(_Over 10 per cent, Rs. 15 per wagon. 


From 1st March 1923 to 31st July 
1923. 


From 1st August 1923 to 28th 
February 1924. 


(f) per sent, and under free, 
j Over 3 per cent, to 8 per cent.. Rs. 2 
j per wagon. 

] Over 8 per cent, to 10 per cent. Rs. ? 
j per wagon. 

i^Over .10 per cent. Rs. 10 per wagon, 
f 5 per cent, and under free, 

| Over 5 per cent, up to 8 per cent. Re. T 
! per wagon. 

j Over 8 per cent, to 10 per cent. Re. 1-8' 
i per wagon. 

Over 10 per cent.. Rs, 5 per wagon. 


(To Mr. Liujge .)—When the percentage of overloading gets had the scale 
is altered from time to time. T do not think that the penalties are reduced 
when the overloading becomes less. 1 think the alteration in scale has been 
such as to make it easier for the collieries which do less overloading. 

Mr. Haylr.y .—(To Mr. Legge .)—1 agree that the collieries have used the 
load-line as a means of putting the responsibility for overloading onto 
the railway and that they object to the formula because its introduction would 
put the responsibility on to the collieries. 

Mr. Clark .—I think that the load line is no use. 

Mr. Baylcy .—When wagons are overloaded we weigh a fair percentage of 
them after adjustment. We would also reweigh wagons while they were still 
at the weighbridge at the request of colliery representative, but if the wagons 
had left the weighbridge we should certainly not bring them back from the 
marshalling yard. 



Clark.—(To Mr. Whitworth.)—' The figures for wagons overloaded at tho various weighbridges are given in the following 



Aveiago for all weigh- 5-80 0-87 5-61 734 4 97 5-OS "-29 ! 633 7 32 6 35 
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21. Load line on wagons. — Mr. Clark .—Our reply should read “ majority 
ol wagons supplied to the collieries ” instead of “ all wagons supplied to the 
collieries.” 


(x) Demurrage. 

23. Demurrage. —(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Baxjley. —If there are 20 wagons on 
a siding when a pilot arrives of which 19 are loaded and one lias not finished 
loading the colliery can have the 19 drawn out if they hand over the D.-note. 
We do not leave partially loaded wagons behind unless the manager gives a 
written request. If one wagon is half-loaded tho colliery can have it drawn out 
and will only have to pay Rs. 5 : if there is any overloaded coal belonging to that 
colliery lying at the weighbridge they can have the wagon adjusted there. 

Sir George Godfrey. —We do not leave the whole lot behind in the siding 
as a penalty for loading not being completed. 

Mr. Baxjley. —Leaving the wagons in the siding if the colliery contractor does 
not hand over the D.-note is inevitable unless you are prepared to leave a lot 
of discretion to the guard. If the pilot comes in when tire loading board 
is up at a siding and the colliery people will not let the wagons go^, then 
he goes on and leaves all the wagons. This certainly involves some waste 
of wagons-days but there is uo remedy. 

Mr. hmay. —The remedy is for the collieries to start loading those wagons 
first which are on the outside of the siding. 

Mr. Iiayley .—Such cases however are not very numerous. 

Mr. Clark.—It we do not penalise them they are likely to become very 
much more so. 

Sir George Godfrey. —The low percentage of demurrage proves that such 
cases cannot be very frequent. 

Mr. Clark- —There are very few cases of this kind and they do not give 
us much trouble. Perhaps this sort of thing is more, important ou the East 
Indian Railway. 

(xi) Check on delay.i in transit. 

25, Prevention of delays to wagons.— Mr. Clark. —We have as a matter 
of fact introduced a check on transit between the fields and the docks since 
we wrote our reply. But it is not actually beiug worked because no wagons 
at present are coming down over our line to the docks. They are all going 
by the East Indian Railway. The check intended is to note the individual 
numbers of all wagon sent daily from each field and to report the time when 
they arrive at Garden Reach and are made over at the docks. This will 
merely he a matter of clerical work in my office, once the Station Masters at 
Radhnnagar, lihojudih and Chaurashi have sent in their statements. 

As regards the statement of one witness that 200 out of 300 wagons were 
left unweighed at the end of the week Mr. Baylev has shown that this is 
incorrect. The delay is not in the weighing of the wagons but in the re.ceipt 
of the weigliment returns by the Colliery Manager. The reason for this was 
the diversion of his wagons to the docks vid the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Baxjley. —I shall reply in writing with reference to the wagons going 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway direct as to which there is said to have been 
delay. But if we take the first case on Mr. Mackie’s list in which he 
shows 4 days’ delay I can prove thut the wagons arrived ai: tlie yard at 17-40 
on tlie 3rd, were weighed three hours later at 20-45 and left at 3-25 on the 
4th. The return was ready at 0-45 on the morning of the 4th and was handed 
over to their weighbridge clerk at 7-40 on the morning of the 5th because 
he did not come earlier. I can identify the wagons because only one pilot 
is drawn each day. 

(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr- Bayley. —The out-door supervision on the collieries 
is exoroised by myself, the Assistant Traffic Superintendent at Bhajudih, the 
Weighing Supervisor, the Traffic Inspector and the Assistant Inspector. The 
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Assistant Traffic Superintendent is continually visiting the collieries : he has 
a motor trolley and is out at the collieries, certainly, two or three days a week. 
He has to pass the various colliery sidings to get from one colliery to another 
and he watches the wagons being loaded. 

The Traffic Inspector has a trolley and goes round quite twice a week: 
the Weighinent Supervisor goes round at intervals; and the Assistant Inspector 
is continually out with the pilots. 

Sir George Godfrey. —It. is difficult to deal with indefinite complaints oi 
this kind. The District Traffic Superintendent may be doing much more good 
by sitting in his office exercising general control over the more important work 
of distribution and punctuality. Beyond fairly frequent general inspections we 
would not expect, him to go round checking the sidings. 

Mr. Baying. —When we do go to the colliery-siding nine times out of ten 
we do not see the colliery manager. Ho is very rarely there except when we 
make an appointment to meet him. 

Sir George Godfrey. —Much the most effective way of watching train-w'ork 
and pilot-work is by doing it on paper. Personal visits are not nearly 
so effective though they are quite at! right when you have to talk over any 
practical difficulty. They should not be done for the mere sake of talking. 
I imagine the feeling that the railway staff are not doing enough inspection 
is one that grows up owing to managers on the, colliery not knowing when 
the district and assistant officers are about, 

(.ru) Co-operation of collieries. 

20. (b) Co-operation of collieries with the railway.— Mr. Baying. —The 
complaint, of the collieries that covered and loaded wagons are inter-mingled 
eo that they cannot be loaded in groups for up and down the line is to a 
certain extent true. It is difficult to marshall wagons for supply with open 
and covered wagons separate for 6 or 7 collieries on one pilot, 

‘(r) Mr. Clark. -Our written reply, 1 ;un afraid, misses the point of the 
■question ; the collieries do load haphazard, 

Mr. Baying. —it is sometimes merely u question of how they put on the 
labels. 

Sir George Godfrey. —This does not make much practical difference to us. 
The wagons- have to be weighed and some have to be cut out anyhow. Tt 
is of importance when big lots of wagons have to be dealt with. 

Mr. baylcy. —We cannot arrange to group all the opens and all the covered 
wagons together on the pilot so that the guard could put a few of each 
together into each siding. The pilot would get the empties and the loaded 
mixed up together. 


firm) Wagon supply. 

28. Supply of open wagons only to particular collieries. — Mr. Clark .—tt 
is correct to say that the introduction of the pooling scheme has reduced 
the work of marshalling to a certain extent. 

Mr. Baylcy .—I think that we might say “ to a considerable extent.” 

Sir Generic Godfrey .—With reference to our reply (h) to 67 we recognise 
that wo cannot expect collieries to instul mechanical loading appliance unless 
a regular supply of suitable wagons is forthcoming but we cannot guarantee 
a regular and sufficient supply of open wagons while the pooling scheme 
continues. This scheme was introduced to effect an increase in the available 
wagons but has resulted in a conglomerate supply of different types of wagons 
at the collieries. There is no chance of supplying open wagons only for the 
collieries equipped with mechanical loading plant so long as the pooling 
scheme continues. 
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(Jo Mr. Legge.) Mr. Clark- —Tt would be no solution to mark all opens, 
N. P. because you could still be receiving non-N. P. wagons from o ( her 
railways. 

Sir George Godfrey. —By the time that the docks are equipped with 
mechanical appliances it is possible that the railway will have enough open 
wagons to keep them going. 

Mr. ( lark.- .1 think the result of attempting to supply open W'agons 
to collieries with mechanical plant would be that you would have covered' 
wagons standing idle and at the same time would be getting complaints, 
that you were not supplying enough wagons to meet indents. 

Mr. Ilni/ley. —If you had stabling in the colliery-sidings some collieries: 
would get more than their fair number of wagons. 

(To Mr. Tenge.)—Sir George Godfrey.— If it is a question of supplying 
open wagons only for coal to be loaded for the docks 1 dare say that We 
could manage it. T’nder the present system 1 sav that neither the East. 
Indian Railway nor the Bengal-Nagpur Railway could guarantee open wagons, 
only for all collieries equipped with mechanical appliances. 

Mr. Clark, lo attempt to do this would mean n great deal of unpro¬ 
fitable work. 

-V r. Jiayley.- -There are about 40 mechanical loading appliances at col¬ 
lieries on our system. 

Sir George Godfrey.— The suggestion that in the interchange system opou>. 
wagons should be supplied in exchange for open and covered for covered raises; 
the question whether other railways would have sufficient open wagons. Pre¬ 
sumably a certain number of opens would be needed for the movement of 
coal from Bombay port for example. 

Mr. Clark.- As it is we have had a shortage in covered wagons at the 
dories for loading back; recently we laid to work up covered wagons from 
Kharagpur to the docks to meet the demands of sugar traffic. The use of 
open wagons only for coal would lead to greater expense in handling our 
coal traffic because covered wagons received near Calcutta would have "to be- 
returned, empty instead of loaded with coal. 

29, Double wagon supply to collieries with mechanical loading.— Sir 
George. Godfrey.—If we gave an extra supply to such collieries we should not 
necessarily lay ourselves open to accusations of unfair treatment, if the 
collieries could load quickly enough, sav in 1J hours. It might lead to com¬ 
plaints if a system of distribution of wagons were in force, hut it must 
be remembered that any arrangement by which the collieries could load 
as quickly as that would involve upon them a considerable expenditure of 
money. If you calculate the interest on capital and sinking fund, it would 
all mean an additional charge on coal. 

(To Mr. Whitworth ) .I agree that the solution of the double wagon- 

supply difficulty is to have increased siding capacity. But even then "tho 
collieries might not get the full supply because the wagons might not bo 
sufficient. 

32. Objection to issuing several railway receipts for rakes and half rakes_ 

Sir George Godfrey. —It seems to me that the advantage was given to the 
colliery in return for the advantage gained by the railway of simplicity in 
working. The rake-system was introduced with the idea of getting a large 
amount of coal away quickly to the advantage of both the railway and the 
colliery but so far as our system is concerned it has not affected either 
side very greatly. As regards the point whether in the first line of our 
reply the word should be consignee or consignor, I looked on the question 
as one of convenience for, the man who sends away, say, 25 wagons to one 
destination and at the destination splits them up.' But the matter is not 
very important and if there is any special reason for doing so we can 
manage to introduce the change. 

(To Mr. Legge.) —It is very probable that the reason why small collieries 
are anxious for this is that a railway receipt is a negotiable instrument and 
the consignee wishes to be able to sell it. 
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(xr) Sidings. 

34. Applications for sidings. — Mr. Jhr/lcy. —We can lot you have a state¬ 
ment showing the total siding accommodation in terms of number of wagons. 

Sir George Godfrey .—As regards the number of applications for sidings 
that we have on hand, the delay that takes place in sanctioning many of 
the sidings is due to causes which the railway cannot control. In particular 
there were two or three sidings asked for by the Indian Mining Federation 
which raised a big question as involving great expenditure either by the East 
Indian Bailway or the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway: the matter was referred 
to the Bailwav Board who finally sanctioned the scheme and it is being 
carried out by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Ctreat delay occurred but the 
cause was the necessity of a reference to the Railway Board. I refer to the 
Bohmandih-Knrkaree siding. 

I do not think that it should lie possible to allow sidings to be put in as 
private sidings with the. idea that they would afterwards be taken over by 
the railway if they justified their existence : very few people are prepared 
to put down the money for installing the permanent way and there are 
also cases when we see that the sidings would interfere with train working. 
I do not think that the railway would refuse to take over a siding if it were 
a profitable one. To secure safety we should have to build it. and charge 
for it. There are many complaints when we feel that we have 
good reasons against putting in sidings. There is one ease where the 
colliery people have to cart coal to a station at a cost of perhaps eight 
annas a ton: they think that a siding would lie cheaper but we see that 
we should not be able to recover our expenditure: for it is impossible to 
charge extra as a special case because the Railway act forbids it. We have 
only one private siding on our system and that is a relic of the old days. 
Most of the private sidings were converted into assisted sidings but tins 
particular company refused to fall into line. 

Sidings are often asked for l;y irresponsible people in impossible positions 
and we could not agree to them if they interfered with the working of a 
piece of the line. We do not often refuse merely because of the cost that 
will be involved: our reason is that we do not believe in the property 
or that the siding would be inconveniently placed. I know of at least twelve 
sidings which have been be a loss to us. I get a progress report put up 
to me showing what is happening to applications. 

35. Number of sidings. —The actual siding accommodation for wagons 
at collieries situated on our system is as follows: — 


(a) Jharia coalfield, excluding B. N. and E. I. Railways 
Joint Colliery and G. T. P. Railway Kargali 


Colliery .3,330 

( b ) Radhanagnr field.851 

(c) Chaurashi field ........ 545 


Total 1,726 


(xvi) Preferential wagon .supply for export and Bunker Coal. 

38. Possibility of preference being conditional on not overindenting.— 

Mr. Clark .—The only way to prevent collieries from sending down to the 
docks more coal than is needed for shipment would be to fine them wagons 
if they overindent: it would not be a nice thing to do hut it would be the 
only way, 1 think. 

Mr. Buyley .—I should let indents be governed by the authorisation. 
They do not overindent as a rule for authorised supplies. 
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Sir George Godfrey. —Any preferential supply would be contingent upon 
some one giving a certificate that preference is needed. That certificate 
could be used to prevent overindenting. 

(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Clark. —Tf there were no Coal Transportation 
Officer and the Port Commissioners gavo a note of total tonnage to he loaded 
we could convert it into wagons hut there would be difficulties about sub¬ 
division among different collieries. 

Sir George Godfrey. —T. see no real difficulty. Wo should not be working 
to a margin of a few tons. With a 0,000 ton boat there would have to be 
a margin of 200 or 300 tons of course. There is no stopping the collieries 
from taking advantage of this to bring down some coal which would 
eventually be transferred to their own mills but it is not worth worrying 
about, 

(To Mr. limy.)- Sir George Godfrey. —The case quoted in which, owing 
to the failure of information about 1.000 tons of coal which were due to be 
despatched by the B. N. Bailway for shipment, another 1,000 tons were order¬ 
ed from a colliery on the F.ast Indian Railway probably occurred during the 
last seven or eight months when there were physical causes for my railway 
not heing able to move traffic easily to the docks, if the coal were shipment 
coal the colliery manager should have told the Coal Manager at Adra about 
it and should have asked him for special help to get the coal down by 
a particular date. The Coal Manager is not likely to know about a . thing 
of this sort until too late unless the manager tells him. We come up 
against the question of preferential wagon supply here as well as of pre¬ 
ference in transport, such as is possible. Not much can be done as fai 
as preference in transport, goes; you cannot stop trains in order to let 
special trains pass thorn, if there arc a number of them going along a line 
one behind another. 

Mr. Btn/leg .—If the Colliery Manager rings my office up wc can give 
them all information available by 10 or 11 each day. 

Mr. Chirk.- We cannot “ guarantee ” wagons for coul because we cannot 
even “ guarantee ” the punctual running of our passenger trains. But you 
will find that the railways are improving very largely and this improvement 
is bound to continue. 

Sir George Godfrey. —1 should like to see a system of preference to 
shipment-coal right through. This would he to the interest of the whole 
coal trade and not only of the one person who is making the shipment. 

Every person connected with the production of coal ought really to be 
interested in securing some means for re-establishing an export business. 
Even the small collieries who may not have any prospect of exporting coal 
ought to realise that some second and all third class coals will he shut 
out of business entirely unless something can he done: 

(a) to increase the total demand for coal, 

(h) to increase the internal consumption to something substantially 
more than 19 to 20 million tons, 

(<;) to absorb the increased production of some 3 to 5 million tons, 
already almost in sight, and 

(d) to counteract the drop in price of coal consequent on excess pro¬ 
duction. 

Therefore even the man who has no immediate prospect of becoming an 
exporter should bo prepared to assist in a general scheme for re-establishing 
an export business. The first step is to get the Indian Mining Association 
and the Indian Mining Federation to agree together on the importance to 
the whole coal-trade of India of extending exports. Then if they agree on 
this broad point, they must go on to appoint a joint board or amalgamated 
Coal Chamber which could put up a Committee to deal with the whole 
question The Committee would employ a Superintendent stationed in 
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Calcutta who would obtain from his inspecting staff all over the coalfields 
•information as to an.v coal intended for shipment, including the seam, the 
colliery and the dale ol‘ despatch : the inspecting staff would also inspect the 
loading of shipment coal. The Coal Chamber’s Committee would have to 
ho entitled to issue notices to Railways of steamer-loading programmes week 
by week and to demand special assistance amounting to special treatment for 
coal required for particular steamers, in this connection the railways 
would have to allow wagons up to a reasonable number to stand at the docks 
under load at a special demurrage rate which might he the same as the 
Conference rate for each day over and above the free time. A six thousand 
■ton ship would only need .'15(1 wagons of coal and if half of these wagons 
■were down two or three days before the vessel arrived and the others were 
■coming down regularly behind them, 1 do not think that more than half 
the whole number would come under demurrage. Suppose that, they were 
under demurrage four days, that would mean four annas a ton, five days 
would mean five annas and so on, while, as against this extra expenditure, 
the shipper would be able to get better terms for freight and would save 
the Port Commissioners’ normal charge of three annas for dumping. The 
Superintendent in charge under the Coal Chamber could give a certificate 
allowing the Colliery from which the coal came and the Committee could 
grade the coal and give a grading certificate which would be called the 
Amalgamated Coal Chamber’s Certificate of Quality. 

The Superintendent and his Staff would he paid by the coal trade as 
a body on the basis of a very small charge on every ton of coal sold by all 
Collieries in Bengal, Tlenar and Orissa and it would he essential that they 
should be highly paid. This is an outline of a scheme which could be 
worked if the Indian Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation 
would see eye to eye: until they can do so it would be a mere waste of 
time to elaborate the details of it. 

T do not think that, it would be a good thing to use the Chief Mining 
Engineer and his staff instead, because that would involve Government 
interference in what is purely a, trade business, but Government would have 
to make the admission that the authority of the Superintendent was good 
■enough to authorise the railways to give preference. 

. shipment coal the proposed Board would do all that the Coal Transporta¬ 
tion Officer now does. They could derive their powers from the Government 
•of India in the Railway Board by executive orders if the two bodies combined 
to express a desire for them : hut the Government of India will not give them 
if there is any opposition. (To Mr. Bray.)—My attitude is that I favour a 
Grading Board, hut T prefer that it should be one controlled by the Trade. 
I do not think that the scheme proposed by the Indian Mining Association 
would be the right way to get grading done. You must have an executive 
man who is experienced and knows the coal seams : the actual work must be 
done by an expert who could justify his actions to the Committee; it could not 
be done by a Committee. Certainly a Board such as is proposed by the Indian 
Mining Association should lie empowered to give directions for preference to the 
railways. 

39. Possibility of preferential supply being cum.ulative.~Mr. Clurl:.— 
Mr. Baylav was not present when the reply to this question was drafted and he 
agrees wit], the views of the East Indian Railway. We should like to modify 
our reply accordingly. 


(xvii) Coal Transportation Officer. 

40 and 41. Value of Coal Transportation Officer to railway.— Sir George 
Godfrey.— I do not agree that the Coal Transportation Officer now does work 
which ought to fall on the railways, for the reason that his main work is to 
give preference. I agree that he is the outcome of a disease. 

Mr. Clark. —At the present moment the disease does not exist. 
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Sir George Godfrey .—I do not know if we can say that wa have emerged 
from our difficulties, from time immemorial the railways have been pro¬ 
phesying that their difficulties will disappear soon, but they have not, up-to-date. 
Howover, I do not think that two years hence there will be much difficulty 
■about the wagon-supply, although in the busy season there will always be 
some shortage, even if it is not serious enough to justify the Coal Transportation 
Offi cer’a retention. 

We must have some central authority to know where the coal is coming 
from for each particular ship, otherwise the collieries might ask for supplies 
for shipment from both the railways. If the Indian Mining Association and the 
Indian Mining Federation do not combine nothing can be done : but within a 
year from now there will be three to five million tons more of coal available 
on the market and this cannot be absorbed unless that market expands : the 
alternative to their combining is that the small collieries will have to shut 
down. 

Vrobably we could arrange a system of preference to the export trade if we 
•wore authorised to do so. 

Mr. Clark.— -T think that, the question of preference for export-coal was 
■discussed in 1912 by the Indian Mining Association. 

Sir George Godfrey. —With the increased amount of coal on the market in 
itwo or three years I do not see that there will be any great need for the Coal 
Transportation Officer, because the coal will not bo wanted. But if no other 
■authorising atuhority is appointed such as the Committee which 1 suggest, I 
should like to see the Coal Transportation Officer retained. 

Mr. Legge to Mr. Clark. —It is easier to supply a rake than 50 wagons split 
up between several collieries. The Coal Transportation Officer does contribute 
to a quicker turn-round of wagons but how far so would be difficult to say. 

Sir George Godfrey. —I do not approve of the idea that preference should 
he given to loco, coal'and shipment coal, etc., and that the remaining wagons 
should be distributed to the collieries pro rata. At the moment there is no 
necessity for giving preferential supplies of wagons to industrial concorns all 
over India. The Coal Transportation Officer or some authority would bo of 
great use in deciding what shipment-coal should be given preference. He 
would also be useful if his duties were limited specially to shipment-coal, 
because he could keep the Coal Manager advised about the urgency of shipments 
and because the shipper could go to him for information. He could watch 
■how wagons were held up at the docks and how the scheme was working 
•generally. 

Mr. Clark. —The East Indian Railway's statement is correct. There might 
!be other goods which stood in greater need of preference than coal. 


(xix) Opening of steamer berths. 

43. Opening of steamer berths. — Sir George Godfrey. —One week is not 
■enough at present but ought to be. 

Mr. Clark. —We would sooner have a fortnight of course. 

Mr. Bailey. —Very often we only get four days. 

Mr. Clark. —We might have said in our written reply “ not less than a 
■week.” 


(xxi) Demurrage at the docks. 

47. Recovery of demurrage from Port Commissioners. — Sir George 
'Godfrey .—The demurrage leviable at the docks from the Port Trust Railway, 
is the same as the Conference rate for interchange between Railways. But 
in my suggestions about preference to shipment-coal I was comparing this rate 
with the ordinary rate as between Railways and the Public, i.e.. one anna 
•per ton of wagon carrying capacity per hour, a rate definitely intended to 
secure the rapid release of loaded wagons. 
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(xxii) Railway freights and terminal charges. 

56. Seasonal rates. —Sir George Godfrey .—There is no question of » 
slack time on our railway. We have no slack season. There is less coal at 
certain seasons than at others, but we have other traffic in place of it, 
manganese, dolomite, iron ore to the steel works, limestone, etc., whether the 
rains are on or not. There is no scope therefore for seasonal rates on our 
railway. 

(To Mr. Lcgge .)—We know that we should lose if we introduced seasonal 
rates because there is no chance of compensating the loss b,v filling up the 
deficiency of traffic. There is practically no deficiency of traffic to fill, so 
Mr. Banerjee’s suggestion that we should try and see cannot be adopted. 

57. Rates and terminals for loco. coal. —Sir George Godfrey. —Un¬ 
doubtedly we are losing on the transport of coal for other railways. 

56 and 59. Payment of terminal charges to Port Commissioners.— 
Sir George Godfrey. —In my opinion the terminal charge at the Kidderpore 
docks is very high. The l’ori Commissioners charge terminals because they 
re doing the work which the railways should fiave done, and that is legiti- 
ate. But the big increase of two years ago was not justified on its own 
lerits: they merely said that they must balance their budget somehow. 

Clo Mr. Leg/je .)—l think that in theory the terminal on coal should he 
reduced, because it is a commodity of low value which cannot hear high rates 
as compared with more valuable merchandise. 


(j -.r.iii) The rebate on cool and its effects. 

(30. Effects of export-ooal rebate* —Sir George Godfrey .— I do not support 
the idea that there should he h reflate on coal sent to Bombay by the 
rail route. Under present conditions T am much more anxious to encourage 
coal coining down to Calcutta. Tlif rebate on coal to Bombay is open to 
the following objections: — 

(1) ft would accentuate the wagon difficulty; 

(2) It would leave no room for other and better paying traffic if coal- 

traffic increased to any great extent on the Bombay route, while 
the better paying traffic is merchandise which must be moved. 

(3) It would lead immediately to a demand from other places short of 

Bombay for a similar rebate, 

i should certainly differentiate between export und bunker coal in the 
matter of rebates. Export coal needs assistance, hut steamers have to 
hunker at Calcutta whether the coal gets a rebate or not. One reason why 
hunkering has fallen off is probably that the ships utilise space, in which 
they might put bunker coal, for loading other cargo and fill up again at 
Colombo. 

Mr. Chirl;. —It would he interesting to know to what extent bunker coal 
has fallen off. 

Sir George Godfrey .—You have to consider not onlv the total figures hut 
the number of vessels using the port. Tn 1918, 1919, and 1920, when ships 
were coining in freely, nearly two million tons of coal were put into bunkers. 
The figure for bunkers has fallen off since but that is perhaps due to the. 
general falling off of trade. 

(Mr. Whitworth .—Those were years when ships were getting a very 
good mixture of coal from the docks. To my knowledge several lines which 
used to bunker here now hunker at Colombo: the Japanese ships do that.) 

1 think tho reason why the Japanese coal at Colombo is that they could 
not get the coal which they wanted hero and have now got into the habit- 
of taking it elsewhere. 
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Apart from the extra cost of railway freight you have the increased 
■expense of grouud rent, of labour and of hire of boats, all affecting the 
bunker trade. Erom depot to bunker now costs Its. 3 a ton as against 
Rs, 1-8-0 pre-war. 

61. Payment of rebates. —31 r. Clark -—The suggestion to which we refer 
at the end of our written reply to this question is likely to be adopted : 
it is only a matter of arrangement. 

62. Rebate versus concessional rate. —{To Mr. Tegge.) — Mr. Carroll .— 
If we reduce the rate on coal to the docks, we might have difficulties under 
the differential rule, which people would try to use to drive down other rates : 
so rebates are a protective measure for the railway. 


(■vxiv) The. working of the rool depots at Howrah and Shalimar. 

65. Coal depats rents. — Mr. Clark .—(To Mr. Legge .)—Resides depot rents 
we levy a terminal charge of Re. 0-4-6 a ton. The whole of this goes to 
the port Commissioners, and to the East Indian Railway which have to work 
the coal over the branch 

Mr. Clark .—We admit that we lose on these depots, but if we do not 
keep them and so get the traffic to the depots, we should not get the coal 
coming down over the main line. 

Sir George Godfrey.— The East Indian Railway supplies loco power for 
Shalimnr. if we did not provide the depot we could not carry any hunker 
coal at all for the collieries wdiieh we serve. 


(xjtv i) General recommendations. 

67. Suggesttons for quickening coal transport and stimulating export 
■Of coal, —<1 1 Mr. Clark .—The obstacle that prevents the loading of complete 
trains from one despateher to one destination is that few concerns want 
to handle as much as a whole rake at once: the big collieries send away a 
rake at a time for shipment purposes and the big steel-works want rakes 
hut otherwise they are not really required. 

(3) Sir George Godfrey .—The supervision of sidings to prevent pilferage 
of wagon parts is a matter for the collieries: we cannot possibily arrange it. 
If we put in two watchmen on every colliery, it would he very expensive, 
not to mention that there would be always friction with the colliery staff. 
It is a matter which ought to be taken up by the collieries. (To Mr. limy.') 
The type of thing that is stolen off the wagons is axle box covers, oiled 
waste and vacuum pipes, the latter are used as water bottles on the coal¬ 
fields. 

(4) The provision of vacuum brakes lias been accepted as important by the 
Railway Conference Association. 

(5) In my opinion there is probably too much train examination at 
present. We are reorganising the system. 


(:c.rix) Coal traffic rid Waltair. 

71. Wagons mado over to Madras and Southern Maharafta Railway at 
Waltair.— Mr. Clark. —J put in a statement showing how many wagons we 
are actually handing over at Waltair. We have had a serious epidemic of 
illness during the last three months or more down that section on the east 
coast and this lias handicapped the movement of traffic seriously. 
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Wagons made over by E-N. Railway to M. and S. M. Railway at Waltair. 


M outh 

Total handed 

over. 

I'aily average. 


Empty. 

Total 

L. & E. 

Loaded. 

Empty. 

Total 

L. k K. 

January 1924 

2758 

1-18 

2906 

89 

4 

93-24 

February 1924 

2274 

79 

2353 

19 

2 

81-4 

March 19*24 . 

3846 

109 

2951 

92 

3 

95 9 

April 1924, . 

2849 

122 

2071 

95 

4 

99T 

May 1921 

2S77 

150 

3027 

93 

4 

97'20 

June 1924 

9023 

85 

0108 

101 

2 

103-18- 

July 1924 

3272 


3373 

105 

3 

108-25 

August 1924 

3486 

125 

3611 

112 

4 

116-15 

September 1924 

3508 

10S 

0616 

117 


120-1.0 

October 1924 

2S59 

115 

2074 

92 


95-29 

November 1924 

2244 

9G 

2310 

75 

3 

78-00 

December 1924 

2642 

84 

2726 

85 

o 

57-20 

January 1925 

3018 

Go 

8083 

97 

2 

99-14 


Sir George Godfrey .—] think it would be an excellent thing if the- 
Railways deputed Coal Traffic officials to the docks to learn the practical' 
difficulties which are experienced there, and if in return the docks deputed 
one ol their men to go up the coalfields and get practical experience of 
onr difficulties, It would be a valuable and interesting training for the 
inen. though I do not think that it could result in any great improvement 
,n traffic working, but the interchange of knowledge must in itself he useful.. 






(ii) Eastern Bengal Railway. 


Colonel G. R. HEARN, C.I.E., D.S.O., Agent, Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

Written Statement. 

], East Indian Railway running-powers to the dooks. —Coal traffic to the 
docks is carried in trains of the East Indian Railway, which has running- 
powers over the Eastern Bengal Railway between Naihati and Kidderpore 
Dock Junction. 

2. Average time taken by coal-trains between Naihati and the docks and 

vice verm.-—(a) The average time taken by the East Indian Railway down 
coal-trains is about 3 hours between Naihati and docks against an average 
booked time of 2 hours, 

(ii) The average time taken by the East Indian Railway up running-power 
trains from the docks to Naihati is about 2 hours 15 minutes against an 
average booked time of 1 hour 4-5 minutes. 

3. Special difficulties in working goods-trains between Naihati and the 
docks and vice versd.—The main difficulty in connection with the working 
of the dock-traffic lies on the section between Bally-gunge and Majorhat. The 
quadruple lines at present end at mile 5 B, just south of Ballygunge station. 
From mile 5 B there is a double line, except at the entrance to Majerhat 
station. This double line lias to deal with both running power and Eastern 
Bengal Railway goods-trains and also with the Budge-Budge Section suburban 
passenger service. The running-power trains do not suffer so much detention 
ds the Eastern Bengal Railway trains, which run on the passenger liues 
all the way from Calcutta. No down goods-trains can leave Ballygunge till 
line-clear is obtained right through to Majerhat. 

The question of the. extension of the quadruple lines from mile 5 B 
depends on the final situation and lay out of the Port Commissioners’ new 
marshalling yard for the docks as. until these are fixed, the question of the 
approach lines from the Eastern Bengal Railway to the yard cannot he 
settled. 

Tlic facilities from Naihati to mile 5 B are more than adequate. In fact 
the remuneration received by the Eastern Bengal Railway from the East 
Indian Railway for the working of tlie latter’s running-power trains over 
this section does not cover the interest on capital and maintenance charges 
of the section. This fact will have to be borne in mind when considering 
any proposal for reduction in rates of freight on coul traffic for the docks. 
Under present conditions, this railway is not in a position to bear any loss 
in revenue which might he caused by a reduction in rates. 

A. Special difficulties preventing the quick turn-round of engines and 
rolling-stock between Naihati and Bandel, —The difficulties on the Naihnti- 
Bandel Section from the Eastern Bengal Railway point of view are chiefly 
due to delays by the East Indian Railway in clearing loads for the East 
Indian Railway from Naihati, and to all East Indian Railway down-trains 
into Naihati being received unmarslialled. Naihati yard is not big enough 
to meet these conditions. Relief may be given by a project to connect 
Azimganj and Bhairamara. 

5. Suggestions for expediting transit stock between Naihati and the 
docks. —The quadruple line should be extended to Majerhat (see paragraph 3 
above). Ballygunge yard is being remodelled and tlie question of remodelling 
Majerhat has been taken up. 

It is also proposed to introduce Train Control on this section. 

A hump marshalling yard is needed at Naihati to meet the difficulties 
mentioned in my answ-er 4 above. 
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The East Indian Railway have been asked to arrange for engines to run 
through to Naihati with the trains that enter Naihati yard as it is hoped 
that this will tend to more prompt clearance of up loads. 

It. would also assist if the East Indian Railway trains can bring in loads 
separately marshalled for north and south traffic . and at more regular 
intervals 


(Oral Evident:? — January, the 23rd, 1925.) 

1. East Indian Railway running-powers. —The total paid by the East 
Indian Railway to the Eastern Bengal Railway for running-powers in 
1923-24, including running-powers to Chitpore and Sealdah as well as those 
to the Kidderpore Docks, was Rs. 1,87,955. They pay Rs. 1-8 per train 
mile for Chitpore and Sealdah and 12 annas per train mile for trains running 
to the docks. For light, engines they pay nothing and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway gets no credit for shunting or marshalling at Chitpore or Calcutta. 
The East Indian Railway do their own delivery sit tho docks. 

1 should go further and say that these raffs are quite inadequate. 
They were settled long ago and the question oi their revision has come 
up two or three times. The East Indian Railway Company said that, they 
could pay no move and we gave in because, we thought, the receipts all 
went more or less into one budget. Now that they have become a State 
Railway 1 have denounced the agreement and we shall now have to settle 
what the true rate should be. On my figures if they had paid tlieir proper 
proportion of capital costs and maintenance (excluding the cost of station- 
staff and signalling) we should have been paid Rs. 75,000 more on Dock 
Traffic than wo were last year. The fact of the ease is that they can now 
quote a rate at our expense: the rebate that they give on exp°’"t coal is 
really at the expense of the Eastern Bengal Railway, 

In arriving at this figure we have taken the capital cost of the double 
fine between Naihati and mile 5 B on the Budge-Budge branch: then we have 
taken tho total number of trains running over this line to Chitpore, Sealdah 
and the docks and we have charged proportionately to tho East Indian 
Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway. If they are going to cover the 
loss, proportion of interest on capital and maintenance, they ought 

to run another 3.090 trains a year to the clocks. Seeing that they ran 
in the year 1923.24 only 3,308 trains to the docks, they would have practically 
to double their present traffic- if they were going lo pay interest charges and 
maintenance. 

They pay for empty trains running back, but I have included this in 
my calculations. 

4. Special difficulties preventing quick turn-round between Naihati and 
Bandel. —When the Bally bridge is built tbe trains will come in much further 
down. As regards tbe difference that the bridge will make I. do not think 
that N'aihati delays the dock trains to any great extent because tliey run 
right round it: the only delay is that due to a certain amount of con¬ 
gestion. But the dock traffic amounts only to 7J trains each way per day, 
while the capacity of our line is tremendous. Of course, there are restrictions 
over the Jubilee Bridge, but it seems rather extravagant to put in a new 
bridge merely to deal with 71 trains each way per day. The existing diffi¬ 
culties, f am told, are much more at Bandel. Tbe congestion is due to 
the Jubilee Bridge but . 1 . cannot believe that something could not be done 
to improve it or that the engineers c-ouid not make a better bridge there. 
If this is impossible there would bo some relief gained by the project to 
connect Azimganj and Bhairamara : that would mean another bridge, but 
a much smaller one, over the Bhagirathi and it would not be a very serious 
matter. 

5. Transit between Naihati and the docks. —Among the improvements 

which T suggest is tho provision of a hump marshalling yard at Naihati. 
We shall take this up when we have time to examine it: we have not worked 
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out a scheme yet because wo have so much to do in other directions. The 
yard was remodelled, I think, in 1913 or 1914, long before my time. Certainly 
it wants remodelling now, but with all the existing difficulties we do 2.0LK) 
wagons a day. As regards our request to the East Indian Railway to have 
their engines run through to Naihati, negotiations are going on : all these 
things of course take time. They say that the Jubilee Bridge would not 
stand the weight of their engines. This part of my reply refers to trains 
which enter Naihati yard and which we have to break up; all the East 
India Railway running-power trains go round the yard. 1 should explain 
that the line between Naihati and Bandel is worked as a shuttle service. 
The engine bringing down a train for our line is cut off at Bandel where a 
shuttle engine is put on. Our idea is that, instead of blocking Banded while 
they take off the engine and put on a shuttle engine, they should run 
straight through : and their objection is the heaviness of their engines. 

The East Indian Railway consider that, when they pay a contribution 
towards Naihati yard and when expenses are continually going up, the 
work of marshalling trains should be done at Naihati yard and not by them: 
that is one way of looking at it, but their suggestion is obviously not for 
the general good. 1 admit that it is not a good yard, but it is unnecessary 
to go into technical details. 

The building of the Bally Bridge would quicken up the movement of 
traffic between the coalfields and the docks. The bridge would be so far 
down that unless trains from it are taken to a proposed yard eight miles 
out of Calcutta on this side of the river every train passing over the bridge 
would have to be marshalled and run straight through to destination. That 
is if we are to cease marshalling at Sealdah and Cliitpore. The latter was 
desired by Committees in 1920 and 192.'!. The bridge is too near Calcutta to 
allow of other trains being broken up on this side. Tt will only help the 
dock trains and as 1 have shown that means a very small portion of the 
traffic. The Bally Bridge would carry only ?i trains each way per day, because 
all other trains that come in with running powers would have to be split 
up and so could not use it. 

As regards the suggestion for doubling the Jubilee Bridge and putting 
a flying bridge over the Naihati yard T do not think that the yard gives 
any trouble. The only trains that 1 have seen hung up were detained 
©wing to the inability of Bandel to receive them. The reason given to me 
was that Bandel commonly could not take anything till 8 a.m. 
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(iii) East Indian Railway. 

G. L. COLVIN, Esq, C.B, C.M.G., D.S.O., Agent, East Indian 

Railway. 

(Written' statement— 12th January 1925.) 

O') staff. 

1. Organisation of staff for coal traffic. —The principal coal areas served 
by the East Indian Railway are the Jherriah and Raneegungc fields. For 
the purpose of railway operation each of these fields is a separate district 
under the charge of n District Superintendent with headquarters at Dhanhad 
-and Asansol respectively. 

Each district is divided into depot sections served by a depot station and 
each depot section is again divided into several pilot sections. The pilot 
section is, roughly, a group of sidings worked by a single pilot. 

The supply and clearance of wagons and the movement of traffic on the 
district, i.e., all traffic transportation work, is under the control of the 
District Superintendent who has assistant officers and a large office staff. 
He has also several District Inspectors who maintain out-door supervision on 
The work of the traffic transportation staff of the district. 

The depot stations are in the charge of senior subordinate officials who are 
responsible to the District Superintendent, for the work of receiving trains 
of empty wagons, breaking them up and re-forming them into loads for each 
pilot section according to the advices issued daily by the District Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Pilot guards take out these empty loads to their sections and distribute 
the wagons at the various sidings according to the instructions contained in 
the supply memoranda forwarded by the district office. After the wagons 
have been loaded, they are removed by the pilot guards and brought to the 
depot stations, where under the direction of the yard master they are 
weighed, marshalled and despatched. 

Each yard master has three assistants, who work 8 hours each, with 
sufficient clerical and menial staff to relieve them of the purely routine work 
of yard operation, thus enabling them to devote their time to supervision of 
wagon and train movements in the depot stations. The movements over the 
district are controlled by Train Controllers. 

The District Superintendent maintains a very close check over the work 
being carried out on his district, by means of telephone communication. 

Thore is also a Traffic Commercial Officer, the District Traffic Manager. 
“ Coal,” Dhanhad, who superintends the weighing, charging and invoicing 
of coal traffic and all like matters. This officer has jurisdiction over both 
■coal districts in all matters commercial and works in close touch with both 
District Superintendents. 

The duties of these three district officers are, centralised in the Coal 
Manager at Calcutta. 

A chart showing the organisation of the staff is given as Appendix A. 

It is proposed shortly to introduce a Divisional Scheme on the East 
Indian Railway, when a Divisional Superintendent will be posted to Asansol. 
This Officer will be responsible for the entire transportation work now vested 
in the District Officers of the several departments stationed at Asansol and 
Dhanhad, and it is anticipated that the reorganisation will make for more 
efficient working. 
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(ii) General questions of wagon supply. 

2. Total amount of coal transported.— 

Statement showing weight of COAL traffic carried during the years 

1912—192/,. 


January to June. i July to December. Total for the year. 

Calen-! __ ____ 


dar 

years. 

Up¬ 

wards- 

Down¬ 

wards. 

Total. 

Up¬ 

wards. 

Down¬ 

wards. 

Total. 

Dp- 

wards. 

i = « 

I *2 

| O 3S 

i 

Total, 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1912 , 

2,025,722 

2,877,658 

4,903,380 

1,994,091 

3,163,648 

5,147,740 

4,000,814 

8,1)11,300 

10,051,120 

1913 . 

2,228.336 

3,236,700 

5,406,005 

1,915,02.2 

3,tl6,3lO 

5,031,333 

4.143,259 

8,333,079 

10,490,338 

1914 . 

2,120,110 

3,113.640 

5.242.C6J 

2,339,004 

2,955,703 

6,203.700 

4*467,204 

8,069,230 

10,536,464 

1915 . 

2,624,530 

2,802,344 

6,426,874 

2.410,42-4 

2,764,496 

5,203,920 

5,043,054 

5,686,840 

10,630,704 

1916 . 

3,421,285 

2.710,70“ 

6,140,902 

.3,191,820 

2,547.823 

6,739,943 

0,013,105 

5,267,630 

11,880,635 

1917 . 

3,754,817 

2,747,464 

6,50*,281 

3.301,835 

1,043,491 

5,245,326 

7,056.052 

4.690,055 

11,747,607 

1918 . 

3,920,150 

2,239,039 

6,159,228 

3,369,843 

2,704,945 

0,074,788 

7,290,002 

4,944,014 

12 234.016 

1919 . 

3,522,241 

2,576,603 

0,097,844 

3,399,015 

2,621,106 

6,020,121 

6,021,956 

5,196,709 

12,117,005 

1920 . 

3,100,101 

2,754,238 

5,9.53,339 

8,154,483 

3,234,026 

6,383,509 

0,353,584 

6,988,264 

12,841,848 

1921 , 

2,818,453 

3,179,700 

6.908,153 

2,814,001 

3,010.683 

5,824,604 

5,632,454 

6,100,393 

11,822,847 

1922 . 

2,187,050 

2,065,867 

4.2511,817 

3,110,823 

3,018.318 

6,129,141 

5,296,7 73 

5,084,186 

10,382.058 

1923 . 

3,007,709 

2,005,148 

(1.052,017 

2,898,090 

2,751,535 

5,649,625 

5,995.850 

5,700,383 

11,702,642 

1924 , 

3,018,647 

8,202,069 

6,721,316 

8,483,138 

3,196,430 

0,679,574 

7,001,785 

0,399,105 

13,400,890* 


The years 1921, 1922 nud 1023 were afleeted by Rtrikca and floods respectively. The first strike was from 
38th December 1921 to Gth January 1922, and the second strike from the 2nd February 1922 to the 24th 
April 1912, The floods of 1023, which occurred near Arrah station, entailed the stoppage of traffic and the 
restrictions remained in force from 20th August to 22nd September 1023. 

♦ November and December figures are approximate. 


8. Number of wagons supplied to coalfields.— 


Statement showing the number of wagons loaded with COAL during the 

years 1912 — 1924. 



(a) 



Total. 

Calender 

Number of 

1st six 

2nd six 



years. 

wagons 

supplied. 

months. 

months. 

Up. 

Down. 

1912 

683,716 

282,041 

301,676 



1913 

619,439 

318,979 

300,460 








■5 

1914 

623,069 

316,711 

306,328 









1915 

611,014 

316,758 

294,256 









1916 

687,850 

353,222 

334,628 




(a) Includes wagons loaded on Bengal Nagpur .Ballway but invoiced by Bast Indian Railway but ex¬ 
cludes wagons loaded on Bast Indian Railway and invoiced by Bengal Najpnr Railway. 
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(«) 



Total. 

Calendar 

years. 

Number of 
wagons 
supplied. 

1st six 
months. 

2nd six 
months. 

Up. 

Down. 

1917 

651,054 

370,129 

280,925 

383,658 

267,396 

1918 

665,681 

332,957 

332,724 

39l>,349 

275,332 

1919 

683,896 

343,199 

340,697 

377,307 

306,689 

1920 

696,409 

387,731 

358,678 

327,850 

368,559 

1921 

646,441 

336,863 

309,778 

278,190 

368,251 

1922 

561,910(5) 

233.555(4) 

328,255 

252,4S9 

309,421 

1923 

652,789 (e) 

337,357 

315,882 (c) 

302,789 

349,950 

1921 . 

734,654 

373,059 

361,595 

355,176 

379,478 


(«) Includes wagons loaded on Betigal Nagpur Railway but invoiced by East Indian Eailwny but ex¬ 
cludes wagons loaded on East Indian Railway and invoiced by Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

(A) Strike during February, Match and April. 

(c j Loading restricted by reason of Arrah floods. 

4. Number of wagons supplied to traffic other than coal,— 

Statement showing weight- of GOODS traffic carried during the years 

ms—im. 


Calen¬ 

dar 

years. 

Jauuary to June. 

July to December. 

! Total for the year. 

Up- 

wards. 

Down¬ 

wards. 

Total. 

words. ; wards. ; T,,laI - 

Dp- | Down¬ 
ward®. | wards. 

! 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons, j Tons. 

i 

Tone. ! Toub. 

Tons, 

1012 . 

1,411,198 

2.213,331 

3.627,529 

1,274,377 1,752.612 : 8,026,989 

8,683,575 ; 3,965.9*3 

0,054,518 

1913 , 

1,461,001 

1.800,101 

3,201,282 

1,310,121 ; 1,033,083 2,040,304 

2,777,212 | 3,433,374 

6.210,485 

ion . 

1,701,975 

1.939,432 

3,641,407 

1,534,638 1,436,503 ' 1,061,117 

3,830,6] 3 J 3,365,9-41 

i 

0,602.554 

1015 . 

1,773,038 

1,884,531 

3,058,-160 

1,316,831 : 1.490,310 ; 3.846,131 

3,122,759 | 8,363,841 

6,606,600 

1016 . 

1,571,668 

1,607,172 

3,178,040 

1,313,002 ; 1,427,113 : 2,741,075 

2,865,630 | 3,084,365 

6,820,015 

1017 « 

3,350,455 

•l ,669,043 

3,020.398 

1,294,044 ; 1,165,303 2,759,347 

2,653,169 | 8,135,246 

5,788,745 

1918 , 

1,351.850 

1,494,611 

2.836.461 

1,523,391 : 1.651,439 ! 3.073,623 

2,874,244 j 3,036,040 

5,910,284 

1019 . 

1,646,107 

1,472,588 

3,018,600 

1,516,308 : 1,411,573 i 3,930,680 

3,063,415 | 2.887,156 

5,949,670 

1920 . 

3,355,640 

1.558.786 

2,914,335 

1,514,120 :1.567.983 ; 3,082,073 

3,869,668 j 8,126,739 

5,996,408 

1921 . 

1,764,596 

1,337,175 

3,101,771 

1,881,789 i 1,298,760 ‘ 3,180,549 

3,616,385 2,636.935 

6,282,320 

1922 . 

1,376,067 

1,249,773 

. 3,026,710 

1,409,435 1,622,262 : 3,031,687 

2,780,402 j 2,872,025 

5,668,427 

1923 . 

1,406,689 

1,884,517 

: 3,381,186 

1,429,858 ; 1,038,986 j 8,068,644 

2,926,327 i 3,523,503 

6,449,830 

1924 . 

1,056,282 

2,193,871 

! 3,850,153 

1,111,801 1,887,694 3,329,495 

3,098,083 | 4,081,565 

7,179,648* 


The years 1921,1912 and 1923 were affected by strikes and floods respectively'. The first strike was from 
19 th December 1021 to 6th January 1022, ar.d the second strike from the 2nd February 1922 to the 24th April 
1922. The floods of 1923, which occurred near Arrah. station, entailed the stoppage of traffic and the res* 
trictioriH remained in force from 20th August to 22nd September 1923. 

* November and December figures are approximate. 
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Statement shown// the number of wagon* loaded with goods other than coal 
during the years 1913 — 1924. 


Calendar 

Tears. 

Number of 
wagons 
leaded. 

1st six 
months. 

2nd six 
months. 

Remarks. 

1912 . 




Not available. 

1913 . 

258,17:3 

69.622(a) 

188,551 

(«) This figure is for the 
months of May and 

1914 . 

44>5,f f>3 

•239,796 

205,757 

J une only. Figures 
for other months not 

1915 . 

451,66.1 

245,592 

206,009 

available. 

1916 . 

429,987 

223,281 

206,706 


1917 . 

388,652 

197,544 

191,104 


1918 . 

318,551 

141,537 

174,03 1 


1919 . 

357,492 

375,596 

181,896 


1920 . 

370,247 

163,133 

206,114 


1921 . 

891,272 

392,266 

199,tOO 


1922 . 

810,505(5; 

131,162(6) 

179,323 

(5) Strike during Feb¬ 
ruary, March and 

1923 . 

867,084 

393,170 

174,514 

April. 

1924 . 

410,551 

213,575 

205,976 



Yijjuri'S of Wilsons supplied for upward and downward loading separately arc not available. 


o. Distribution of empties between coal and other traffic. —Subject to £he 
conditions prevailing l’rom day to day, endeavour is made to secure tile 
distribution of the wagon stock available in the proportion of two-thirds 
for coal and one-third for traffic other than coal. 

6 . Influence on wagon supply of (a) additions to, and 0 >) pooling of, wagons 
and (c) general improved facilities. —Since the introduction of the 
wagon pool the chief factor which limits the supply of wagons to the coal 
district has not ordinarily been want of wagons, but the need of increased 
facilities, not only in the coal districts but elsewhere, to enable us to (leal 
with the total volume of coal and merchandise traffic offering. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that during the war development of 
additional facilities was brought to a stand and that if was not until 1922 
that the State was in a position to allot funds to Railways for any large 
programme of development. On the East Indian Railway, once funds hod 
been assured, a very large development programme in the coal fields and 
elsewhere was taken in band. This programme comprised large new mar¬ 
shalling yards and the construction of a great deal of additional running 
track on busy sections. Such works involve a great deal of new earthwork 
and as with new earthwork time has to be given to allow for consolidation, 
it must be realized that it is only during last year that the first portions 
of our development programme have begun to como into “ bearing.” During 
the next two years other portions will progressively come into use, and as 
this takes place so will the efficiency of the wagon supply to the coal districts 
increase. For the last few months owing to the dull market for coal we 
have actually been working below our capacity as regards the supply of 
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wagons in the coal districts but. the fact tliat during the first six months of 
last year we supplied a daily average of 2.050 wagons, whereas in former 
years the highest daily average supplied (taking a year’s figures) was 1,90$ 
wagons (in 1920) gives an indication of the extent to which the efficiency of 
the wagon supply in the coalfields has already improved. It may be urged 
that the total number of wagons supplied in the coalfields during the first 
six months of last year was only slightly more than the number supplied in 
the first six months of 1917. In this connection it must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that in 1917 the need for coal was so imperative that both goods and 
passenger traffic was severely restricted to permit of the maximum movement 
of coal traffic. 

The number of wagons loaded with coal in 1924, vide answer to question 
3, constitutes a record, and beats the previous record of 1920 by 38,245 
wagons, or an average of nearly 105 wagons per day. As stated in the 
footnote (a), the, figures include wagons loaded cm the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and invoiced by the. East Indian Railway hut exclude wagons in the reverse 
direction. Were figures included of wagons loaded on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way and invoiced by the Bengal Nagpur Railway (which wagons since the 
introduction of the wagon pool the East Indian Railway has to find) the result 
would be better still, as ibis number always exceeds the number of wagons in 
the reverse direction and the transactions rid the Exchange Links in 19i:4 were 
in excess of those in 1920. 

At the present time it is estimated, vide answer to question 11, that, if 
necessary, the East Indian Railway can supply an average of 2,300 wagons a 
day in the coalfields but, as explained above, this potential average may b» 
expected to rise progressively as further portions of the development 'pro¬ 
gramme come into “ bearing.” 

7. Average turn-round of coal wagons.— The average turn-round of coal 
wagons between (be coalfields and the docks is 6 days: — 

. Days. 

In) From colliery siding to Dock Junction . . . 3-4 

(b) From Dock Junction back to Dock Junction (i.e., 

on Port Commissioners premises) .... 1-2 

(/) From Dock Juuction to Ondal ..... 1-5 

These figures have been arrived at from a check of the actual time taken 
during October and November 1924 by two lots of over 1,000 wagons each 
chosen at random. Certain of the wagons were loaded at sidings on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and made over to the East Indian Railway vid the 
Exchange Links for invoicing and despatch or via Asansol Junction for 
onwards transit to the docks, and the period these wagons were on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway has been excluded from calculations. 

All wagons returning from the docks do not necessarily go to the coal¬ 
fields; they are liable to be detached en route or diverted elsewhere. 

Figures for 1912 are not available. 

(Hi) Indent? and allotment to collieries. 

8. Indents and wagon allotment —Indents from collieries for wagons are 
submitted either (n) against duly authorised supplies or (b) for loading to the 
public, in which latter case, no authorisation is necessary. 

In the case of duly authorised supplies the, procedure is as detailed 
below : — 

When the Coal Transportation Officer sanctions a supply of wagons, he 
forwards in duplicate, to the district office concerned, an authorisation letter 
in which is shown the class of supply sanctioned, the name of the supplying 
colliery, the number of wagons to be supplied and the name of the consignee 
on whose account the coal is to be despatched. 

For Foreign Railway Locomotive coal, the supply of wagons is authorised 
by the Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway Board, through his State 
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Hallways Coal Superintendent at Dhanbad. Except that these authorisa¬ 
tions are not issued in duplicate, the procedure is the same as in the case of 
authorisations issued by the Coal Transportation Officer. 

On receipt of the Coal Transportation Officer's authorisation letter in the 
district office, one copy is initialled and returned to the Coal Transportation 
Officer in token of acknowledgment and the other copy is filed in the district 
office after being posted in the. supply register (or ledger). In this ledger 
the number of wagons authorised by the Coal Transportation Officer is placed 
to the credit of the colliery concerned, and as supplies are made, the account 
is debited and thus it can he seen at a glance when the supply is completed. 

A colliery wishing to load coal against an authorisation submits a wagon 
indent to the district officer showing the number of wagons required, the 
consignee’s name, etc., and the Coal Transportation Officer’s authorisation 
letter number and date under which the indent is submitted. On receipt 
in the district office, these indents are passed to the indent checker who 
checks them with the supply register and passes or rejects them according to 
whether the authorisation particulars quoted are correct or not. 

The indents are then made over to posting clerks who sectionizo them 
and prepare an allotment memorandum for each pilot section. 

The allotment memoranda are submitted to the Allotment Supervisor or 
his senior assistant who enters in the supply columns, the number of wagons 
to be supplied against each indent. When wagons are. short of indents, a 
proportionate allotment based on the indent of each colliery is made. The 
Allotment Supervisor personally totals the supply columns and finally initials 
the allotment memoranda which are then returned to the posting clerks. 

The posting clerks prepare— 

(a) A copy of the allotment memorandum for each section. 

(b) A pilot guard’s supply memorandum for each section. 

(c) A wagon challan for each indenting colliery, showing the number 

of wagons allotted and the purpose for which they have been 
allotted. 

((?) A supply statement for each section. 

The documents for each depot are sorted out and sent out to the depot 
Btations daily, while the original allotment sheets are made over to the indent 
checker who debits the wagons allotted to the accounts of the various 
collieries in the ledger. 

With “ public ” supplies, the procedure is not so involved. The colliery 
is only required to state in tjie indent the number of wagons required and 
the direction in which they will be loaded. The number of wagons indented 
for is posted in the allotment memoranda and the Allotment .Supervisor, after 
making the allotment against preferential authorisations, distributes the 
remaining wagons available against “ public ” demands. Tf the wagons 
available fall short of those indented for or permitted by headquarters to be 
loaded in a particular direction, via particular routes or to particular desti¬ 
nations, a proportionate allotment is made to each colliery on its demand, 
on basis and siding accommodation spare after preferential demands have 
been met in full. 

Samples of forms referred to above are attached as Appendices B, C, D, 
E, F and G. 

9. Over-indenting, —Appended below are the orders in force relating to 
over-indenting : — 

“ Collieries, with siding accommodation for 3 wagons or less, are per¬ 
mitted to indent up to three times the capacity of their loading space. 
This includes for both Up and Down. 

“ Collieries with accommodation for one half rake, but for less than two 
half rakes, may ordinarily indent up to twice the capacity of their loading 
apace. Such collieries are,, however, permitted to indent for 3 half rakes. 
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two for the Upward direction and one for the. Downward, provided no other 
indents are made. 

“ Collieries with accommodation for more than 3 wagons, for less than 
25 wagons, and for 50 wagons or more are permitted to indent up to twice 
the extent of their loading accommodation. 

“ Half rakes are ordinarily allotted only to collieries with accommodation 
for such, but two or three collieries (not more) under the one managing, 
agency or proprietor, may indent for a half rake between them, provided 
they possess the requisite accommodation and are served by the same pilot.” 

The practice of over-indenting is general. 

10. Wagon supply compared with indents.— 


The following statement shows the total numbers of wagons (a) indented for 
and (b) supplied on indent. 



1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 


Indents,* 

—-—-— 

Supplies.* 

Indents. * 

Supplies.* 

r ears. 

Total. 

For 

Foreign 
Rys. Loeo.- 
coal in elud¬ 
ing B. N. 

& B. I, Rys. 
market 
coal. 

(a) 

Total. 

For 

Foreign 
Rys. Loco, 
coal includ¬ 
ing B. N. 

& E. I. Rys. 
market 
coal. 

(«) 

Total. 

For 

Foreign 
Rys. Loco, 
coal includ¬ 
ing B. N, 

& E. X. Rys, 
market 
coal. 

(a) 

Total. 

for 

Foreign 
Bye. loco, 
coal inciud' 
inR B. K. 

& E. I, Bye. 
market 
coal. 

(<*) 

1912 . 










1 









1913 . 










1034 . 





Not 

available 




1915 . 










1916 , 










191 7 . 


444,250 

126,504 

846,753 

120,158 

289,766 

92,504 

262,364 

89,462 

1918 . 


655,940 

143,022 

33.0,246 

125,698 

502,312 

99,905 

310,533 

93,484 

1919 . 


840,276 

108,805 

314,478 

102,635 

835,878 

100,393 

318,112 

96,339 

1920 , 


1,928,801 

104,409 

313,139 

101,482 

1,521,914 

94,908 

337,60o 

91,887 

1921 . 


3,228,632 

117,531 

312,156 

112,616 

■ 712,328 

97,418 

289,164 

90,059 

1922 . 


680,287 

175,781 

213,590 

101,126 

889,367 

118,845 

308,420 

99,083 

1023 . 


634,183 

nr,462 

315,114 

112,442 

591,691 

114,627 

292,948 

101,033 

1924 . 


059,510 

162,721 

344,586 

124,778 

484,912 

165,180 

339,110 

146,333 


• Excluding Giridiii. 
(h) Included in total. 


(iv) Capacity to handle coal traffic. 

11. Wagon capacity of coalfields —The total average number of wagons 
which can be supplied to and despatched from the coalfields daily without 
congestion is at present 2,300. At certain times of the year, however, when 
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goods loading is light the railway can supply without congestion slightly 
■over 2,500, made up as under: — 


Asansol district .... 


. 1,000 

Jherriah district .... 


. 3,300■ 

For Bengal Nagpur Railway 


200 


Total 

. 2,500 


* JnoluJinj about l.ji) fo r Bokaro and Kargali collieries. 

Sec. also answer to question 6. 

The number of wagons required for collieries owned by railways is about 


250. 

Giridih .150 

Bokaro ......... 50 

Kargali .. 50 


Total . 250 

Figures for each year since 1912 are not available. 

12. Maximum capacity for export and bunker coal _The potential loading 

in the down direction is for the moment limited by the capacity of the 
section between Ondal and Khnna, which is 30 goods trains. Of this figure 
an average of 6 trains are merchandise and the capacity for coal may, there¬ 
fore, he stated to be 24 trains or 1,320 wagons. 

Present downward coal loading averages are as under: — 




Wagons. 

Intermediate stations 


200 

Howrah 


200 

Docks and Running Power Stations .... 

300 

Via Naihati to and 

vid Eastern Bengal Railway 


stations other than 

above ..... 

40 0 


The maximum amount of export and bunker coal that can be handled 
between the coalfields and the Docks, Howrah and Shalimar may, therefore, 
be taken as 600 to 700 wagons daily at present. Any increase over this figure 
would necessarily he, at times, at the expense of other downward traffic. 

Measures are, however, now being taken to increase the capacity of the 
Ondal-Khana section to 45 down goods trains daily, and when these measures 
have come into effect, the maximum amount of export and bunker coal that 
could be handled between the coalfields and the Docks, Howrah and Shalimar 
will be increased by about 800 wagons a day. A limiting factor that might 
then, however, conic into play, so far as Docks traffic is concerned, would be 
the maximum train passing capacity of the Jubilee Bridge between Bandel 
and Naihati which is estimated at 28 down goods trains daily. To overcome 
this difficulty the blast Indian Railway have put forward a fully worked out 
scheme for a new Bridge over the Hooghly at Bally, and this proposal is 
now under_the consideration of Government. If this scheme is proceeded 
with, there will be an ample margin of capacity for many years to come. 

(r) Working of sidings. 

13. Working of sidings. —There are two methods in vogue on the East 
Indian Railway for supplying empty and clearing loaded wagons from colliery 
sidings. These are known as the 10-hours and 20-hours systems. See answer 
to question 18. 

(i) The 10-hours system .—A supply pilot with the necessary empties leaves 
the depot station for the colliery section in the early hours of the morning 
and is required to place the empty wagons in position at the sidings before 
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7 a. it. Collieries are allowed 10 hours free loading time from time of placing, 
after 0 a.m. and in the afternoon a drawing pilot removes the loaded wagons 
and brings them into the depot, Jf wagons are placed after 7 a.m., collieries 
can claim 20 hours free loading time. 

fii) The 20-hours system .—Under this system the one pilot does the work 
of supplying empties and druwing loaded wagons from sidings. These pilots 
leave the depot, station usually between the hours of 7 a.m. and noon and 
collieries are allowed 20 hours free loading time. Wagons are removed the 
day alter placement. 

The 20-hours system is followed usually oil sections where the traffic is 
light and the extra cost of a 10-hours pilot would exceed the small saving in 
wagon hours that would be effected by it. Where the traffic is heuvy and 
facilities and circumstances permit, the 10-hours system is worked to. 

(vi) It eiijlimenl, murshalling and despatch of wagons. 

14. Weighment, marshalling, and despatch of wagons _The method of 

weighing coal wagons is to pass them over a weighbridge either automatic or 
steel yard. (See also answer to next question.) 

The nett weight for charge is the gross weight of the wagon shewn on the 
weighbridge indicator less the. tare, of the wagon. 

A record of the gross weight and tare of each wagon weighed is main¬ 
tained by the weighbridge staff in a register provided for the purpose.. 

On completion of the weighment. this register is sent to the “ Invoice 
Office ” where a clerk enters the nett weights on ]). Notes, from which the 
invoices are prepared. 

Tn all yards the weighbridge lines lead direct into the marshalling yard 
and after passing over the weighbridge, the wagons are sorted into groups 
on separate lines in accordance with the system of marshalling in force. 

When a complete train load has been grouped in this manner the requisite 
number of vacuum braked wagons are picked out and placed in front of the 
load and the train, after examination of the wagons by the Carriage Exami¬ 
ner, is despatched. 

15. Gravity yards and automatic weighbridges.— 

(") The gravity system of marshalling is in use at— 

Katrasgarh, 

Kusunda, 

Jherriah, 

Pnthnrdilii, 

Sitarampur. 

Onda] (Down Yard). 

The Down yard being constructed at Asansol will also be of the gravity 
type. 

(h) The following yards are provided with automatic weighbridges:-—- 


Katrasgarh 

(2), 

Kusunda 

(2), 

Jherriah 

<1), 

Pathardihi 

(2), 

Barakar 

(1). 

Giridih 

(1), 

Sitarampur 

n), 

Asansol 

(i). 

Omlal 

(l). 


16. Maintenance of weighbridges —The Head Weigh Clerk is in charge of 
a weighbridge and is responsible for advising the proper authorities of s«y 
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defect. He reports by wire to the Locomotive Special Out-door Fitter any 
defect in the weighbridge and to the Permanent-way Inspector any defect in 
the permanent-way. In addition, tests are regularly made by the Out-door 
Fitter either monthly or quarterly according to the extent the weighbridge 
is used. 


(rii) Extensions and improvements to dejidt yards. 

17. Improvements in depfit yards.— Katrasgarh.— The yard has only recently 
been entirely remodelled, in 1923 and the, current year, 3 pre-weighment 
and 3 empty receiving lines have been added. A Locomotive shed has also 
been provided since 1920. The proximity of colliery workings prevents 
further enlargement of this yard. 

The capacity is 350 wagons per day. 

Kusunda. —The yard at present consists of— 

3 empty receiving lines of which only two, however, are in practice' 

available for this purpose, 

4 pre-weighment lines, 

11 marshalling linos, 

2 short lines used for transhipping wugons, 

1 loop and 2 passing sidings—one passing siding and the loop are used' 

ns departure lines for Down trains. The other passing siding 
cannot always be used as such due to colliery sidings having 
been constructed off it, 

2 short sick lines, 

anti its capacity is 450 wagons. 

The additional traffic anticipated will mean the depot having to handle- 
650 loaded wagons per day and the remodelling of the whole yard to deal 
with this traffic has, therefore, been sanctioned and work is in progress. 

The new yard will consist of— 

7 empty receiving linos, 

6 pre-weighment lines, 

4 departure lines, 

13 marshalling lines, 

2 transhipment lines, 

2 longer sick lines. 

It is hoped that when the yard is remodelled, it will be possible to convert' 
two of the present 20-hours pilots, which work into this depot, in 10-hours 
pilots. 

The passenger station will be entirely isolated as also the main running 
lines, which will run along the north extreme of the yard and thus not 
interfere with work in the yard proper. 

■Jhe.rridh .—The existing accommodation is— 

3 pre-weighment lines, 

2 empty receiving lines, 

7 marshalling lines each capable of holding a half load only, 

2 sick lines, also used for transhipping wagons, 
and the capacity of the depot is limited to 250 wagons. 

The provision of' additional accommodation has, however, been sanctioned' 
and it is anticipated thut. the work will be completed by May 1925. 

The new yard will consist of — 

3 pre-weigbment lines, 

2 empty receiving lines, 

8 marshalling lines to hold full loads, 

3 sick lines and a shunting neck. 
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A second 40-ton automatic weighbridge has also been provided for. 

The capacity of the depot, when the alterations are complete, will be 350 
wagons per day. 

Pathardihi .—The following facilities have been provided: — 

4 additional marshalling lines, 

2 ,, departure lines, 

2 ,, empty receiving lines, 

1 ,, pre-weighment line. 

One further pro-weigh merit line is in course of construction and will ho 
opened for traffic shortly. 

Since 21st November 1924, the capacity of the depot has been raised from 
350 to 400 wagons. 

Dhanbad .—Owing to the facilities for receiving empties having been found 
inadequate, 4 Up empty receiving lines are now in course of construction. 
Several other minor alterations, which will simplify movements in the yards, 
are also being made. 

liaralar .—The remodelling of this yard was sanctioned in 1920 and com¬ 
pleted in 1923. The depot is now capable of dealing with 150 loaded wagons 
per day as against 100 before it- was remodelled. The facilities now provided 
will be ample for some time to come. 

Axan.sc?.—The down yard is being entirely remodelled and should be able 
to handle twice as much traffic as is now dealt with. The new yard will be 
a gravity yard and will consist of receiving, grouping, marshalling, sick and 
other service lines and a departure yard. A small marshalling yard is also 
being provided to deal with traffic from the pilot sections served by Asansol. 
Work was commenced early bed year. 

Up Yard. -The opening of the Ondal Up yard will relieve Asansol of a 
great deal of work, but plans are in preparation for re-arrangement of the 
existing accommodation at Asansol so as to provide better facilities for the 
quick movement of stock, under the new conditions. 

Ondal .—Au Up yard on modern principles is in course of construction and 
will deal with all upward traffic including the distribution of empties. The 
yard is of the hump and gravity type and will possess receiving lines, sorting 
and marshalling lines, stabling sidings for empty wagons and departure lines. 

The Ondal Up yard is expected to be completed and in full working order 
early' this year. 

The Ondal Down yard has only recently been remodelled. 


(fiti.) The. 10-hours and ilfbhours systems of supply. 

18. 'The 10-hours system. —Sec answer to query 13. The following is a 
list of the coal pilots on the Dhanbad district: — 

Diundad District. 


Kusunda, 


Bansjora pilot 


Hours. 

10 

Kusunda pilot 


20 

Khoira pilot 


20 

Sijua pilot 


20 

Angrapathra pilot 

Katrasr/arh. 

20 

Jamuni pilot 


20 

North Lino pilot 

. 

20 

South Line pilot 

. 

10 
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Dean-bad District — contd. 


West Line pilot 

Pathardihi. 

Hours. 

10 

Lodna pilot 


10 

Jeenagora pilot 


20 

Goluckdih pilot 


20 

Gopalichuck pilot 

Jherriah. 

10 

Bhuggutdih pilot . 


10 

Suratar pilot 


10 

Bokaro pilot 

Cronioh. 

20 

Kargali pilot 


20 


As explained in the answer to query 13, if collieries are to be allowed 10 
hours of day light as free loading time, the empties must be placed in posi¬ 
tion in siding before 7 a.m. To enable this to be done on all pilot sections, 
it is essential that the full complement of empties, averaging 1,300, is at all 
depots by 23 hours on the day previous, to allow of examination of stock, 
the sorting out of wagons pronounced damaged, and the forming of loads 
according to the types of wagons required on each pilot section. 

Iioiu past experience it has been found that with normal conditions the 
maximum number of wagons that can be worked into depots after the 
departure of supply pilots and before 23 o’clock is 700, These are all utilised 
by the present 10-hours pilots. Empties arriving later than 23 o’clock would 
be ulle tor a whole day if the 10-hours system were universally adopted and 
m practice it would amount to maintaining a pocket of approximately half 
a day s supplies at each depot. The detention to such wagons would negative 
the saving in wagon hours, the principal advantage of the 10-hours system. 
At present the 20-hours pilots utilise these wagons and the turnround, i.e., 
the interval between the time of tlieir arrival at the depot and the return 
oaded under the *20-hours system, is less than if the 10-hours system were 
adopted. 

Further, the conversion of all pilots to the 10-hours system would mean 
all having to go out from depots in quick succession between 23 hours and 3 
hours approximately and they would all return together and detentions occur 
to some while the. others were being admitted. It would be impossible, 
moreover, for depots to handle all the loaded wagons together without con¬ 
gesting the yards. 

Seven pilots originate from Dhanbttd, and to convert all these into 10- 
hours pilots would mean 7 supply pilots having to leave Dhanbad in quick 
succession between mid-night and 3 a.m. and the engines of the-same number 
of drawing pilots to return to Dhanbad at about this time. 

Kusunda Depot.- -The capacity of this depot is 450 wagons and if all pilots 
were worked on the 10-liours system it would mean 9 loads having to be 
received on 4 pre-weighment lines between 20 o’clock, the time the first 
drawing pilot usually finishes work, and 2 o’clock when the section must be 
cleai for the supply pilots to go out. This is not possible as the examination 
and weighment of eacli load take 2} hours. 

Empties, moreover, are not usually available before 23 hours for more 
than one pilot and at present even the 20-hours pilots, vie., Kusunda, Khoira. 
and Sijua, are often delayed waiting for empties. For these reasons it is 
impossible to work these pilots on the 10-hours system. 

Katrasgarh Depot —There are three 20-hours pilots originating from this 
depot. These are the Angarpathra, North Line and Jamum pilots. As at 
Kusunda, empties sufficient for only one pilot (South Line) are available at 
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'Katrnsgarh before 23 hours. Further, the Angarpathra pilot works over the 
main branch line and the morning and evening passenger service prevents 
this section from being worked on the 10-hours system, it was once given 
a trial and failed. Similarly, the North Line and .Jamuni pilots also cannot 
be worked as JO-hours pilots owing to the main branch line being required 
in the early hours of the morning for the passage of the Bokaro pilot (2 loads 
each way) and Kargali pilot (1 load each way). 

Fathardihi.- -The capacity of this depot is 100. Two pilots, the Jhenna- 
gurrah and the. Goluckdih pilots, are worked on the 20-hours system, as 
sufficient empties are not available in time for them to be put on the 10-hours 
system. Also, as in the case of Kusunda, the pre-weighment lines would not 
be able to accommodate 8 loads in the time available before the supply pilots 
have to leave. 

It will be seen from the above that the principal difficulties in the way of 
the 10-hours system being adopted on all pilot sections on the Dhanbad 
District are: — 

(1) the regularity in placement of wagons essential if collieries are 

required to load in 10 hours and the consequent limiting and 
fixing of the time within which work has to he done; 

(2) the impossibility of making up all loads of empties in a limited 

space of time and of receiving and weighing in limited time 
loaded pilots arriving in quick succession; 

(3) sufficient empties not being able to work into depots in time for 

placement before 7 a. si. ; 

(1) facilities. 

The provision of the facilities sanctioned and under consideration will 
allow of more pilots being put on the 10-hours system, but to convert all to 
the 10-hours system will not be possible for some time yet. 

The principal difficulty is the essential condition of 10 hours day light for 
loading which definitely fixes and limits the time in which the forming of 
loads, supplying, drawing, examining and weighing of wagons has to be 
done. Alternate periods of high pressure and practical stoppage of work at 
dopots would result if the 10-hours system were adopted throughout instead 
of the work being distributed as evenly as possible over the 21 hours. 


Asaxsol District. 


Ondal. 


Cliara pilot ...... 



Hours, 

20 

Baraboni pilot ..... 



10 

Jamuria pilot ..... 



10 

Toposi pilot ...... 



30 

Ukhara pilot. 



10 

Clourangdih pilot ..... 



20 

Kasta pilot ...... 



20 

.1.1(7 II sol. 

Up Baneegunge pilot .... 



10 

Down Asansol pilot .... 

, 


10 

'Narsamudn pilot < . 



20 

Sodepore pilot. 



20 

Sitarampur. 

Domohani pilot ..... 

, 


10 

Borrea pilot ...... 



10 

Salanpur pilot ..... 



20 
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As ansol Disthxct— cont . d . 


Giridih. 

Hours. 

Seramoore A pilot ..... 2 (l 

Serampore B pilot ....... 20 

Miscellaneous pilot .. 20 

Kiirhurbarev pilot ....... 20 


liar alar . 

Clianeh pilot . 

Magma pilot . . . . . 


Ondal Depot.- Churn pilot. The conversion of this pilot into a 10-hours 
pilot is under consideration. 

Counuigdi pilot. This is the Gourangdi Mixed Passenger pilot. Coal 
traffic averages 6 wagons a day. 

Kasta pilot. Due to the long lead from Ondal, to work this pilot on the 
10-hours system would he expensive, and its return journey would, moreover, 
he interfered with by' the Uklnirn pilot. The traffic is also very small, the 
■daily average, when loading is lull on indent, being 20 and the usual figure 
10 wagons. 

Asansol Depot .—Narsamuda pilot. This pilot does practically no coal 
work but has to handle an average of about 50 to 60 wagons a day for the 
Hira.pur Iron Works. The wagons placed are all loaded, and 43 hours free 
time* is allowed for unloading and re-loading. The coal traffic dealt with 
averages 4 wagons a day. 

Soriepur pilot. This pilot works the Sodepnr branch and the Dliadka 
and Old Station sidings. It works ♦’brougli Asansol yard, and does its own 

weighinents. The traffic from the Sodepnr branch when loading is full oil 

indent is 32 wagons but usually only 16 wagons a day'. 

Sitarampur Depot.- -Salanpur pilot. The loading on the Salanpur branch 
is 20 wagons when indents are met in full but averages 20 wagons daily. 
This pilot has to work off the main line at Gcndwa, and also works T)ama- 
guria sidings. The long lead and small loads would render the 10-hnurs 
•system comparatively expensive, especially as the hours on duty are affected 
hy T main line traffic. 

Giridih .—With the exception of the Hurharbarco pilot, none of these can 
be worked on tlie 10 hours system, duo to the fact that working would bo 

interfered with by the movements on the Colliery metre gauge lines, and 

that Giridih yard would not be able to receive the pilots together as would 
have to be done. At present Wagons come in throughout the 24 hours and 
are got away -with an average detention of 3 hours. 

Tiarahar Depot .—Clianeh pilot. The loading of the Chanch pilot varies 
considerably. When it is low one engine is utilized, and two when traffic is 
heavier. To put this pilot on the 10-hours system would mean always 
utilizing 2 engines. 

Mugma pilot. This pilot has to proceed to Fatka to cross over and work. 
To put, this pilot on the 10-hours system would mean occupying the, main lines 
4 times a day against twice at present and this would interfere with traffic 
oyer the main line as in the case of the Salanpur Pilot. 

Briefly, the reasons for the number of 20-liours pilots on the Asansol 
district are; — 

(1) the small traffic and consequent small saving in wagon hours which 

the 10-Hours system would effect as against its greater cost, and 

(2) the fact that 10-hours pilots would occupy main lines oftener and 

thus interfere with through traffic. 


t> 


VOL. III. 
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(ix) Overload!nrj and load lines. 

19. Overloading at collieries.— (A) The main causes if overloading are:— 

1. The failure by collieries to determine the specific gravity of their coal, 
and make the simple calculations necessary. The load line in wagons, having 
been marked at 42 cubic feet per ton, cannot possibly suit coal of all sizes 
and specific gravities. 

2. Lack at many Collieries of expert staff to supervise the loading of 
wagons. 

3. Disregard of Tariff Notifications and Notices issued by the Railway as 
to gross loads when traffic is loaded for particular destinations and where, it 
is necessary to observe restrictions put on to meet both track and axle load 
limitations. 

B) The scale on which penalties are levied is: — 

(1) When the number of wagons overloaded 
does not exceed 5 per cent, of the 
total despatched in one month . N'o penalty. 

'2) When overloading exceeds 5 per cent. 

but not 7 per cent.Re. I per wagon overloaded 

beyond 5 per eenf. 

(3) When overloading exceeds 7 per cent. 

but not 10 per cent. . . . Rs. per wagon over’oaded 

beyond 5 per cent. 

(4) When overloading exceeds 10 per cent. Rs. 10 per wagon overloaded 

beyond 3 per cent. 

■’V> 

No. of wagons Total 

Period.* on which penalty amount of 

realised. penalty. 

Rs. A. V. 

October 1921 to September 1922 . 21.244 42,483 0 0 

October 1922 to September 1923 . 20,819 1,80,325 13 9 

October 1923 to September 1924 . 24,190 1,47,40b 8 0 

* It will bo observe*! that these flgmvs are not for calendar ye*rs but for periods of twelve month* 
raeh. Tbl* x ves move up-to-date lufbrinatlon, as figures for the calendar jear U»24 will not be 
Available for some little time yet. 

20. Percentage of overloading wagons.— 

Total No. of over- 
Tofal No. of loaded wagons 

Period. wagons on which Percentage. 

despatched. penalty was 
1 evied. 

October 1921 to September 1922 . 518,005 21.244 41 

October 1922 to September 1923 . (518,977 20.849 3 3 

October 1923 to September 1924 . 708.S72 24,190 34 

21. Load line on wagons.—Many foreign railway wagons have no load lines 
marked in them and during recent years the attention of the Agents of these 
railways has been repeatedly drawn to this matter. It lias latterly, however, 
been recognised that load lines calculated at 42 cubic feet per ton are of very 
little value, and wc have, therefore, not been so insistent on the necessity 
for them. 

A load line calculated at 42 cubic feet per ton with no allowance for either 
Cl) air spaces which vary according to the sizes of the coal and whether or not 
it has been compactly ioaded or (2) the different and varying specific gravi¬ 
ties of steam, slack, dust and coke, all of which give different results, is not 
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an accurate guide, of the height to which coal may be loaded and to rely 
wholly on the load line must mean under or over loading. 

22. Desirability of collieries marking special load lines.— It would be pre¬ 
ferable if each colliery, in view of its special knowledge of the specific gravity 
of the coal it is raising marked its own load line in chalk on the wagon 
before it commenced loading. The 1’ast Indian Railway has advocated this 
before, hut the simple measurements and calculations involved seem to be 
beyond the class of man generally employed by collieries to supervise the 
loading of wagons. 

The following suggestion was made a few years ago, but was turned down 
i> 3 ’ the trade. 

“ It is recognised that owing to the variations which exist in the specific 
gravity of the different classes of coal loaded by different collieries, a load 
line worked out, like the. present one, on a fixed specific grnv'ty of 42 cubic 
feet to the ton cannot be a reliable guide iii regard to the hc-fgiu to which 
every class of coal without- exception can be loaded in the different wagons 
in use in the coalfields. It has, therefore, been suggested that all wagons 
should be marked with a *‘ Mineral Loading Index Figure ” which should be 
used for the purpose of working out the height to which coal and other 
minerals may be loaded according to their varying specific gravities in each 
type of wagon. 

“ This index figure is the floor area of eac-h wugou worked out in square 
feet and divided into 12 with the result given to five places of decimals. 

“ In order to arrive at the height to which each class of coal may be 
loaded in each type of wagon it will be necessary to multiply the index figure 
by the specific gravity of the coal to be loaded and by the quantity of coal 
which may be loaded in each particular type of wagon us follows: — 




Quantity of coni 

In-.lex figuro. 

Specific gravity of coni. 

which * 



lmiy he loaded. 

•05607 

42 C. ft. 

ID tons. 

“ This gives 44'74 inches or 3 feet SJ incites, the hei 

ght to which the coal 


may be loaded. 

“ The Colliery Manager or his loading Representative, will be responsible 
for: — 

(a) knowing the specific gravity of each class of coal which ho loads up 

at each of his collieries, 

(b) measuring the height to which each wagon may be loaded after 

making the necessary calculations as detailed above and marking 
the height on the inside of the wagon in chalk. 

“ The Railway Companies will he prepared to assist colliery managers 
further by issuing a printed pamphlet which will save them all calculations. 
In this pamphlet there will be a separate page for every specific gravity that 
can possibly be applicable to steam coal, rubble coal, slack coal, soft coke or 
hard coke. On each such page will be found against the different index 
figures the heights to which the required amount of coal should be loaded.” 

(x) Demurrage. 

23. Demurrage_Demurrage at the rate of 8 pies per ton of carrying 

capacity pier hour is charged on wagons that are, not ready for removal after 
•expiration of the free loading time allowed. 

d2 
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Til the case of wagons placed in position not later than 7 A.M., the free 
time is 10-hours from the time of placement after 0 a m. In the case of 
wagons placed in position later than 7 a.m. the free time is extended to 20 
hours. 

When, after expiration of the free time, the wagons are not ready for 
removal, demurrage is charged from the time of departure of the pilot by 
which they should have been cleared, up to the time of arrival of the pilot 
on the day on which the wagons are actually available for removal. 

24. Extent of demurrage charged_ 


Calendar ye?.r« 

1 

Total No. of 
wagons <m 
w hich 

demurrage was 
realised. 

Total 

amount 

collected* 

Percentage of 
the number 
of wpg.itjs on which 
demurrage was 
realised on total 
dos, atclied. 



Ks. A. P. 


1923 

3,483 

42,185 It 0 

•63 


Figure for previous years are not available. 


(rei) Check on delays in transit. 

Prevention of delays to wagons. — (a) Reference is invited to the answer 
to query 8, The various documents mentioned in the concluding paragraphs 
of that reply (vide Appendices I), K, F and G) are sent to the yard master 
of the depot station, who makes over the section supply memorandum and 
wagon ohailnns to the sectional pilot guards. The pilot guard supplier 
wagons according to the supply memorandum and enters on it the individual 
numbers of the wagons supplied at the various sidings. He also enters on 
the wagon challan the individual numbers of the wagons placed in the siding 
and posts the challan in the box provided by the colliery for this purpose. 
The colliery manager is required to check the entries on this challan with 
the wagons actually supplied, and, after noting the purposes for which the 
wagons have been supplied, to sign and return the challan to the district 
office. 

On his return from the section, the pilot guard makes over the supply 
memorandum to the yard master who forwards it to the district office. 

The wagons are labelled by the colliery staff and a declaration (or forward¬ 
ing) note is prepared. On arrival at the siding of the pilot which is to clear 
the loaded wagons, the declaration note is made over to the pilot guard who, 
after checking the entries thereon with the wagon labels, grants a receipt for 
the declaration note. lie then enters the numbers of the wagons on a 
clearance memorandum and draws the wagons from the siding. On his return 
to the depot station, after clearing the section, the guard makes over the 
declaration notes to the head weigh clerk. The clearance memorandum is 
handed in to the yard master who forwards it to the District Superintendent. 

The head weigh clerk has meanwhile received from the district office a 
copy of the supply statement, showing how many wagons have been allotted 
to each colliery and their purpose, and oil receipt of the declaration notes he 
compares the details of the loaded wagons with the entries in the supply 
statement. If they agree, he enters on his supply statement the individual 
numbers of the wagons loaded for each consignee and then returns the supply 
statement to the district office. If, however, any discrepancy comes to notice, 
tlie wagons are held up and the district office communicated with. The head 
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weigh clerk is also required to compile a declaration statement, which is a 
summary of the entries in the declaration notes, and forward a copy to the 
district office. 

In the district office the following are the principal checks carried out by 
the assistant allotment supervisors employed for this purpose: — 

(a) The allotment memorandum is checked with the supply register to 

see that the wagons have been allotted in their proper class, 
and also that the number of wagons allotted to each colliery has 
been correctly debited. 

( b ) The supply statement before being sent to the head weigh clerk, is 

che.cked with the allotment memorandum. 

(c) On being received back from the head weigh clerk the. supply state¬ 

ment is again checked and if, for any reason, there has been a 
short supply, the debit entry against Lhe colliery concerned is 
rectified in the ledger. 

( d ) Tne supply statement is further checked with the declaration note 

statement submitted by the head weigh clerk. 

(c) The allotment memorandum is checked with the original indents, 
on the following day. 

(/) The supply and clearance memoranda of two or throe selected pilots 
are checked daily with the declaration note statement by the 
assistant allotment supervisors. Apart from this surprise chock 
by the assistant allotment supervisors, these three documents 
arc checked daily against each other by clerks before posting 
in the “ Indent and Supply ” registers. 

This ensures that wagons are allotted and supplied correctly and booked by 
collieries to the consignees for whom they were allotted. 

( h ) In order that unnecessary delay> may not occur to wagons in colliery 
sections, registers, called pilot guards' registers, are maintained at all depot 
stations for each pilot section. 

In these registers, pilot guards of supply pilots are required to enter the 
following details daily on their return from the section: — 

(1) Name of siding at which wagons have been placed. 

(2) Time of supply. 

(3) Whether loaded or empty. 

(4) Individual numbers of wagons supplied. 

(5) Individual numbers of damaged wagons stabled in section. 

(6) Individual numbers of loaded wagons stabled in section. 

(7) Individual number of empty wagons stabled in section. 

(8) Date stabled. 

Pilot guards of clearance pilots are also required to enter in columns 5. 6 
and 7 of the pilot guards’ register details of all wagons found stabled and also 
details of any further wagons which may be stabled by them. The yard 
master scrutinizes the register daily and is able to see what wagons are in the 
section. It is his duty to see that wagons are not stabled unnecessarily and 
that they are cleared as soon as possible. 

The district inspector, on his visits, is also required to examine the register, 
see that it is being properly maintained and report any instances of unneces¬ 
sary detentions which may come to his notice. 

( c ) The stock on hand in the yard is noted every morning at 6 hours and 
checked by the yard master and any old date stock specially worked away. 

Wagons are marshalled under the direct supervision of assistant yard 
masters, the yard masters exercising a daily check. The destinations of all 
loaded wagons received from colliery sections are recorded and the assistant 
yard masters give orders as to formation and despatch of trains. 
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To facilitate marshalling, distinct labels ore provided for coal wagons 
booked in the Up and Down directions generally and special labels for TTowruh, 
Running Power Stations, Docks and via Delhi Southern Punjab Railway, 

The District Superintendent and liis Assistants and inspectors, when 
visiting yards, examine labels on wagons to see how long the wagons have been 
on hand and yard masters are called upon to explain unusual detentions, if 
any. A daily statement is also prepared by all stations showing the average 
time wagons remain in their yards and this is checked in the District Office 
and enmmnnmated daily to headquarters. 

The stock of the whole district is further shown in a register which the 
District Superintendent personally checks every morning. This register not 
only shows the stock on hand for every destination, but also the number of 
trains worked out during the. previous 24 hours. If the District Superin¬ 
tendent notices short despatches or excess stock at any depot, he immediately 
telephones to the yard master concerned. 

In the Coal Manager’s office, a weekly statement is received from the 
General Yard Superintendent, Tvidderpore Docks, of all wagons loaded with 
coal arriving at the Docks and showing time taken in transit. Delays are 
looked into and where they are found to have been unnecessary, stops are 
taken against those responsible. 

(d) Mo particular check is kept on individual empty wagons returning 
from the docks to the coaliieldsj bul information is received daily from Dock 
Junction to show how clearance of empties is being effected. All empty 
wagons from the Docks do not necessarily go to the Coalfields. 

The various forms mentioned above are Appendices D, E, F, G, H, 1, J, 
K and L. 

(xii) Co-operation of collieries. 

26. Co-operation of collieries with the Railway_ (a) Very little assistance 

is received from collieries in regard to the fixing of door cotters, which should 
be done before loading and not after. The importance of properly securing 
doors is constantly brought to the attention of Colliery Managers, both by 
the issue of printed circulars and individual letters, but without result. A 
copy of the Coal Manager’s last Circular on the subject is at Appendix M. 

(h) Practically no assistance is received in respect of loading covered wagon3 
up country as far as possible and loading is haphazard, coal for all directions 
and points being loaded in all types of wagons at random. 

(r) As to loading wagons to the same destination in groups as far as 
possible the same rnmrks apply; sometimes it almost seems that collieries 
go out of their way not to load wagons for the same destination together. 

(xiii) Wagon Supply. 

27. Proportion of open and covered wagons supplied _The proportion of 

open and covered wagons supplied in the coal-fields daily is as 2:3. 

28. Supply of open wagons to particular collieries, —(a) Although the work 
of sorting out and supplying open wagons to all collieries loading for the 
Docks will involve much time and expense, there are no insuperible difficulties 
in the way of this being done. 

For the reason given below, however, the adoption ol’ the suggestion would, 
at times, lead to uneconomical working. 

To despatch the outward goods traffic offering at the Docks, the Port Com¬ 
missioners require a certain number of covered wagons daily and though gene¬ 
rally the requirements can he met from the wagons received loaded at the 
Docks, the demand, at certain times of the year, for covered wagons for out¬ 
ward traffic is considerable and, if we were to confine the loading of coal 
entirely to open wagons, there would, at such times, almost certainly not be 
a sufficient number of covered wagons available at the Docks to enable the 
demands of the outward traffic to he met. 
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Additional covered empty wagons would then have to be obtained from 
elsewhere and considerable empty haulage would be thus incurred. 

(6) There are very definite orders in force at present that only open 
wagons are to be supplied to collieries using mechanical loading apparatus 
and this matter is watched very closely. 

(c) The number of coal consumers' using mechanical unloading apparatus 
is, with the exception of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, nil. (See 
also answer to Question 46.) Tvulti. Hirapur and Tatanagar have elevated 
tracks on which the use of hopper wagons is suitable. There is also an elevated 
track at Bhadreswar Ghat. Much would depend on the number and situation 
of these plants and elevated tracks, but as the question is not likely to assume- 
the aspects of a difficult problem for some years yet, there will not be much 
difficulty in supplying open wagons to collieries loading to snch points. 

It must, of course, always be remembered that a colliery is at liberty, pro¬ 
vided no restrictions are contravened, to choose the points to which the wagons 
supplied will he loaded and there is no guarantee that, after the railway has 
gone to the trouble and expense of sorting out and supplying open wagons to 
collieries loading to the Docks, they will be utilised for this point. As has 
been stated in the answer to Question 26, loading is haphazard, the colliery 
studying only its own convenience. 

29. Double wagon supply to collieries with mechanical loading _A list of 

the collieries which have installed mechanical loading apparatus is at Appen¬ 
dix N. 

It will be seen thut in most instances the siding accommodation provided is 
in excess of the capacity of the plants and it would, therefore, be a simple 
matter to place at a single operation the entire number of empty wagons neces¬ 
sary to ensure full and continuous use of the plant. In this respect double 
supply, in the sense of supplying twice a day, does not therefore, appear to 
be essential. The problem, however, hinges on the capacity of the plants and 
the necessity for prompt clearances, and one of the following methods is 
open: — 

(a) to supply in one lot the full number of wagons required, allow 24 

hours for loading and clear the wagons the next a a;:'. 

(b) to supply the full number in the morning, clear as many as are 

loaded after 10 hours and the remainder when making further 
supplies next morning. 

(r) to supply in tho morning a portion of the number of wagons required, 
clear them after 10 hours, at the same time supplying the re¬ 
mainder, and clearing these next morning when making further 
supplies. 

(a) This could be adopted on sections whore the 20 hours system is work¬ 
ed to. Vo additional pilotage would be involved. 

(;’>) This would suit the 10 hours pilots. The advantage of this is that no 
supplying work would be thrown on clearance piloLs, though supply pilots 
would have to clear tho wagons left over from the previous day and loaded 
at night. 

( c ) This would also suit the 10 hours pilots and appears the simpler course. 

It must, of course, not be overlooked that these suggestions are dependent 
on the indents of a colliery fitted with mechanical loading plant being always 
uiet in full, and this would mean that such collieries would be receiving a 
preferential allotment at periods when all indents were not being met in full. 

With regard to the principle involved—to give collieries using mechanical 
loading appliances a double supply of wagons daily, irrespective of the pur¬ 
poses for which the wagons are required, would, when the railway is unable 
to meet all indents in full or is obliged to curtail loading to lit in with the 
capacity of the depbts, amount to preferential treatment. Such collieries 
would be placed at a considerable advantage over others and this would almost 
certainly cause an out-try from the trade. 
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The case may be summed up that, from a Railway point of view, there does 
not appear to lie, much difficulty in keeping collieries lifted with mechanical 
loading plant adequately supplied with wagons, but, as this might prejudice 
the supply to other collieries, the matter is one on which the representative 
bodies should pass an opinion. 

30. Possibility of stabling wagons in colliery sidings. —Owing to fluctua¬ 
tion a, both numerical and in regard to points and directions, in the indents 
ol' collieries served by sidings on different pilot sections, the allotment of 
wagons for each pilot section is entirely uncertain. This uncertainty is in¬ 
creased by fluctuations in the wagon stock available and by the numerous 
restrictions imposed from day to day and until the yard master receives the 
suoolv sheets for the various pilot sections served by his depot, he is ignorant 
of the number and types of wagons to he supplied on the various sections. 
Empties flow into the depots, at all times of the day, and if these wagons are 
stabled 1 ' ad libitum” at colliery sidings as received, more empties than are 
actually required, may be stabled in one pilot sections and less in another. 
Again, collieries requiring certain types of wagons might not get them, they 
having been placed elsewhere. Large numbers of wagons would either remain 
idle for the day or extra work and expense he entailed in transferring them to 
the points where they could be utilised. Further, wagons which could not 
he used plight have been placed in the siding of a particular colliery which 
requires the space for loading and these wagons would have to be drawn out 
and placed on a vacant siding. There might not he any large enough near 
by and the supplying pilot would either have to break up and shunt them to 
sidings which could hold them or else bring them hack into the depot. 

Moreover, while empties are being received at depots, pilots are working 
in sections and it would not always be possible to place these empties in 
sections as they are received. They would have to wait until the section was 
clear. 

Twenty-hours pilots usually leave depots between 7 A.sr. and noon and 
are engaged in the section for approximately 12 hours, so that empties arriv¬ 
ing during this time would have to remain at the depot unless block huts 
were constructed at various points on the sections. This would mean pilots 
being longer hours on duty and irregularity in the time of placing of wagons 
at sidings. 

Where the 10-hours system has been adopted, supply pilots leave depots 
in the early hours of the morning and are usually 5 hours on duty. The 
drawing pilots leave depots at about 5 f.m. So that the time the sections are 
clear of pilots is about 10 to 12 hours. This is the maximum, but in practice 
owing to the variations in the length of time pilots are on duty, it is fre¬ 
quently less. 

During tho period from 7 a.si. to 5 p,m. however, sidings are occupied with 
wagons being loaded and it may happen that only limited stabling space is 
available at separate points or at the end of the section, while during the 
period from 10 p m to 2 a.ai . when the section is actually clear, no trains 
may arrive. Heavy additional pilotage would in any case be incurred. 

However, on sections where the 10-hours system is in force, there are special 
^tabling sidings and w'hen loading is heavy the drawing pilots take out loadt 
of 60, from among the wagons at the depot at the time of their departure, 
and stable them in these sidings and the wagons are distributed by the 
supply pilots next morning. There is usually one sueli siding on each pilot 
section where the 10-hours system is worked to. The extent to which stabling 
of empties in sidings is possible is, therefore, limited to 60 on each pilot 
section. This figure of 60 is only a portion of the total number of wagonE 
required on the section. No additional pilotage is incurred. 

The capacity of the various depots has not been fixed only on the number 
of empties which can be received, but also on the marshalling, despatching 
and transit facilities in and on both sides of the coalfields and unless these 
facilities are increased, an increase in the number of wagons loaded on any one 
day assuming the proposal would effect this, would only restilt in congestion. 
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For those reasons the proposal is impracticable. 

31. Splitting up of rakes among collieries on the same pilot section.— 

There are the following objections to splitting up rakes and .half rakes 
among a large number ol' collieries, even if they are on the same pilot section, 
in addition to the fact that the work of supplying wagons to a large number 
of collieries and collecting them when loaded would tend to congest the pilot 
section and increase the cost of working. 

In the first place each colliery sharing in the rake would have to indent 
simultaneously with the others for its share of the rake and the larger tho 
number of collieries sharing in each rake, the greater the improbability of 
(heir being able to work in concert. 

The checking of indents would become involved. If in the indent of one 
colliery it was noticed that a part rake had been indented for, it would he 
necessary to check the indents of the remaining collieries sharing in the rake 
to see whether they had also indented. To do so, a reference would either have 
to he made to the Coal Transportation Officer’s authorisations or a remark 
made in the ledgers against each of the names of the various collieries to whom 
the half rake had been authorised jointly. Tt would further be necessary to 
see whether the allotment made to each colliery on other accounts, such as 
Loco., Specials, etc., allowed siding space for its share of the half rake. Such 
work has now to be done in cases where the splitting up of rakes to collieries 
under the same management is permitted, but if any extension of this conces¬ 
sion is made, the work of checking of indents will be considerably magnified. 
With the authorisation of a large number of such rakes and half rakes, it is 
easy to realise the confusion and general slowing down which would be caused 
to work, which has to bo got through in a limited time. 

If, moreover, one colliery failed to indent, submitted an irregular indent, 
hud no siding space spare on the day, or had its supplies stopped for non¬ 
payment of freight, etc., the indents of all the remaining collieries sharing 
in the rake would have to bo rejected avid this would certainly result in 
complaint. 

In the supply memo, distinguishing marks would have to he made against 
the entries of the wagons which had been allotted os parts of a rake as there 
would be no limit to the various combinations which could be made and, unless 
the number of such rakes was strictly limited, confusion would arise as to 
which wagons formed part of which rake. 

The guard of the clearance pilot would also have to he made aware of the 
various sidings at which the different sections of a certain rake had been 
placed to enable him to combine them before bringing his load into the depot. 

In spite of all these precautions to ensure that the component parts of a 
half rake are collected, one or more of the collieries may not load its portion 
of tho half rake in time. The wagons would have to be left behind for another 
day and the half rake thus he broken up. 

There would also bo interminable shunting bn the section to keep the 
“ rake ” wagons together : 

For instance— 

(it) Sidings on which part rakes are being loaded may possibly have 
other supplies and it would he a difficult and lengthy proceeding 
to sort out the “ rake ” wagons from the wagons for other destin¬ 
ations. 

(t>) There is the possibility of wagons being loaded at sidings situated 
between the sidings on which part rakes are being loaded and to 
draw and collect these wagons might easily become an impossi¬ 
bility. This additional shunting would increase by a large figure 
the pilot engine hours, which must result in congestion on the 
sections. 

At present, two or three collieries, not more, under the same management 
or proprietor and screed by sidings on the one pilot section are permitted to 



•ihare in tho loading of a rake or half rake. The difficulty of indenting in 
concert docs not arise nor that of arranging an adequate labour supply simul¬ 
taneously, as would he the ease with collieries under different managements 
cr proprietors with different interests to serve. 

It is true that the w'ork detailed in the. prooeding paragraphs has, to some 
extent, to he done now when half rakes are allotted jointly as sihove, but it. 
is limited to manageable proportions by the conditions imposed. There can 
be practically no variation in the combinations permitted. .The number of 
collieries answering the conditions is small and not more than one joint, half 
rake is usually supplied on any day on a pilot- section. 

The allotment and pilot staff are soon able, to memorise the names of the 
collieries which may combine and once one joint half rake has been dealt with, 
the work in connection with others is merely a repetition of that done before 
and is, therefore, easily performed. 

If, however, any and every combination is permitted, the work of checking 
indents will he considerably magnified and if would be impossible to get 
through with allotments in the time available. The number of collieries on 
each pilot section varies between 60 and 100 and the number of combinations 
that would be possible is almost beyond computation. 

32. Objection to issuing several railway receipts for rakes and half rakes.— 
The suggestion that move than one railway receipt should be issued in the 
case of rakes and half rakes loaded to one consignee at one destination so as 
to enable the consignee to hand over a separate railway receipt to each of 
his customers in return for payment for the eoal, is not one which the Railway 
would refuse to entertain. 

The consent of the Railway to the adoption of the half rake system was 
given on the understanding that work on pilot sections and at depfit stations 
would he considerably reduced. 

Invoicing is part of the work performed at depfit stations and the issue 
of only one. declaration note and invoice for each half rake was implied, as 
the only possible means by which work at weighbridge could be reduced. 

The strict application of this understanding has not, however, been insisted 
upon and declaration notes are accepted and invoices issued for as many 
consignees and destinations as are mentioned in the authorisation letters of 
the Coal Transportation Officer. 

To permit the tendering of 25 declaration notes and to agree to the issue 
of the same number of invoices for the one half rake, will completely nullify 
one of tho advantages of the half ralie system. 

The Railway, however, is prepared to waive this objection if the issue of 
separate invoices is considered to be in the interest of the trade. 

(i.vwj Prepayment of freight. 

33. Objections to return to " freight to pay " system _The circumstances 

which led up to the introduction of the system of compulsory prepayment of 
freight on coni from 1st December 1917 a/e summarised below: — 

Owing to the low- intrinsic value of coal, it often happened, especially 
when traffic was hooked long distances, that the railway freight due exceeded 
the value of the coal and if the consignee had not paid for the coal and did not 
find it to his advantage, he did not apply for delivery. Rejections usually 
occurred when the market was overstocked and there was a. consequent fall 
>u price. There were such violent fluctuations in the price of coal that it 
sometimes happetied that coal could be obtained locally for a smaller sum than 
would have to be paid as freight alone. Railways hud invariably to sell re¬ 
jected coal by public auction in an already depressed market and with the 
“ buying wing ” against the Railway, the figure obtained for the cosl was 
always considerably lower than the amount due as freight, "ft was suspected 
that quite apart from market conditions, certain merchants declined to accept 
and pay freight cn a consignment, knowing quite w-ell that the coal would 
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have 10 go to auction and then they would arrange, matters to their entire 
satisfaction and profit. 

Certain railways experienced heavy losses in this respect and during the 
years 1011—1916, when the situation became serious, it was arranged at the 
request of the railways concerned that freight on coal hooked to certain 
stations, where rejections were of frequent occurrence, should be prepaid. 
The number of these stations was: — 

Stations. 

35 
2 
All 
8 
5 
All 


O. and 1?. Hallway 
K. and K. Hallway 
F.. B. Hailway . 

J. B. Railway - 
C. P. C. Railway 
F. I. Railway 


Rejections occurred at other points too but not quite to the extent to 
necessitate prepayment of freight being insisted upon. 

With effect from 1st December 1917, on the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee to Regulate Coal Supplies the prepayment of freight on all coal was 
made compulsory and this is still in force. 

The objections to the Reversion to the previous system may be summed up 
as follows: — 

T. The circumstances which necessitated prepayment of freight being 
made compulsory, are still to bo found, as the appended extract from the 
proceedings of a recent meeting of the Indian Mining Association shows: 

“ Rejection of coni, at dentination .—In a letter dated 23rd August 1924 
a member stated that their experience of late had shown that, in 
a falling market and principally among Indian buyers, coal was 
being frequently rejected at destination on the plea that it con¬ 
tain too much slack or that the loading was had. There appeared 
to be some doubt, as to the interpretation which the Board of 
Arbitration would place upon the liability of the sellers under 
the contract; and the member contended that the responsibility 
of the sellers ceases when the coal has left the colliery, it always 
being open to buyers to inspect wagons before despatch. The 
member added that it would assist them considerably if the Asso¬ 
ciation would enforce this view- in order that they might know 
what attitude to adopt when such complaints arose.” 

II. The trade itself is chary of allowing credit to consumers up country, 
ns is evidenced from the large number of applications continually received 
from such firms to be allowed to pay freight on bills. In these applications 
definite mention is made of the fact that collieries require orders +/j be accom¬ 
panied by an amount sufficient to cover freight. 

III. The prepayment system is intended as a safeguard against consignee? 
defaulting for freight. There is no other method, by which the Railway can 
protect itself and it is open to collieries (it is in fact done) to impose the same 
conditions on consumers, who are the principal delinquents. 

IV. There is no real hardship imposed by the condition of prepayment 
of freight as it is ameliorated to a great extent by the fact that collieries and 
firms, desiring to do so, are allowed to pay freight by cheques on presentation 
of hills, when more than two weeks credit is allowed. 


(xv) Sidings. 

34. Applications for sidings.— Applications for sidings are usually addressed 
to the Agent and are forwarded through the General Traffic Manager and the 
Coal Manager to the District Superintendent for report on the property far 
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which a siding has been asked. Detailed information in regard to this property 
has to he submitted by the District Superintendent to the Coal Manager on 
a special form, a specimen of which is at Appendix O. 

The main considerations which influence recommendations are: — 

(i) "What extent of siding accommodation is required to despatch the 
daily raisings of the colliery? 

(ii) Can the colliery he suitably served both from the point of view ol 
the railway and the proprietors by an existing siding located 
near by? 

(iii) If not, does the extent of accommodation necessary justify the 

construction of a separate siding for tho colliery? 

(iv) Would it be more advisable in view of the fact that there may be 

adjacent collieries also requiring accommodation (and more about 
to open out) to construct a railway siding to accommodate all? 

(v) Tf this latter consideration does not outweigh that of finance, 

which the railway has to provide for the construction of railway 
sidings, it is usually considered advisable to construct a joint 
assisted siding for all the applicants requiring accommodation. 

(vi) When, however, there are no properties near by requiring siding 

space and financial stringency precludes the construction of sid- 
iugs either as railway or assisted sidings, private sidings are 
put in and the applicant has to pay the entire cost. 

The pros and cons of each application are considered on these lines and 
recommendations are then made to the Agent. Should the construction of a 
siding be recommended and the Agent accept the General Traffic Manager’s 
views and should the Railway’s Colliery Superintendent certify that there is 
no objection from the point of view of underground support, the applicant is 
required to pay a survey fee and the Chief Kugineer is then asked to prepare 
a plan and estimate. If these are accepted by the applicant, the amount 
payable by him has next to be deposited and the necessary agreement signed. 
The work is then put in hand. 

.‘35. Number of colliery sidings. —The number and mileage of each class of 
colliery sidings on the Rest Indian Railway are:—■ 



No. 

Mileage. 

Assisted sidings 

. 446 

137-64 

Railway sidings 

. 79 

31-72 

Private sidings 

. 25 

16-45 


Totat. . 550 

18581 


dfl. Different classes of sidings..- Assisted Sidinys. —Generally speaking, 
the existing policy is to provide an assisted siding if the output of the colliery 
is likely to reach an amount suilicient to furnish such additional traffic receipts 
as will pay interest on the Capital expenditure falling on the Railway. As a 
rule, the output required is not large and this system has in the past undoubt¬ 
edly done much to encourage and develop traffic to the benefit of both colliery 
owners and the Railway. 

lloiheuy Sidinyx. —These, arc sometimes provided when loading accommoda¬ 
tion has to be found for a large number ol small collieries close together and 
when it is advisable that the, railway should keep entirely in its own hands 
the right of varying from time to time tlic extent of the loading accommodation 
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which in its opinion is necessary to meet the needs of the various concerns. 
Such sidings are constructed on land which has been acquired by tlio Railway 
at its own cost, and it recovers from the concerns to whom loading space is 
allotted at the siding a charge of Rs. 3-8-0 a month per wagon length allotted. 

Private Sidings .—The majority of these consists of sidings put in before 
the policy of assisted sidings came into force. Occasionally, however, either 
owing to tile difficulty of providing funds from tho budget or because it is 
doubtful if the expenditure involved is likely to be remunerative to the Rail¬ 
way, collieries requiring sidings arc told that they can only fie given them 
if they are put in as private sidings. The whole construction cost of a private 
siding (including the cost of the permanent way) is borne by the colliery con¬ 
cerned, except that the connections between the private siding and the main 
line are put in on assisted siding terms. The land on which a private siding 
is laid remains the property of the colliery. The maintenance of private sid¬ 
ings is, as a rule, carried out by the Railway at the cost of the owner of the 
siding, to ensure that it is kept up to the standard necessary for the safe 
movement of rolling stock and the Railway reserves the right to .stop supplies 
if in its opinion the underground “ support” is unsatisfactory, or if in any 
other respects (lack of drainage, fixed structure within the minimum dimen¬ 
sions, etc.) the siding is unsafe for traffic. Beyond this, however, the Railway 
has no rights of interference and loading accommodation on a private siding 
remains solely the concern of the owning colliery. 


(xvi) Preferential wagon supply for export, and bunker coal. 

37. Preferential wagon supply for export and bunker coal.— From the 

point of view ol' this Railway, there seems no reason to oppose the suggestion, 
provided that the extent to which preferential treatment is given is not such 
as to sacrifice unduly the interests of consumers in this country. Whether 
the suggestion could he adopted without entailing serious consequences to 
consumers in Judin appears to he doubtful and tile matter is one that should 
lie referred to representative bodies such as Chambers of Commerce. 

38. Possibility of preference being conditional on not over-indenting. —This 

would not, it is thought, be necessary as if preferential treatment was allowed 
to coal despatches to the Kidderpore Docks, the authorisation issued by tli«e 
Coal Transportation Officer would state the number of wagons to be supplied. 

39. Possibility of preferential supply being cumulative _The adjustment 

subsequently of supplies received under preferential orders has been tried 
before and proved a failure for the reason that only particular collieries are 
able to obtain such orders and are repeatedly granted authorisations far m 
excess of their dues on basis and it is, therefore, impossible to equalise without 
an eventual total stoppage of supplies of empty' wagons to such collieries for 
considerable periods. The alternative would be a continually increasing debit 
which would have to be carried forward perpetually or written off periodically. 


(xvii) Coal Transportation Officer. 

40. Value of Coal Transportation Officer to the Railway, —The railway 
administration can effectively and, in fact, do in actual practice all that is 
necessary in regard to the distribution of wagons, but the work of the Coal 
Transportation Officer in its present form goes further than the distribution 
of wagons. It provides for preferential treatment under certain conditions— 
in other words, it takes the form of rationing coal at times when coal supplies 
are below public requirements. 

This preferential treatment or rationing is the crux of the whole question. 

The public, whether as consumers or despatcliers of coal, are invariably sus¬ 
picious ol' railway administrations and their officials when any question of 
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special help arises. They are not suspicious of an official appointed by Govern¬ 
ment for that particular purpose. 

Until con] shortage can bo eradicated entirely, it seems advisable in the 
interest of the public as well as of the railway that the present work of the 
Coal Transportation Officer should continue, because lie is the one official to 
whom the proprietor or manager of a coal consuming concern can go to receive 
immediate assistance when there is danger of his concern being stopped for 
■want of coal. 

Jf the coal export business revives, assistance will undoubtedly bo required 
from time to time when steamers are declared ready for loading. In this 
respect also the Coal Transportation Officer would be of service to Shippers. 

41. Opinion as to retention of Coal Transportation Officer. —We are in 

favour of the continuance of the appointment for reasons given in previous 
answer, 

(xvHi) Preferential transport for export and bunker coal. 

24. Possibility of preference en route to goods trains with export or bunker 
coal. —The maximum train passing capacity of a double line section is only 
attained when all the trains passing over the section are timed at a uniform 
speed. The further this condition is departed from, the more the maximum 
train passing capacity is reduced. 

If preference is to bo given to trains carrying export and bunker coal, there' 
are serious objections os other trains carrying merchandise and miscellaneous 
traffic must give way and this means long hours on the road for such trains. 
It might also lead to trains stabling and this would result in complaints from 
+he public with regard to delay, to goods. From a railway point of view, 
goods traffic is more paying than coal and it is difficult to see why coal traffic- 
should he given preferential treatment in the matter of transport. 


(xix) Opening of steamer berths. 

43. Opening of steamer berths. -Usually berths are declared open 6 days 
before the anticipated date of arrival of a steamer, though the time varies 
from 4 to 10 days, and provided collieries have. previously been advised and 
arc indenting when the notice is received, six days is ample. 


(xx) Mechanical loading and unloading appliances at the docks. 

4-1. Mechanical unloading appliances at the docks — (a) We are strongly 
in favour of mechanical unloading appliances at the docks, to suit all types of 
wagons, for the reason that it would not then be necessary to sort opens and 
certain types for collieries loading to the Docks. 

ib) Ws should favour appliances to suit all types of open wagon, if appli¬ 
ances to suit all types of wagons cannot he installed. 

(r) We are not in favour of appliances to suit only one type of wagons. 

45. Objection to mechanioal unloading plant suited only to a special typo 
Of wagon. —A mechanical loading appliance which could only deal with a special 
type of wagon would very seriously reduce the capacity in the coalfields, as it 
would entail extra work in sorting out and supplying the wagons of a special 
type to the collieries. 

46. Unloading appliance at Cossipore Power House. —We have inspected 
this appliance. The. following is a brief description of the unloading appara¬ 
tus and the method of working it: — 

Tt consists of a side-tilting table which is elevated from rail level to a 
height of about 30 feet by means of steel wire ropes and revolving 
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drums on which the ror.es wind. A vehicle is run on to the tnfc.'v 
which is then given a slight tilt so that the side of the vehicle 
rests against two wide buffers padded with rope, in this posi¬ 
tion tlie vehicle is raised to the full extent of the overhead gear, 
the vehicle door cotters are released and the vehicle is tilted still 
further—if a covered wagon to an angle of 45° and if an ope» 
truck to an angle of more than 90°- and the coal shot out 
Attached to the superstructure is a large bin into which the coal 
is shot. 

With covered wagons it is necessary for a man to gel inside the wagon 
to shovel out coal from the corners, but with open trucks no man¬ 
handling is required. When the vehicle is tilted into the shoot¬ 
ing position it is steadied by two more padded arms or buffers. 
The time taken to discharge an open truck is about 5 minutes 
and a covered wagon about 20 minutes. 

The bin is actually a hopper from which the coal pours into a crushing 
machine and thence it falls on to a belt conveyor which carries 
it to a large open bin. From this second bin the coal is conveyed 
to the boilers by means of a H ton grab suspended from an 
elevated track. 

The whole is worked by electricity. 

The adoption of a similar contrivance with its accompanying bins (the 
provision of crushers is a matter for experts to decide) at the Kidderpore 
Docks is for the Port Commissioners to determine. The East Indian Railway 
has no objection from a mechanical working point of view to its installation. 

Tt should, however, he noted that the table of the Oossiporc unloading'plant 
is capable of taking wagons up to a maximum length of 23 feet 5 inches, where¬ 
as the lengths of wagons now go up to 26 feet, which is the standard now in 
vogue for calculating train lengths and siding accommodation in the Coal 
Fields. It is understood that the table at Cossipore can be lengthened to 27 
feet 2 inches, but at considerable expense. 


(xxi) Vnmurraye at the docks. 

47 Recovery of demurrjffee from Port Commissioners. —The recovery of 
hire and demurrage from the Port Commissioners on wagons detained at the 
Decks is governed by an agreement with the Pert- Commissioners which came 
into force from 1st March 1922. 

Tinder this agreement the goods stock of the East Indian Railway and 
Foreign Railways is allowed to remain on the Port Commissioners’ Railway -ly 
hours free of hire, after which hire charges are levied at the rate of 1 anna 
S pies per hour for n, four-wheeled vehicle and 3 annas 4 pics per hour for r. 
bogie vehicle. Hire is paid on the aggregate time wagons are on the Commis¬ 
sioners’ Railway during each month less the aggregate free time of 48 hours 
per wagon. The number of hours each wagon is on the Commissioners’ Rail¬ 
way is calculated from the time the wagon arrives in the reception lines of tho 
Commissioners’ Railway to the time the wagon is placed in the departure 
sidings of the Commissioners’ Railway, which particulars are shewn in the 
Kidderpore Dock .Junction Returns received monthly from the Dock Super¬ 
intendent, T\ i d f le r po re. 

Where the demurrage collected in any one month by the Commissioners 
from the Public on wagons belonging to the East, Indian and connected Rail¬ 
ways. exceeds the amount of hire paid by the Commissioners, the excess ia 
payable to the East Indian Railway. 

In actual practice it is found that the aggregate detention of all wagons ifc 
covered by the aggregate free time (see answer to Question 7) so that the Port 
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Commissioners pay no Vie but only tlio demurrage charges realised from 
the Public. 

48. Details of demurrage levied. The required statement is given below:— 


i =i 


Amount, 


fi <3 

•sSjj ; S 

u. ti — c 

O . 53 <U I C. 4 > 


S-guf 

i ti • 3 1 


», 12 1 & - | 

- 

C C o 

4-0 


5 

o'* ; ^ 

* 

* ' ^ 


1 Es. a. p. 


1921-22. 


April 1021 to i 05,058. 2.933.10,01)7 12 0 

February 1S22; 


March 1922 


3,337 


Hire, 


Es. a. p.l 


394 H 0 10,002 14 0 3'07% Old arrange merit,* 


40 | ai o o| 


l 


C3.095 j 2,987 11,081 12 0 304 14 O 


1922-23 . . | ICO, 335 I 740 3,384 2 0 €1 l 0| 

: j I 


2923-24 . . I 119,510 I 710 j 3,71.3 10 0 


| i c* i 

i 1 2 

I "'ll! 

I - 7j 

I CZ 9 U. 


11emai.es. 


• c . S o ^ 

Demurrage. eMsC.s’H 


i ♦* tg > 


l»s. a. p. 


84 o o; 


1 ‘47 % Prent 1 lit urra n gr¬ 
in ent introduced 
On ai tl from 1st 
i Hatch 1022. 


jU’.OSC 14 0 3‘02% j 


3,333 0 0, '7i% i 


3,713 10 0; *59% j 


i l 


’Note.—Wagons at PoelcR.— Dewnrrage was charged on E. 1. Hallway stork % 1 pie per ton hour and 
on Foreign Stock vj 4 pies per ton hour tor any detention in excess .if ; tJ hours for return 
empties and 60 hours for return load?. 

Wagons at Jetties 'Did- Docks.—On E. 1. It. wagons, thertr is an all round hire charge of 1 am a 
per wagon to cover a period of 4t* r ours for rtinvn < mpties and 52 hours for return lout's 
and demurrage % 4 pies per ton hour for ary dcter.ti.Mi in excess of 48 or 72 hours as the 
ease may be. whereas in ea*e oi Foreign Slock the same ohurge is made as uiuler the old 
Conference Kule 14 (C) of 1910. 
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(wii) It a tin ay freights and itiminal charges. 

49. Rates and terminals for ‘export and bunker ooai sent to Calcutta.— 

Statement showing rates tor (1) Export Coal a ml (9.) Blinker Coal to Calcutta, 
(lvidderpore Bocks'). 


From Juebbias. 


Rate per tor,. 


.Export Coal. 


Buu'koi* Coal. 


Y ear. 


Actual 
rate at. 

termin¬ 
al. ■ 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
191(5 
1917* 


Us. a. u, 1 

.; 3 3 o: 
J 3 3 oj 


As. p. 1 


I 

. 1 3 1 (>| 

I I 

3 2 0, 


3 2 0| 
3 3 01 


Calcutta | 
end 

terminal. 

Less 

rebate 

allow¬ 

ed. 

! i, 

Ultimate 1 Actual | 
tot-nl i rate at, 
rate. tcalc. \ 

! 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

i 

Rf. a. p. '&s. o. p.i 

. 

0 11 0 

1 

,2 7 0(3 2 0. 


o u o 

2 7 0 

1 

3 2 0| 


olio 

KsKlIffl 

2 7 0! 

| 

3 2 Oj 



! 1 


;) 11 0 

' 2 7 0 1 3 2 0 1 
! i i 


loll 0 

• i i 

' J 7 0 1 3 A 0 


2 0 


end 

1 trr.j tu- 'ti’mji'U per t0 „ 


'"d , I 


I ‘ IiEMAESfi. 

Total | 
rate 


f 


1 


I 


I 


[ 


o n o; 2 9 o | 'i 3 o] 2 

1 


3 a 

3 3 oj 
3 a 0: 

3 2 0[ 

3 2 0 ! 

I 

3 4 (J l '| 


I 


191S* 

. 1 3 

1 

2 

0 


o ' 

i 


1 

i 9 1| 

o' * 

9 

o ! 

3 

0 

e| 

I 

3 

0 


( S 

4 

i 

\ 

1 

1916* 

1 

. , 3 

2 

0 

3 

o 

l 



j 0 11 

0 ! 2 

9 

, ! 

0 ; 

3 

2 

o' 

1 

2 

0 | 

. 

! 3 

4 

o', 

1 

> t 


! 3 

8 

0 

2 

0 




| 0 16 

oj 1 

9 

0 1 

3 

G 

o' 

2 

0 


1 3 

8 

o’ 

i 

j 

From lt,t 

1920* 

.i 



1 






i 





i 




1 



A pi. 1020. 


3 

(J 

0 

2 

0 




| . 

! 3 

8 

0 

3 

(5 

°l 

2 

0 

. 

1 3 

8 

oj 

From 1st 





i 





i 

i 





I 







Sep. 1020. 

1921* 

. ; s 

11 

o' 

1 2 

0 




i . 

! 3 

13 

o ■ 

3 

11 

o! 

3 

0 


1 3 13 

(J 

From 1st 





i 






i 









i 



Aj-i. 1921. 


(• 1 

0 

01 

2 

0 1 

0 

4 

6 j 

. 

1 

f 4 

fi 

G i 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

jo 4 

6. 4 

G 

6 
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1822 , 

j: 


1 


i 





■ 


! 










Apl. 1922. 


l* 

0 

O' 1 

q 

0 

1 

G i 

. 

1 * 

6 

6 , 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 1 

0. 4 

8 

G 

Fn.tn 1-t 


• 




1 





i 





I 







May 1922. 

1023 

, • 4 

1) 

0 

: d 

0 J 

i 

0 

4 

6 


! 4 

I 

8 

C 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 4 

8 
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1024 

. ; 4 

0 

0 

; * 

o ! 

0 

4 

G 

i 

1 0 

i 

3 

a 

c 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 4 

8 

8 

: From 1st- 


! 



i 






I 












Jon. 1024. 


* Theart rates arc exclusive of tUo following Government Surcharge tax leviable on Coal:— 

(t) From 1st April 1817 to 31st March 1021 . Re. 0-2-3 per ton. 

(ii) From lttt April 1921 to 31et March 1922 . Re. 0-2-G per rupee of freight poyuble. 

t During this period rebate wmi allowed only on Coal (excluding Bunker Coal) exported to Burma and 
Port* outside India, 
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Statement showing rates for (1) Export Coal and (2) Ranker Coal to Cal¬ 
cutta (Kidderpore Docks). 


From Raneegunge. 



* These rates are exclusive of the following Government Sarolmrze tax leviable on Coal;_ 

0) From 1st April 1917 to 31st, March 1921 . no. 0-2-3 per ton. 

(if) From 1st April 1921 to slat March 1922 . Re. 0-2-0 per rupee of fieiz lit payable. 

t Purine this period rebate was allowed only on Coal (excluding Hunter Coal) exported to Amnia and 
■Porte outside India. 
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50. Rates and terminals for coal sent to and from other ports _ (a) State¬ 

ment showing rates for Public Coal to Indian Ports other than Calcutta by 
all-rail-route with the East Indian Railway proportions separately. 

From; Jhebriah. 

Bate per ton. 


To 

Jtomlmv 

* ! 
i 

To Madras 



(pifi Jubbnlpore). 

| 

(vid Asansol and WaLtair). | 


i 

Year. K-1- Ry* 


| 

1 Remarks. 

E. T. By. 


'| 

Remarks, 

propor- • 


1 

propor- 


j 


tlORfl 

Colliery 1 

Total 

tiOUH 

Colliery 

Total | 


including , 

end 

rate 

ncjndinjf 

ond 

rate 


Colliery . terminal.,per ton. 

Colliery 

terminal. 

per ton.' 


end 


i 

end 




terminal., 

1 



terminal. 




i 

; Ks. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

I 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a.p. 


: 

1012 . 510 a 


11 * $9 

0 3 8 

... 

10 G 0 


1013 . 5 2 7 


11 4 0 

0 3 a 


10 8 0 

I* Vid Gomoli am! 







| Waltuir. 

10t4 ,.5 2 7. 

... 

11 1 0 

0 3 8 


10 0 0 

j 

1015 . 5 2 7 

Ill 4 0 

0 6 2 

... 

10 0 0 


f 5 2 7 


11 4 0 

0 6 2 


10 6 0 


1916 


i 





(.052 

• 2 0 

12 2 0 From 1st Sep. 







1916. 





1917* .552 

i , 

0 2 0 

12 2 0 

H 

0 8 2 

0 2 0 

10 10 0 


101S* .652 

0 2 0 

12 2 0 

0 8 2 

0 2 0 

10 14 0, From 1st Dec. 



1 



1 

1017. 

1919* . 5 6 I i 0 2 0 

12 2 0 

0 8 0 

0 2 0 

10 14 0 From 1st May 



| 




1919. 

1020* . 5 14 11 

0 2 0 

12 12 0 From 1st Apl. 

0 8 4 

0 2 0 

111 7 0 

From 1st Anri I 



, 1 1920, 




| 1920. 

r 6 12 4 

. 0 2 0 14 10 0 From 1st Apl. 

0 0 9» 

0 2 0 !l3 13 0 

From 1st April 

1021* ] 

I 

i 1 3Sal ' 



1 

1921. 

( 0 12 1 

-020 

15 2 0 From 1st Oct. 







, | 1921. 





r 8 12 4 

0 2 0 

15 4 0 From 1st Jan. 

0 9 0 

02 0 13 13 0 



I 

1 1922. 





1922 < 


I 



i 


(! C 14 4 

0 4 0 

16 6 0 From 1st May 

0 11 0 

0 4 0 

13 15 

From 1st May 

i 


j 1922. 




| 1922. 

1023 . 6 14 4 

0 4 0 

15 6 0 

0 11 9 

0 4 0 

13 15 0j 

1024 • . 0 14 4 

| 0 4 0 

|15 8 0 

1 

0 11 9 

0 4 0 

13 15 Oj 


• These rates are eiolnslve ot the following Government Sureharge U* leviable on Coal 
(,) I'rom 1st April 1017 to 31st. Mart’ll 1021 . lie. 0-2-3 per ton. 

(ii) From 1st April 1021 to 31st Marti 1022 • Re. 0-2-0 per rupee of freight payable. 


(b) The statement in paragraph (c) has been submitted by the G. I. P. 
Railway in respect of rates levied on Public Coal from Bombay to certain 
internal G. T. P. Railway stations. Statements provided by the B.. B. and 
C. I., X. W. and M. S. M. Railways are at Appendices V, Q and R respec¬ 
tively. § 


§ Received late. 



(,') Bates for public coat from Bombay to the umlcrnoted l>. i. P. Bail way stations from 1912 to date. 
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Note.—B ates lor IMS excluded as the 8.1.1’. Railway state their tariff fur this year is iwl available. 
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51. Classification of coal for rate charging. —Coal is classified First elaBg 
Railway Risk. First class goods rates are subject to the minimum charge ol 
10 pic per maund per mile and the maximum charge of -38 pie par maund 
per mile. For t h *, purposes for charging rates on public coal, in full wagon 
loads, however, the following maxima and minima rates have been fixed: — 

Maximum Rates. 

Pie per maund 


per mile. 

For tiie first 200 miles ...... O'105 

Plus from 201 miles up to 400 miles inclusive . . O'15 

Piles' from 401 miles upwards ..... 0'10 

Minimum Rates. 

For the first 300 miles . . . . . . 0-10 

J'h/s from 301 miles up to 500 miles, inclusive . 0-066 

Plus from 501 miles upwards ..... O’05 


Within the maxima and minima scales shown above, however, the scale 
actually operating for the carriage of Public coal at owner’s risk is: — 

Pie per maund 
per mile. 

(i) For traffic carried for distances 400 miles and under: — 

For all distances up to 200 miles inclusive . O'165 

Plus for any distance in excess of 200 miles and 

up to 400 miles inclusive . . . . 0-13 

(ii) For traffic carried for distances over 400 miles: — 


For all distances up to 200 miles, inclusive . O'15 

Plus for distances in excess of 200 miles and up 
to 300 miles inclusive . . . . . 0-13 

Plus for distances in excess of 300 inilos and up 
Co 700 miles inclusive . . . . . 0-07 

Plus for distances in excess of 700 miles . . 0 06 

The rate for 401 miles calculated at the basis of charges show n under (ii) will 


he applied differentially to distances less than 40] miles wherever cheaper. 

In respect to general mineral class goods, the East Indian Railway charge 
their “11 ” Schedule rate, the basis of which is noted below', on O. C. ol 
stock used for the following, viz., Chalk, Clay, Earth N. O. C., Fireclay, 
Lime, Limestone, Ores common N.O.C., Slates and Steatite (Soapstone). 

BASIS FOR CHARGE OF SCHEDULE " B " RATE. 

Pie per maund 
per mile. 

For the first and up to 75 miles .... -30 

For extra distances above 75 miles not exceeding 300 

miles to be added to the charge for 75 miles . . •I' 7 

For extra distances above 300 miles not exceeding 

500 miles to be added to the charge for 300 miles . - 12 

For extra distances above 500 miles to he adde'd to 
the charge for 500 miles 


■10 
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It will bo observed these minerals bear much higher freight charge than 
Coal. 

The class rates levied in respect to other commodities over the East Indian 
Railway are calculated on the undernoted basis of charge: — 

Pic per maund 
per mile. 

1st class 
2nd ,, 

3rd „ 

4 th „ 

5 th ,, 

6th ,, 

7th ,, 

8th ,, 

9th „ 

10th „ 

52. Variations in charges on export and bunker coal —Head in conjunction 
with answer to Question 49. The variations in the rates for export and 
bunker coal wore as shown below: 

(a) Tie Export Coal.—' The rates for export coal illustrated in the state¬ 
ment show that rebate was allowed: — 

(i) From 1912 to 1916—on coal exported to Ports in or outside India. 

(ii) From 1st January 1917 to 31st August 1920—on coal exported to 

Burma and Ports outside India. 

(iii) From 1st September 1920 to 31sl December 1923—no rebate was 

allowed on export coal. 

(h>) From 1st January 1924 up to date—on coal exported to Ports in or 
outside India. 

These variations were introduced to suit the changing economic and other 
conditions brought about by the War. A complete withdrawal in 1920 of 
rebate on export coal was introduced to meet the increased working cost; not 
only had wages to be enhanced to meet the increased cost of living but the 
price of all materials and scores had risen to a very high figure as a result 
of the conditions brought about by the War. The re-introduction of a rebate 
was to encourage the export of coal with a view to the recapture of the over¬ 
seas markets lost to South African and English coal. 

Xote. -At tliis point, it should be stated that on and from 2-tt.h Jnl.v 1920. the Government of India 
decided that ail coal leaving the Port of Calcutta by sea for whatever destination should bo covered by 
a license. On anu from 1st April 1922, all restriction on the exportation of Coal by sea to Torts in 
India were removed. On and trom 1st January 1923. the embargo on expoit coal generally was entirely 
removed. 

During the period January to June 1924, the total traffic from the East 
Indian Railway carried to Kidderpore Docks was : — 

754,075 tons 

while the traffic for the corresponding period of 1923 amounted to: — 

552,527 tons. 

The additional traffic for the first half-year of 1924 was 201,548 tons. 

The increased earnings on the additional weight carried, excluding Terminals 
both at the forwarding and receiving ends, is 11s, 6,65,273. Out of this sum 
the amount paid out as rebato is approximately Rs. 6 lakhs. The net increase 
in earnings is about Rs. 1,65,273. 


•42 

•58 

•62 

•77 

•83 

•96 

1’04 

1-25 

1-87 
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Tt is doubtful, after making allowance for tlio working expenses, whether 
■the additional traffic carried in the first six months of 1924 is sufficient to 
compensate the Railway for the cost involved in giving the rebate. 

(f>) Re Bunker coal. —The basis for charge for bunker coal despatched to 
Howrah and Calcutta during the period from 1912 to 31st March 1920 was: — 

Pic per niaund 
per mile. 

for first 75 miles ...... 0-14 

Plus from 76 miles to 200 miles inclusive . . 0-12 

On 1st January 1917, a colliery end terminal charge of Re. 0-2-0 per ton 
tvas introduced to cover the increased cost of providing better facilities in 
the coalfields. This accounts for the first variation in the rate for bunker 
real in 1917. In April 1920, the rates for public coal as quoted above were 
superseded by the following enhanced scale of charges, in order to meet the 
increased working costs brought about hy the war : — 

Pie per muund 
per mile. 

For the first 100 miles ..... 0-15 

Plus from 101 miles to 200 miles inclusive . . 0-125 

This accounts for the next variation. 

As it was subsequently found that the enhancement effected was not quits 
in proportion to the vise in the working costs on the East Indian Railway, 
the rate was further increased and the following scale of charges for public 
coal to Howrah and Calcutta was introduced from 1st April 1921: — 

Pie per niaund 
per mile, 

For all distances up to 200 miles . . . . 0-15 

The next \ariation was due to this enhancement in public coal rales. 

The footnotes in the three statements printed in answer to Question 49 
and 50 will show that during the period from 1st April 1917 to 31st March 
1922, it Government surcharge tax was collected separately in addition to 
the railway charges for carriage. Although the surcharge tax was with¬ 
drawn from 1st April 1922, the railway was required, in order to meet the 
previous yield to Government from the surcharge levied, to increase rates, the 
primary object of the enhancement in rates being the replacement of the 
surcharge as a means for increasing the revenue of the Government of India. 
With a view to meet this demand the railway rate for the carriage of public 
ccal for short distances was enhanced to 0-163 pie per muund per mile up to 
200 miles. At this period the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta also 
demanded a payment of Re. 0-9-1 per ton terminal on all goods including coal 
booked to Kidderpore Docks, Hitherto this railway had been paying to tho 
Commissioners a terminal charge of He. 0-4-6 per ton on all goods including 
coal booked to Kidderpnre Docks out of their revenue. With a view to meet 
this demand for payment of an extra Re. 0-4-7 per ton a receiving end termi¬ 
nal charge of Re. 0-4-6 per ton on all coal booked to Howrah and Calcutta 
was introduced from 1st April 1922, the railway having to meet a further 
1 pie per ton out of their revenue than hitherto borne, i.e., a total of 
Re. 0 4-7 per ton. To meet the cost of additional facilities in the coalfields 
the colliery end terminal charge of Re. 0-2 0 per ton was enhanced to Re. 0-4-0 
per ton from 1st May 1922. This explains the reasons for the variations in 
the rates for bunker coal to Kidderpore Docks in April 1922 and May 1922, 
respectively. 

The present basis for charge for bunker coal despatched from the coalfields 
on this railway to Howrah and Calcutta is 0-105 pie per niaund per mile 
plus the colliery end terminal charge of Re. 0.-4-0 per ton and the receiving 
end terminal charge of Re. 0-1-6 per ton. Tho basis for charge for export 
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coal is the rate calculated at 0-.1C5 pie per maund pel mile on the distance for 
charge less 25 per cent, of same plus the colliery end terminal charge of 
Re. 0-4-0 per ton and'the receiving end terminal charge of Re. 0-4-6 per ton. 

511. Running cost of coal train.— The accounts do not permit of determining 
the “ inclusive cost of running a train loaded with coal ” and it is inter¬ 
esting to read what the Chief Commissioner of Railways had to say, as to the 
difficulty of assessing accurately the. cost of carrying a ton of coal a mile, 
when addressing the Coal Conference of August 1923. 

“Arguments have been used, based on the statistical cost of carrying 
one ton of coal a mile. T should like to say that there is no 
scientific method yet discovered for accurately assessing the cost 
of carrying a. ton of coal a mile. It is true that by making certain 
assumptions we can arrive at a figure of the cost of carrying a 
ton of goods a mile hut even this is inaccurate because there is 
no definite known scientific basis tor the division of general charges 
between passenger traffic and goods traffic. No country in the; 
world has been able to make this computation and it is one of the 
unsolved problems of railway economics.” 

Rearing in mind what is stated above, the following statistical results aro, 
however, offered l'or consideration. Ry applying the statistical unit of the 
average cost of hauling a goods unit, (ri:., one ton) one mile, including inter¬ 
est on the capital expended, for the year ended 31st March 1924— viz., 4-06 
pies, it is found the cost of a coal train of 50 loaded 18 ton wagons from Asansol 
to Docks (143 miles) gives a result of: — 

Rs. A. P. 

50 x IS x 143 x 4-06 pies.2,721 8 0 

Freight (including Terminals) charged on same train load of coal: — 

Rs. a. p. 

50 x 18 xlls. 3-10-6 per ton .... 3,290 10 0 

If, however, the coal carried was for export, the freight (including Termi¬ 
nals) earned would be: — 

50xIS x Its. 2-14-0 per ton—Rs. 2,587-6-0 or a loss of Rs. 131-0-0. 

Another method may be taken of arriving at the average earning per ton 
mile in comparison with Llie average cost. During 1923-24, the total down¬ 
wards coal hauled on account of the public, i.e., excluding coal carried for 
railway purposes, was 4,870,908 tons and the average lead for downwards 
coal was 131 miles. The total public coal ton. mileage was, therefore, 
638,088,048. The total earnings for public coal downwards was Rs. 1,66,12,901 
which gives an average earning per ion mile on account of public coal of 5 
pies. It will, therefore, he observed that the margin between the average 
cost of hauling a goods unit .1 mile, viz., 4-06 pies and the average earning 
per ton mile, viz., 5 pies, is -94 pic. The margin available, therefore, per ton 
mile between the average cost and earning is very small and this may be 
taken to he an indication of probable profit which is less than 1 pie per ton mile 
or on a train load of 50 vehicles loaded with IS tons each and carried f or a 
distance of 143 miles from Asansol to Docks the net amount earned after 
deducting the working cost on iho basis indicated above would he: — 

50x 18x 143x-94 pi?. —Rs. 030 profit per train for a distance of 143 
miles or Rs. 4-6-0 per train mile. 

If, however, the coal carried was for export the average net earning would 
be -00—(4-40* x if) = ; h90 pies per ton per mile which means a loss of 16 pie 
per ton per mile or 50x IS x 113 x -16 — Rs. 107-4-0 per train or Re, 0-12-T 
per train per mile. 

* The rate of 4 40 pies represents freight charges less terminal charges. 
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54. Possibility of reducing charges on coal. —Read in conjunction with the 
reply to Question 53. The freight charges at present recovered on export coal 
hooked to Kidderpore Docks less the rebate of 25 pel - cent, and the payment 
■of Re. 0-9-1 pier ton terminal to the Port Commissioners do not leave any 
margin for a further reduction in the charges or for an increase of the present 
rebate. The figures quoted clearly illustrate why no further reductions in 
late or increase in the present rebate is permissible. 

Appendix S is a statement showing from 1912 to 1924, the freight rates 
levied on public coal from Jherriah, Raneegunge and Asansol to Kidderpore 
Docks shewing separately: — 

(1) the conveyance charge, 

(2) the blast Indian Railway despatching end Terminal, and 

(3) the Kidderpore Docks Terminal, 

as well as the rebate allowed and the payment made by the East Indian Rail¬ 
way to the Port Commissioners, the resultant net rate year by year aceiuing 
to the East Indian Railway being also indicated. 

ft will thus be seen that the ultimate receipts earned by the East Indian 
Railway from Jhcrriali, Raneegunge and Asansol to Kidderpore Docks in 
1924, compare as under with the ultimate receipts earned in 1912-13-14 and 
the percentage of increase is also shewn: — 


ultimate receipts per ton to Kidderpore Docks. 

Stations. 

1912-13-14 

1924, 

Percentage 

of 




increase. 






Rs. Ifi\ 

Rs. a. r. 


J her nnli ...... 

2*9 

2 15 5 

29 per cent. 

Raneegunge ..... 

18 9 

2 1 2 

34 „ 

Asansol . 

1 11 9 

2 4 11 

. 

33 

The percentage of working costa in 1912 and 

1923-24 is shown below and 

the percentage increase is also shown in column (2): — 




Percentage of 


Year. 


total working 
expenses on 

Percentage of 
incre a se. 



total earniuifs. 

u> 

(2) 

1912. 

, 

37-03 


1923-24 . 


00-63 

61 per ceut. 


Moreover, the average cost of hauling ii goods unit, viz., one ton one mile 
including interest on Capital during the years 1912 to 1923-24 inclusive was 
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as under. It will be noted that the increase of the latter year over the former 
is 77 per cent. 



Pies. 

Increase or 
doerease per 
cent, over 
each previous 
year’s figure. 

Increase or 
decrease per 
cent, of 
each year’s 
figures over 
1912. 

1912 

, 





. 

2*29 



1913-14 . 





• 


2-46 

+ 7% 

+ 7% 

1914-15* 

• 






2 34 

- 5% 

+ 2% 

1915-10* 

• 






2-23 

— 3% 

- 4% 

1916-17* 

* 






2’04 

- 11% 

— 11% 

1917-i8* 

. 



« 

« 


2 21 

4- 8% 

— 3% 

1918-19* 




e 

- 


2'25 

+ 2% 

— 2% 

1919-20 . 




« 



2-67 

+ 19% 

+ 17% 

1920-21 . 

. 





5® 

3-10 

+ 16% 

+ 35% 

1941-22 . 

- 


* 


. 


4-11 

+ 33% 

+ 79% 

1922-23 . 

. 

* 

* 



§^f 

4-25 

+ 3% 

+ 80% 

1923-24 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4-OC 

- 4% 

+ 77% 


♦ No appreciable renewals of Rolling Slock from 1914-15 to 1038-19 inclusive. 


It will be observed that the payment made for the Dock Terminals, i.e., 
other than East Indian Hailway, has risen from Re. 0-2-3 per ton in 1912-13- 
14 to He. 0-9-1 per ton in 1924 representing an increase of 304 per cent. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the rehate payable in 
1912-13-14 and 1924, compares as under, representing an increased percentage 


of payment of rebate as shown in 

column (3). 




Rate of rebate per ton. 

Percentage 




of 

Stations, 

(1) 

(2) 

increase. 


1912-13-14. 

1924. 

(3) 


Rs. a. r. 

Its. A. P. 


Jherriali ..... 

Oil 0 

1 0 0 

45 per cent. 

Raneegunge ..... 

0 9 0 

0 11 3 

25 

Aaansol . . . « . i 

0 9 0 

0 12 6 

39 
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V> itli these facts, it is not considered that any reduction in East Indian 
Kailway rates or any further increase in rebate is possible for the reasons set 
forth above. 

5o. Flat rates from all parts of coal fields. —Presumably the suggestion 
is that the flat rate should be calculated on the basis of the mean of the 
distances between the Jlierriah and Raneegunge fields and Calcutta. Such 
a point is in the neighbourhood of Barakar about 30 miles west of Ondal. 

It is not clear what advantages are claimed for the suggestion, which if 
adopted would mean that collieries situated in the Ondal and Raneegunge 
fields would have to pay freight in the downward direction on a longer 
distance than they do now and would thereby he deprived of the advantages 
of their geographical position. 


nb. Seasonal rates. —From an examination of the figures of coal carried 
during recent years the inference is that there is really no slack sea-oil on 
the East Indian Railway. It is admitted that during the third quarter of 
the year, the East Indian Railway could, generally speaking, despatch and 
handle more coal traffic if it offered, because during this period merchandise 
traffic falls off. It is very doubtful whether the controlling factor as regards 
the despatch of coal during the monsoon is the drop in demand, for it is 
much more probable that when there is a drop in despatches during this 
season, this is due to the fact that collieries are not in a position to despatch 
any more (real. Raisings during the monsoon months are invariably down 
and unless collieries have heavy stocks of coal on hand at the beginning of 
the monsoon, despatches must inevitably suffer. The cause of the reduced 
raisings during the monsoon is probably, therefore, not so much an absence 
of demand for coal, as the reduced supply of coal raising labour that is 
available owing to its movement away to other districts for purposes of 
cultivation and also to the. fact that frequently during this period a good 
number of the smaller collieries are drowned out. Moreover, apart from the 
question of raisings, collieries during the monsoon months are frequently in 
difficulties as regards their ability to load wagons, as not only are they short 
during this period of above-ground labour, but also during heavy rain they 
have difficulty in getting such labour to work. 

Assuming, however, the limiting factor as regards the despatch of coal 
during the monsoon months is really a falling off in demand, it is doubted 
if a seasonal rate would do much to increase the demand, as certain trades, 
such as brick burning, shut down and there is a general slackening in the 
activities of the Indian Industrial World and these causes would not, it is 
thought, re-act to any reduction in rates. Summing up the position the 
only possible conclusion is that the introduction of a seasonal rate for coal 
would practically have no effect on improving despatches and would, there¬ 
fore, involve the railway in a very large reduction in revenue with no 
corresponding benefits to the public generally, a)id the railway is, therefore, 
unable to recommend such a reduction. 

In this connection, it is interesting to read the following extract from 
a letter written on 24th July 1924, by the Railway Board to the Coal Trans¬ 
portation Officer, Calcutta: — 

“ An examination of the figures for some years past shows that there is 
no material falling oir in coal despatches during the third quarter 
of the year, and that, after existing demands have been met 
there is only a small margin of transport capacity available for 
a possible increase. The adoption of the proposal would, there¬ 
fore, mean a heavv loss In Railway revenue with little or no 
resultant, benefit as regards increased despatches and in the 
circumstances, the Railway Board regret they cannot lend their 
support to it.” 
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57. Rates and terminals for loco, coal.—The follow, ng are the existing 
scales of rates applicable to (1) Coal for the public and (2) Coal for the use 
of Foreign Railways: — 

(1) For Public Coal in full wagon loads 0. R. L. 

(i) For traffic carried for distances 400 miles and under : — 

Per maund per mile.. 

Pic. 

For the first 200 miles ...... 0-165 

Plus for 201 mites and up to 400 miles inclusive . 0-13 

(ii) For traffic carried for distances over 100 miles: — 

For the first 200 miles . . . . . .0-15 

Plus for 201 miles and up to 300 miles inclusive . 0-13 
rius for 301 miles and up to 700 miles inclusive . 0-07 

Plus for 701 miles and upwards .... 0 06 

Subject to the differential rule. 

(2) For Coal for the use of Foreign Railways in full wagon loads 

O. R. L. : — 

Per maund per mile. 

Pie. 

For the first 200 miles . . . . . .0-15 

Plus for 201 miles and up to 600 miles inclusive . 0-07 
Plus for 501 miles and upwards .... 0 06 

The terminals and other extra charges leviable on Public Coal over ths 
East Indian Railway arc also levied on Coal for the use of Foreign Railways. 
The calculated rates from Jherriah to Calcutta compare as under: - 

Rs. A. P. 

Per ton. 

For Public Coal ..4 8 6 

For Coal for the use of Foreign Railways . . 4 3 6 

For the purposes of earning the rebate on Foreign Railway Locomotive 
Coal hooked to Calcutta and exported from there to destination, consign¬ 
ments must he booked in the first instance as Public Coal and freight paid 
accordingly. 

The above figures illustrate that the present basis of charge for Foreign 
Railway Coal is lower than that for Public Coal. Prior to 1st April 1920, 
the- same scale of rates applied to both Public and Foreign Railway Loco¬ 
motive Coal. In 1920 when an enhancement in the rates for Public Coal was 
effected, the scale of charge for Foreign Railway Coal was not sinmltaneously 
enhanced, on the ground that the application of the higher rate on this 
traffic would mean an increase in the working cost of Railways receiving this 
coal. Since 1st April 1920, therefore, different rates for Coal (1) for the 
Public and (2) for Foreign Railway use, have been maintained, and although 
Public Coal rates were further enhanced on 1st April 1921, and again on 
1st April 1922, (for short distance traffic, only) the rates for Coal for Foreign 
Railway use were allowed to remain undisturbed. In December 1022, en¬ 
deavours were made to bring the rates for Foreign Railway Coal to the same 
level ns for Public Coal hut the Railway Board having definitely declined to 
agree to such an enhancement the rates for Foreign Railway Coal were 
enhanced only Tip to tho basis of charge quoted above. 

58. Payment of terminal charges, recovered from public, to Port Com¬ 
missioners.—The whole of the terminal charge (Re. 0-1-6 per ton) collected 
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from the public on coal booked to Kidderpore Docks is paid to ilie Port 
Commissioners and in addition, the East Indian Railway pay from their own 
revenue a further amount of Re. 0-4-7 per ton to the Port Commissioners 
making a total payment of Re. 0-9-1 per Lon. 

59. Payment of extra terminal charges to Port Commissioners The East 

Indian Railway recovers Re. 0-4-6 per ton from the public but pays Re. 0-9-1 
per ton to the Port Commissioners, the balance Re. 0-4-7 is made good out of 
the East Indian Railway revenues. 

(xxiii) The rebate oil coal and its effects. 

60. Effect Of export-coal rebate. —The preseut rule of allowing a rebate 
of 25 per cent, of the actual freight rate on export coal came into force on 
and from 1st January 1924. A comparative statement showing figures of 
coal exported from Calcutta to Indian and Foreign Ports year by year from 
1912 up to September 1924 (i.e.. up to the end of the Oflieial half-year) is 
at Appendix T. ft will be noted that the figure l'or 1924-25 approximates 
that for 1921-22 but gives every promise of being better than the last two 
preceding years. A statement showing the sea freight on Coal from Calcutta 
to Bombay is at Appendix 17 and it will bo observed that shortly after the 
introduction of the rebate for export coal, the shipping freight was enhanced 
by Re. 1 per ton in week-ending 29th February 1924, and remained at this 
level up to week-ending 18th April 1924, and it is not unlikely that this 
increase in steamer freight prejudiced the export trade as the rebate granted 
by the Railway Companies to stimulate the export coal traffic was in the 
case of coal from Asansol and Raneegunge more than absorbed by the enhance¬ 
ment in steamer freights. The result of the 25 per cent, rebate granted on 
export coal traffic lias already been dealt with in the answer to Question 52. 

61. Payment of rebates. —The coal companies apply for rebate on exported 
coal submitting the following documents in support of their claims: — 

(a) Rebate Statements in the prescribed Form (Appendix V), 

(b) Rills of Lading in support of the quantities of coal exported by sea. 

(e) A Summary Sheet. 

( d ) A Bill in duplicate shewing the amount of Rebate due. 

The rates shewn in the Rebate Statements are cheeked and the items are 
verified with those shewn in the East Indian Railway Coal Freight Bills and 
tile quantities shown per Bills of Lading arc checked with the figures shewn 
in the Summary Sheet and the aggregate weights shewn in the Rebate 
Statements. 

If the quantities of coal shipped are in excess of the aggregate weight on 
which rebate is claimed, the Bengal Nagpur Railway are asked to certify on 
what tonnage rebate has been claimed against that line with a view to 
reconcile the figures. 

After completing the check and making necessary alterations in the Bills 
and Statements, the Rill is passed and certified for the correct amount and 
sent to the. Treasurer for payment. 

The average time taken in granting rebates cannot he ascertained, as 
at present rebate statements are submitted monthly and payment is made 
quarterly on receipt of the Bills and connected statements for each complete 
quarter. It may, however, ho. said that rebate statements for a complete 
quarter of each respective Firm are checked and rebate granted approxi¬ 
mately within 3 weeks. 

62. Rebate versus concessional rate, —The grant of a concessional rate of' 
Railway freight on Export Coal has several disadvantages. Firstly, there, 
would he no satisfactory and safe means of checking and discriminating 
between coal for export and coal for other purposes, as tlie declaration of the 
despatching colliery would be the only determining factor. Secondly, coal 
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for other Calcutta destinations, etc., might he diverted to the place of 
export, in order to obtain the benefit of the low concession late incurring 
congestion and unnecessary unremunerative haulage. At present no rebate 
is paid by the Chief Auditor unless duly certificated by Shippers. With a 
concessional rate the railway could not safeguard itself completely against 
fraud. The rules attached to the grant of rebate possess safeguards against 
these frauds and misdcclaratious. 

63. Rebates or special rates on other commodities. —So far as the East 
Indian Railway is concerned as regards quoting special rates, there are no 
special rates for export traffic for commodities other than coal, hut to foster 
the Indian iron industry certain rebates have been allowed in respect of 
their finished products and hye-prodnets of the coking ovens sent to Calcutta 
for shipment, vide Sections 6 and 7 of Chapter XI11, pages 367 and 368 of 
East Indian Railway Goods Pamphlet No. 1 reproduced below; — 

“ 6 . Rebate on the carriage of raw materials and finished products and 
bye-products of the Coking Ovens to and from the Bengal iron 
Company’s Works at Kulti. —-Subject to a minimum of 20 million 
ton-miles per calendar year of all traffic over the East Indian 
Railway to and from Bengal Tron Company’s works at Kulti, 
a rebate will he allowed on the carriage of raw material# from 
any station on the. East Indian Railway to the Steel Works at 
Kulti for the manufacture of Iron and Steel of all kinds at the 
Works, and for the carriage of their finished products and bye- 
products of the coking ovens sent from Kulti to Calcutta for 
shipment. The rebate will he arrived at by calculating the 
difference between the tariff rates and d^th pie per maund per 
mile and will he granted on a proportionate scale tlius : if the 
ton-mileage is 20 millions, the rebate granted will he two-thirds 
of the difference, if the ton-mileage is 25 millions the rebate will 
be $ ths of the difference, if the ton-mileage is 30 millions or over 
file difference will he paid in full. 

“ 7. Rebate an freight for the conveyance of raw materials of all kinds 
for the manufacture of Iron and Steel and all finished products 
and bye-products of the Coking Ovens to and from Indian Iron 

and Steel Company's Works near Asansol _Subject to a minimum 

ot 20 million ton-miles per calendar year of all traffic over tlie 
East Indian Railway to and from the Indian Tron and Steel 
Company’s Works near Asansol, a rebate will be allowed on the 
carriage of raw materials from any station on the East Indian 
Railway to the Steel Works near Asansol for the manufacture 
of Iron and Steel of all kinds at the works, and for the carriage 
of the finished products and bye-prod nets of the coking ovens 
sent from the Steel Works to Calcutta for shipment. The rebate 
will be arrived at by calculating the difference between the tariff 
rates and -.t-th pic per maund per mile and will be granted on a 
proportionate scale thus; if the toil-mileage is 20 millions, Iho 
rebate granted will he Jrds of the difference, if the ton-mileage 
is 25 millions the rebate will he JJ ths of the difference, if the 
ton mileage is 30 millions or over the difference will be paid in 
full.” 

(xxir) The. working of the coal depots ot TFowroh and Skalimar. 

64. Position as to coal dep6ts. —The land leased out as coal depots at 
Howrah is the property of the East Indian Railway. At Shalimar, however, 
the land is owned by the Port Commissioners and is leased out by them. 
Rents at Howrah are fixed by the East Indian Railway while at Shalimar 
this is a matter entirely controlled by the Port Commissioners. The Shalimar 
yard is worked by the East Indian Railway who are paid for this service by 
the Pert Commissioners. 
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65. Coal-depfit rents. —Previous to 1st October 1922, the coal yard at 

Howrah was divided into 3 zones and rents were levied on the following 

scale : — 

Depots within 300 ft. of the 

river bank . . . Rs. 20 per 1,000 sq. ft. per annum. 

Depots beyond 300 ft. but 

within 600 ft. . . . Rs. 10 ,, ,, ,, 

Depots beyond 600 ft. . Rs. 5 ,, ,, ,, 

On and from 1st October 1922, however, the coal yard jvns divided into' 

two zones and depots of a standard area of 2,500 sq. ft. each were demarcated. 

Rents charged were: — 

Depots in zone ‘ A ’ (up to 

360 ft. approx, from river) Rs. 250 per 1,000 sq. ft. per annum. 

Depots in zone ‘ R ’ (beyond 

360 ft. approx, from river) 11s. 150 ,, ,, ,, 

These rents are still in force. 

The reasons for the enhancement were: — 

(1) the excessive charges which the railway had to bear in connection 

with these depots. 

(2) the necessity in the interests of the coal trade generally for shutting 

out small firms which gave the railway very little traffic, and 

(3) the advisability of ooming into line with the higher rents obtained 

by the Port Commissioners at Sbalimar. 

(1) Previous to 1st October 1922, the average total sum realised as rent 
for coal depots was approximately Rs. 4,500 per annum. This was but a small 
fraction of the expenditure in maintaining and serving the depots. One item 
alone, the average sum (Rs. 6.000) paid to the Port Commissioners for dredg¬ 
ing at the river front exceeded this figure. 

Our working expenses, i.c., locomotive, and wages of locomotive, traffic 
and engineering staff may be estimated at 11s. 60,000 per annum. 

The total sum now realised as rent approximates Rs. 56.000 per annum. 
Even this works out to a very low percentage when the services rendered and 
the value of the land let are considered. 

(2) It was never the intention when the coal yard was built that the rail¬ 
way would make a profit by the letting of depots but that the importation of 
large quantities oi coal might he made simple and the railway thus earn 
freight. Certain firms, however, to whom depots had been let, did very little 
business, and as the rent was low, they held on giving just a minimum of 
traffic and using the depots as stacking grounds for their coal. Tfc was to 
exclude such firms and to make the conversion of depots into stacking grounds 
an expensive procedure that rents were raised. 

(3) The charges levied by the Port Commissioners at Shalimar are: — 

First 200 ft. from river hank Rs. 250 per 1,000 sq. ft. per annum. 

Next 100 ft. from river hank Rs. 166 per 1,000 sq, ft. per annum. 

Beyond 300 ft. from river bank Rs. 116 per 1,000 sq. ft. per annum. 

The facilities given at Howrah are similar to those given at Shalimar by 
the Port Commissioners and the charges we levied were absurdly low in 
comparison. The shoots provided at Howrah are of very great convenience^ 
in unloading from wagon to boat direct. 
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Osa'v) Prevention o) pilferage. 

66. Pilferage from wagons. —Pilferage principally occurs while wagons are 
standing in yards or at way-side stations. 

In the case of large yards, high walls and, in certain places, suitable 
fencing are the. best, safeguards, while at smaller stations the appoint¬ 
ment of Watch und Ward staff would prove adequate. 

Measures are being taken in both those directions and District Officers 
have been vested with powers to grant rewards up to Its. 10 per head for the 
detection of thefts. 

The enactment of the pilfering legislation, which is now under considera¬ 
tion, will be of groat assistance. 


(x-Jcvi) (fe.neral recommendations. 

67. Suggestions for quickening coal transport and stimulating export of 
coal. —Export coal would be considerably expedited in transit if booked in rakes 
of fifty to sixty wagons only. Tt is the. small lots that cause averages to run 
up, waiting for. train room. 

The construction of the Bally Bridge would tend to speed up transit as the 
Bandel Naihati section would be relieved to great extent by the fact that the 
traffic to and from the Docks would avoid this section. 

The fitting of vacuum brakes or pipes on the wagons of all broad gauge 
railways will go far towards reducing the time taken in the forming and 
despatch of trains. The East Indian Railway expects t.r- have all its goods 
■stock braked or piped by the end of 1925 and at the I. 11. A. Conference 
held at Simla in October 1924 it was agreed that from 1st August 1926 a 
penalty should be imposed on an owning railway offering in interchange a 
wagon unfitted with vacuum brake or pipe. 

The railway has no special recommendations to make in regard to stimu¬ 
lating the export trade: it is always prepared to consider sympathetically 
any suggestions. 

( xxvii) Coke. 

68. Coke. —The answers apply in their entirety to coke as well, so far as 
transport is concerned. In the matter of charges there are differences. 


(xxviii) Coal traffic via Naihati. 

69. Transit of goods trains from Naihati to Docks. —There are no special 
•difficulties which militate against the quick transit of goods trains between 
Naihati and Docks and vice, versa. These trams run very freely over the 
Up and Down quadruple Jines on that section. The difficulties experienced 
are actually at Naihati signals waiting to cross the Eastern Bengal. Railway 
Main Lines on to the Down quadruple line. 

70. Turn round of stock between Naihati and Bandel. —The difficulties 
experienced at present in connection with the prompt turning round of stock 
and engines between Bandel and Naihati are due to: — 

(a) Every load having to be hanked to Hooghly Ghat. 

(h) Single line working over the Jubilee Bridge. 

(c) The busily engaged section between Naihati and Bandel, which 

has to cope with 11 Up and II Down Passenger trains in Die 

24 hours, 

(d) Branch trains having to wait at Naihati signals to give precedence 

to Eastern Bengal Railway main line trains. 
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All trains of over 45 wagons have to he provided with a Bank pilot 
between Handel and Hooghly Ghat. 

The main difficulty, viz., of crossing the Eastern Bengal Railway Up and 
Down Main lines would be avoided if a flying junction was provided at 
Afaihati. 

If the scheme put forward by the East Indian Railway for a new bridge 
over the Hooghly at Bally is carried out, the large resultant drop in the 
volume of .traffic passing between Bandel and Naihati would to a large extent 
render these difficulties unimportant. 


VOI,. lit. 



Appendix s. e. 125. 

(Vide reply to question 8.) 

Supply Register or Ledger. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
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APPENDIX C. C. 45 A. 

(Vide reply to question 8.) 

E. I. RAILWAY.—DHANBAD DISTRICT—COAL WAGON INDENT. 

To tkb District supshistbsdest, Dhanbad. 

Please supply wagons as noted lielow for loading nt-siding 

on ..day the.. day of-l'.ii . 


for Upwards destination. 


I'ttc-e- I 

■a ' $ 43 .2 Particulars! 

^?| of | 
hc.b li-p-c Authorisa- 
o % algi & tionsin full. 


For Downwards doHti- 
ii at ion. 


g| ; 3«l 

; S % fS j 


K. I. K. Loco . 

Public above 
Coal-fields in¬ 
cluding Loop 
Line between 
Kiel nnd up 
to Nathnagur 
(inclusive.) 

B. B. A C. I. II. Loco. 
Brand Gauge. 

B., B, Sc C. I. u. Public 
Brand Gauge. 

B.. B. fcC I. It. Loco. 

Metro Gouge, 
li. B. & C. I.It. Public 
Metre Gauge. 

G. I. P. 11. Loco. 

„ Public . 

M. A 8. M. K. Loco. . 

„ Public 

N. -W. i. Loco. 

„ Public 

O. A It. It. Loco. 

„ Public, 

B. & N.-W. It. vii 
MIDI. Loco. 

B. A N.-W. It. rid 
MKG. Pub'ic. 

B.-N. It. vii J BP. Loco 
„ ,, Public 

J.-B. R. Loco. . 

,, Public 
N\ G. 8. it. Loco. 

,. Public . , 
G. . R. Loco. . i 
,, Public 
G. P. 8. H. Loco. . • 
„ Public 
B. 8. R. Lico. . . | 

Public . ! 
Light Rys, Loco. 

,. Public ; 

Upwards Total . | 


E. I, R. Loco. . 

., Public below 
Conl-H olds 
Loop Line 
Bimg'i 1 p u r : 
and below, 

B. & N.-W. It. rid : 

RtiP. LoCO. 

B. A N.-W. R. via 
RGP. Public. 

E. B. R. Loco, 

„ Public 

A. B. R. T.oeo. 

,. Public 

B.-D. R. Loco. . . ; 

Public . [ 

P.-N. It. Lr.co. 

,, Public . ; 

fl.-IX R. R. Loco. , ' 

, Pnhlic . | 
M. & 8. M. It. Loco. 

Public I 

8. I. R. Lora 
iff Public , i 

Howrah . , , 1 

Siialimnr 

Docks 

Garden Reach . 
.Scsldsh . . . | 

Chitpnro . 

Cossipove Head 
L Ifcadanga . , : 

Chetla . . 

T. Itv. 

Light Rvs. Loco. 

~ ' Public . 


Down-wards Total 


All indents must be prepared in Knglieh and ink and mnst be deliveredtn the Station Master or 1 istrie'. 
Superintendent by 8 r. m. two days before the date on which wagons arc required to be supplied in 
case of K. J. R. supplies and three days in case of Indents for the ii. N, Railway and m<). 

Ji. 1. li. Covered irayoiis should he l aded Upwards, 

Route Column must invariably be filled In. Failure to do so will possibly result in no allotment, 
should any doubt arise. • * 


Indents must be stamped only in the space provided. 


Space for Colliery stamp. 


Manager* 


Bev.—19-12-23. 


—■--— Ho-.l Compa 
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APPENDIX £. 

(Vide reply to questions 8 and 25.) 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
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E. I. R. covered wagons are to be supplied against upwards indents to the fullest extent possible. 

When E. I, R. wagons are supplied for loading Foreign By. coal (except to E. R, Ry.) covered wagons are always to have preference. 

Signature of Pilot Guard, 
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APPENDIX F. C. 104. 

(fide reply to questions 8 and 25.) 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY • 


To 


Wagon Ch allan. 

The COLLIERY MANAGER, 

-Coal Co., 

- Siding. 


Dhanbad,- 


.192 


-192 , the wagon* 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to your indent, dated tbe- 
allotled to your Colliery are shown beiow. 

Wagons supplied for special purposes most bo loaded only for those purposes and 
those allotted for "Downwards must not "be loaded for Upwards and vice vend. 

Please load covered wagons upwards. Yours faithfully. 

District Superintendent. 


Purpose for which 
allotted. 


E. I. Ry. . 

CUp . 
(. Pn. . 

N. W. Ry. 

G. I. P. Ry. . 

• 

B„ B. &C.I. Re. 
0. & R. Ry. . ' 

f£P • 

l T)n. , 

B. & N. W. Ry. . 

B. N. Ky. . 

nip . 
), Dn. . 

M. & S. M. Ry. . 

(Up . 
1 Bn, . 

S. I. Ry. . 

(Up . 
(Dn. . 

E. B. Ry. 

J.B. Ry. 

, t 

Light Rye, 

{pn. .’ 

Number of loaded 

wagons 


supplied. 


No. of wagons allotted for 
Loco. 9pls. Pub. 


Remarks. 


No. and 
type of 
wagon 
supplied. 


Time supplied- 


-Date supplied 


■ 192 


No— 


• dated.. 


Signature of Pilot Guard. 
-192 


Forwarded to the District Superintendent for check and record- 

wagons have been correctly placed in the siding as shown above. 

Rev. 4-10-23. Please return this cballan intact for check. 

Colliery Manager, 
- Colliery, 






APPENDIX G. C 152. 

- damns 1 to 0 are to be filled hi by tlie 

District Office and columns 7. 8 A 0 by {Vide reply to question* 8 and 25-) 

tlie Weigh Clerk, who will return the 

statement, tire day after he receives it, EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
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Forwarded to the Head Weigh Clerk 
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APPENDIX I. 

{Fide reply to question 25.) 


Samples of Wagon Card Labels in use on the East Indian 
Railway for the carriage of Coal Traffic only. 


C. 37A. 


fOAl Weighbridge 
LV//1.L Stamp. 


fn A I Weighb idge 
vvfUl Stamp- 


^ V ** Ma Stamp_ 

Steamer-- Colliery stamp. Wagon No. _ . .. Date- Colliery stamp. 

Wagon No_ Dote. _ 

DOCKS (RUNNING POWER) 

Consignee __ _ Consignee- 

Particulars in the event of transhipment. Particulars in the event of transhipment. 

Wagon... _Transhipped into_Wagon --Transhipped into-—■ 

at_ Bate -- at--—-- Date - 

(Fritted Flack on Ye/lote). (Fritted Heim Wh >«»). 


C. 37B. 


DOWN COUNTRY. 


PH A I Weighbridge 

vV/nL Stamp... 


fOAI Weighbridge 
A# -*» Dd Stanvn. _ 


Wagon No. __Date. 

HOWRAH _ 


Consignee_ 


Colliery stamp. I Wttgon No,__ Date__j Colliery stamp. 


Consignee..__ __ 


Particulars in the event of transhipment. Particulars in the event of transhipment. 

Wagon___Transhipped into. __Wagon.-Transhipped into-- 

at,_ .D,ite_ _ _ at-._-- Bate - 

(Printed Flack on Fink). (Printed Fed on White). 


UP COUNTRY. 


rn A I Weighbridge 
vvrlL Stamp 


C. 87E. 


Stamp_ 


Wagon No._Date,__ j Colliery stamp. 


Consignee- 

Particulars in the event of transhipment. 

Wagon_ __Transhipped into_ 

at_ Bate _ 

(Printed Bine on White). 


This label is similar to C. 37E. 

but it is crossed diagonally by 
the initials S P R in Red. 







EAST INDIAN KAILWAY. 



Signature of Pilot Guard. 




APPENDIX K. 

(Vide reply to question 25.) 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 


C 

tc 

£ 




S>J3 

C 


ft ^ 


SP 

£ 




> 

c& 


Not*.—C olumns 1 to 8 to bo filled up at tlic Weigh bridge and columns 9, 10 and 11 to be filled up by tfie Trains 0®ce. 






(Vide reply to question 26.) 


28 


Pi 

u 
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APPENDIX M. 

(Vide reply to question 26.) 


M. M. 66. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Coal Hanaobe’s Officb, 

Calcutta, 27th A urjiut 1924. 


To 


The COLLIERY MANAGER, 


Dbab sib, 

Closing and Securing Wagon Doors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, the importance of olosiDg and securing waxon 
doors with cotters, has been brought repeatedly to the notice of Colliery Managers, 
instances art ill continue, on a very largo scale, of wagon doors being left open and 
uneottered after loading. 

It is needless to point out that much loss of coal occur* owing to the indifference of 
Colliery loading staff t<> this matter, n r n, ed I enlarge on the danger lo which the 
railway staff and passenger* are exposed by a loose swinging wagon door. More¬ 
over, delays in transit are occasionally traceable to inseourely fastened doors—for 
instance, wagons cut off at roadside stations where labour jg not plentiful, ,,nd 
where c ntents of wagons h»ve partly to be unloaded before d >ors can be made 
to strut properly and the coal then reloaded. 

These considerations and that of the possibility of damage lo wagon stock, do 
not, however, appear to have been fully appreciated by Ct lliery Managers an.l tl ose 
nespri sit'le for the closing of wagon doors, 

The railway staff have strict orders to close and cottej every w igon which is not 
-so secured, but, nevertheless, instances do pass undetected 

I appeal, therefore, for your co-operation in this direction aid am sure that, as 
.always, you will gladly give it. 


Yours faithfully, 

A. BURBIDGE, 

Coal Manager. 



List of Collieries fitted with mechanical loading plant. 


180 
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APPENDIX O. 

(fTide reply to question 34.) C. 42. 

No_ 

'EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Dibtbict Supsbistesdjni’b Omc», 
_____ 192 . 


E-bo a 


To 


The DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, 


The COAL MANAGER, 

East Indian Railway, 

Calcutta. 


X>bab Sib, 


Report on Messrs. 

request for—- 

oS tlie- 


-Branch. 


(1) Area of coal land to be served. 


(a) From whom leased 
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(4) Due of ivg’strdl deeds and 
tlis number of years leased 
for. 

(o) In what modza situated. 

(rf) Property under the manage¬ 
ment of:— 

(») Manager’6 name. 

(»*) Description of Mining 
Certificate. 

(2) Quality and team of coal to be 

worked. 

(3) Means of working the coal from this 

property, ».e., Pits, Inclines, 
Quarries 

(4) What plant is to ho installed and 

utilised for raising the cod t • the 
surface. 

(5) Probable output in tons per mensem 

at presout- 

a) Piobuble output in tons per 
ineusem when the colliery is 
fully equipped and developed. 

(6) Date fiom which coal is expected to 

be raised, and if raised, from 
when, und the actual stock on 
hand on date of inspection. 

(ir) If raising already commenced, 
give date, and quantity of 
stock on ha> d. 

(7) Distance of colliery from nearest 

siding. 

(8) Names of Proprietors and their finan¬ 

cial status. 

(a) Have title deeds been produced 
and are they in Older P 

(9) How is coal to be brought to siding, 

i.e., by car.s, tram, etc. 

(10; Tiansport charges up to hiding. 

(ft) Ac.ual mileage up to take off of the 
proposed siding. 
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APPENDIX O. -(Continue l .) 

(12) Whul will the Up'vards mid Pawn- 
waids co>.l rates work out toon 
eosi 1 despatched from tie proposed 
siding. 

(IS) Are these Collieries already served, 
if so, by what siding and to what 
extent. 

(11) What siding aciomni'dalion is 
necessary in yev.r opinion as 
against wliat is asked for 


District Superintendent. 

Give on page 7 a rough sketch s! owing the propered siding in relation tot; e 
main line or Branch off which it is to be constructed. 

On page 8 give an}- general or special remarks you have to offer. 
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APPENDIX O t —(Concluded.) 
SKETCH. 




Rules for Public coal from Bomba 
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* Per i-wlieeled wagou. 




APPENDIX Q. 

P'ide koply to question 50 ; 

Rules per ton for Coal, O. R., L. from Karachi to the undermentioned stations bn the North tVestern Railway. 


186 













APPENDIX R. 

f *de reply to question S'l. 

Rates fur Public coal from Madras to principal internal stations an the Madras and Southern Mahraita Railway. 
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Bangalore 
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APPENDIX S. 


Vide reply to question 54. 

Statement of rates per ton for public coal to Kidder pore Docls. 




1912, 1913 and 1911 

1915 and 19X3. 

1017, 

1918 and 1019. 



JS 

a 

s s 

S-o 

From 

AeanaoL 

[ © 
be 
a 

\A 

i 
a £ 

a a 

ur 

"3 

- C 

S eS 

© 

Si 

g 

0 

bfi 

el 

g « 

*4 -V. 

1 i 

' a i 

i JN 

to 

1 'o 

: g| 
!« 

1 

(MX 

3 

bC 

V 

as 

O <4 

U fir* 

Distance for calculation 
of rebato. 

170 

! 

| 132 

. 

170 

132 

121 

170 

132 

| X21 



Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs, A.P. 

Hfl. A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A.P 

Its. i.f 

1 

Re. a.p. 


f Railway des¬ 
patching 
end terminal 



ijjl 

M 



0 2 0 

0 2 0 

i 

1 0 2 o’ 

Payable 

by 

Public. 

Dock terminal 


... 

WW*A 

y ii y 





- 

... 


..Freight . 

3 2 0 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 

; 

3 2 0 

|\ 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 

3 2 0 

! 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 













Total 

3 2 0 

2 7 0 

2 4 0 

3 2 0 

a 7 o 

2 4 0 

3 4 0 

2 9 0 

2 0 0 


^Rebate 

0 11 0 

0 9 0 

0 0 0 

o a o 

0 9 0 

0 0 0 

0 11 0 

0 9 0 

0 0 0 

Snbtract - 

Payments by 
Railway to 
Port Com- 
miieioners. 

0 S 3 

0 2 3 

0 J 3 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 3 5 

Balance earned by Railway 

2 4 9 

1 11 9 

1 8 0 

2 3 7 

i 

1 10 7 

1 7 7 

2 6 7 

1 12 7 

1 9 7 


Not*.—Rebate withdrawn altogether 
The despatching end terminal charge was first introduced from 1st January 1917, and 
The rate of the terminal charge paid to the Port Commissioner* 
From 1612 to March IBIS .... Re. 0-8-3 par ton. 

„ April 1915 to March 1920 , . . Be. 0-3-5 „ 
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APPENDIX S. 

Vide reply to question 54. 

Statement of rates per ton for public coal to Kidderpore Docks. 


j le3 °- 1021. 1022 and 1023, 

'j ( F rom 1st April 1920.) ' (From let April 19!1.) (From 1st May 1912.) 


s ! ! S3 

o o * 


170 


IBs. A.P. 


0 3 0 


Re. a.p. 


i8 6 0; 


3 8 0; 


132 


0 2 0 


§ : 


E a 1 6 E 

Q «t l C 

£« i £-* 


•d 

I 5 


as ; as * = s 

ifl I* 


s i 
£3 


121 I 170 ill I 111 


170 


Re. a.p. Re. a.p. Re. a.p. Re. a.p. Rh. a.p. 


(02002 0 , 02002 0 ; 


11 0! 2 g 0 


2 13 0, 2 11 ol 


O IS 0 


0 4 6 


2 4 6 


0 18 0 ; 0 14 0 

I 


0 4 e; 0 4 


132 


Re. a.p. 


0 4 0 


0 4 6 


3 11 O* 2 13 0 2 9 0 4 0 Oj 

I I 


3 13 0| 2 15 0 t 11 0 4 8 6 


1 II 0; 1 8 « 


0 4 0046046091 

i ! ; 


3 8 «] 2 10 6 2 0 0 3 16 


0 4 0 


0 4 6 


3 2 0 


3 10 * 


0 9 1 


3 1 61 


a w 

a a 

© a 


121 


Kb. a.p. 


4 0 


1024. 

(From 1st January 1924.) 


r-fc 


170 


Re. a.p. 


0 4 0i 


0 4 C, 0 4 Ci 


2 13 0 4 0 01 


3 5 6 4 6 6 


0 9 1 . 


2 12 5 , 


1 0 0 


0 9 ll 


2 15 ftl 


132 


RS. A*P. 


0 4 0| 


0 4 6; 


3 2 01 


3 10 0 


0 12 0 


0 9 1 


121 


Re, a.p. 


0 4 0 


o 4 « 


2 13 0 


3 5 4 


0 11 31 


0 9 1 


2 4 111 2 2 1 


from lict- September 1920. 

^ rat f °( iie ;. ( T Z ’* i J )c '? ton vvaB enlatucod to Re. 0 4-0 per ton from 1st May 10*2 
varies during the pefcipcU shown aboveae noted below " * 


From April J920 to February 1922 
„ March 1922 , 


Re. 0-4-8 per ton. 
Re. 0-9-1 


From 

Raneegunge. 














APPENDIX T. 

Vide reply to question 60. 

Statement showing Coal exported, from Calcutta to Foreign and Indian Ports during the following periods. 
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Statement showing Coal exported from Calcutta to Foreign and Indian Ports during the following periods —ooncld. 
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APPENDIX U. 

Vide reply to question 60. 


Sea Freight on Coal in 1924. 

Feoii Calcutta to Bombay. 



Per ton. 

f 

1 

1 

Per ton. 


Its. 

A. 

r. 

1 

1 

1 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

4th January 1924 

8 

8 

0 

20th June 1924 

8 

0 

0 

11th January 1924 

8 

8 

0 

27th June 1924 

8 

0 

0 

18th January 1924 

8 

8 

0 

4th July 1924 

8 

0 

0 

25th January 1924 

8 

0 

0 

11th July 1924 . , 

8 

0 

0 

1st February 1924 . 

8 

0 

0 

18th July 1924. 

8 

0 

0 

8th February 1924 , 

8 

i8 

0 

25th July 1924 , , 

6 

0 

0 

15th February 1924 

8 

0 

0 

1st August 1924 

8 

0 

0 

22nd February 1924 . 

8 

0 

0 

8th August 1924 

8 

0 

0 

■29th February 1924 . 

9 

0 

0 

loth August 1924 

8 

0 

0 

7th March 1924 

9 

0 

0 

22nd August 1924 

8 

0 

0 

14tb March 1924 

9 

0 

0 

29th August 1924 

8 

0 

0 

:21st March 1924 

S 

0 

0 

5th September 1924 . 

8 

0 

0 

:28th March 1924 

9 

0 

0 

12th September 1924 . 

8 

0 

0 

4th April 1924 

9 

0 

u 

19 th September 1924 , 

6 

8 

0 

11th April 1924 ; 

9 

0 

0 

26th September 1924 

6 

8 

0 

18th April 1924 

9 

0 

0 

3rd October 1924 

6 

8 

0 

25th April 1924 

8 

8 

0 

17th October 1924 

6 

8 

0 

2nd May 1924 

8 

8 

0 

24th October 1924 

7 

0 

0 

9th May 1924 

8 

8 

0 

31st October 1924 

7 

0 

0 

16th May 1924 , 

8 

8 

0 

7th November 1924 

7 

0 

0 

23rd May 1924 . 

8 

0 

0 

14th November 1924 

7 

0 

0 

30th May 1924. 

8 

0 

0 

21st November 1924 . 

7 

0 

0 

6th June 1924 

8 

0 

0 1 

28th November 1924 

7 

0 

0 

13th June 1924 , 

8 

0 

J 

0 1 

5th December 1924 . 

7 

0 

0 



ride rcp]y to question 61. 
EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
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A. BURBIDGE, Esq., Coal Manager, The East Indian Railway, 

F. E. ROBERTSON, Esq., Chief Operating Superintendent 
and N. A. S. BOND, Esq., Rates and Development 
Manager, the East Indian Railway. 

(Oral Evidence—January the 21st, 1225.) 

Mr. 'Robevtson-. As regards the suggestion that our troubles in the coal¬ 
fields are due mainly to the opening of 200 new collieries, we should not put 
this down as one of our chief difficulties. It has meant more work, but it 
has made no great difference because the total raisings have remained fairly 
steady. The chief reason for our difficulties lias been that the wagon stock was 
left in a very bad state of repair after the war. Now it is getting better the 
running of trains and the turn-round of stock are improving. 

(t) 8t*ff. 

1. Organisation of staff for coal traffic. — (To Mr. llanerjec.) — Mr.. 
Robertson. —The allotment officer gets Rs. 500 per month. 

Mr. Burbidge: As to length of service, the allotment officer at Dhanbad 
has been many years in the post, but the one at Asansol is new, his predecessor 
having been transferred on promotion. T do not agree that there are “ lots of. 
complaints ” in “ Commerce ” and at meetings of the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion against the allotment officers or method of allotments. 

Mr. Robertson: I do not think thnt there are any complaints against them. 
As regards the suggestion on page 59 of the Report of the Coal Conference in. 
1912, I maintain that we do have a “ highly qualified, efficient and special 
staff ” to deal with these matters. Mr. Burbidge : The new man at Asansol 
is highly qualified : lie is not without experience. 

Mr. Robertson: The District Traffic Superintendent never made the- 
actual detailed allotment, oven in pre-war times. His function was merely 
to supervise and to decide what would he the basis of allotment, i.e., half on 
basis or three-quarters on basis, etc. 

I think Mr. Bancrjee is under a misapprehension. “ Allotment ” (as it 
is used in the Report of the Coal Conference), means deciding the number 
of wagons to be allotted. This work is now done from headquarters and was 
never done by the Allotment Officer. The allotment to individual collieries 
was done by a branch of the District Traffic. Superintendent’s office and is now 
done by the Allotment Officer. 

Mr. Burbidge: We give two orders daily from headquarters: at 12 we 
issue our main orders and at 4 o’clock they ring up from the coalfields giving 
the approximate indents and prospects: then we give fresh orders. 
Mr. Robertson: Tt is not a fact that late indenters can get wagons before 
previous indenters cut of their turn, except so far as this is sanctioned by the 
Coal Transportation Officer. 


(if) General questions of wagon supply. 

2. Total amount of coal transported. — Mr. Robertson.— The weight of coal 
moved recently has been higher than it has ever been before and there have 
been fewer complaints about a shortage of wagons. 

Mr. Burbidge: We have been giving “full on indent” during the last 
six months. 

Mr. Rohertson : We did specially well just before the Pujas when normally 
complaints might have been expected. 

Mr. Burbidge: I am putting in the following statement of coal traffic to 
Kidderporo, Howrah and Shalimar, The Bengal Nagpur Railway do not serd 
wagons to Howrah : they do to the other places. 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Coal Traffic. 


Year. 

To 

Howrah. 

To 

Kidderpore 

Dock. 

To 

Shalimar. 




Tons. 

T ons. 

Tons. 

1912 



087,194 

3,303,017 

333,229 

1913-14 



024,940 

2,489,900 

395,108 

1914-15 



005,438 

2,199,745 

400,698 

1915-1(1 



639,087 

1,366,191 

352.024 

191(5-17 



657,722 

1,477,407 

370,948 

1917-18 



613.583 

098,505 

300.410 

1918-19 



600,497 

1,030,957 

319,357 

1919-20 



471,182 

1,708,569 

328,304 

1920-21 



752,095 

2.254,534 

380.727 

1921-22 



602,003 

1,364,181 

400,037 

1922-23 



590,191 

1,079,010 

441,355 

1923-24 



513,005 

1,102.383 

478,551 


(To Mr. Bray.) — Mr. lloberison: As regards the question how far the 
increase in the amount of coal moved has been due to rakes, we supplied 
rakes previously also, though not half-rakes. Mr. Bvrbidgc: It is hard to 
allocate the credit between rakes and other factors. 

3. Number of wagons supplied to coalfields, —.Ur. Burbidgc. —As regards 
Note (a) to the statement in our written reply to this question, for coal loaded 
at Bhowra for Cawnpore, for instance, the Bengal Nagpur Railway provide* 
the wagons and we do the. invoicing and collect the freight. 

4. Number of wagons supplied to other traffic.— Mr. Jlurbiihje .—The 
following is a statement of total earnings on general merchandise and on 
public coal. 


Earnings. 


Year. 

General merchandise. 

Public coal (includ¬ 
ing coal for foreign 
railways). 






Res. 

Rss. 

1912 . 





3.84,29,701 

3,03,75,780 

1912-13 





3,79,41,208 

3,13,54,030 

1913-14 





3,75,17,293 

3,03,43,551 

1914-15 





3,99,05,566 

3,34,51,932 

1915-10 





3,94,86,183 

3,44,30,041 

1910-17 





3,78,55,447 

4,08,31.982 

1917-18 





3,94,76,008 

3,87,91.363 

1918-19 





4,08,24,05(3 

4,37,10,288 

1919-20 





4,30.62.250 

4,08.85,470 

1920-21 





4,69,37,758 

4,47,73,587 

1921-22 





4,87,51.522 

3.77,23,830 

1922-23 





5,70,20,027 

4,71,50,577 

1923-24 




* 

5,89,17,061 

4,80,38,930 
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5. Distribution of empties between coal and other traffic.— Mr. Burbidge - 
—Our remark that we aim at the proportion of two-thirds for coal and one- 
third for other traffic applies to the whole system. It is correct to say that, 
although coal produces a hundred lakhs of rupees a year less than general 
merchandise, it gets two-thirds of the wagons. As regards our not working, 
up to this proportion during 1924, I would explain that during certain months 
of the year we supply full on indent to the coalfields and cannot possibly do 
more, so at those times the loading of goods is unrestricted. “ Full on 
indent " does not necessarily mean that twice as many wagons are available' 
for coal os for general goods. Mr. Roberts on : Our reply to question 5 really 
refers to 1921 and 1922, when there were very heavy demands both for goods 
and for coal traffic. During those years we kept to this principle, but now 
with an easier wagon position we do not, and do not need to, restrict goods : 
at all. 

6. Influence of wagon supply of (a) additions to, and (b) pooling of,, 
wagons and (c) general improved facilities. — Mr. Burbidge. —It is not alto¬ 
gether correct to say that at present we actually have sufficient wagons (even 
if other facilities were beyond criticism) to handle the whole coal traffic which 
might oiler. At the same time we could not at present handle more wagons 
than we actually have. (To Mr. Bray.) —During the first 17 days of this month 
a total of 36,000 wagons were allotted to coal as against 30,000 during the first 
17 days of January last year. Mr. Robertson:. We had 1,600 wagons spare' 
yesterday : after meeting full on indent. The daily average of 2,060 wagons- 
given to coal, is likely to be improved on. (To Mr. Legge.) —I think that 
even during the first six months of the year when there is a heavy demand 
for wagons we can improve on the figure of 2,050 a day in future. As it is,, 
we are now being pressed bv the Director of Wagon Interchange to take 
wagons from the B., 11. & C." I., although they might have been expected 
to require all the wagons that they can get at this time of the year. In 
Mareh-April, when the wagon supply will he really tight, I think we can 
manage to bent the. figure quoted. 

(Mr. Stuart Williams: I should like to point out that there is a growing 
tendency for seasonal traffic', c-g., wheat and seeds, to spread itself ovc-r the- 
whole year and not to be concentrated as it used to be in one or two months.) 

Mr. Robertson: (To Mr. Legge.)— The wagon pool has been of great- 
assistance to us. The amount of shunting saved has been enormous and the- 
improvement in the general position is in my opinion due more to the wagon 
pool than to anything else. (To Mr. Banerjce.) —Bakes wore given from 1908' 
onwards. Mr. Burbidge: They were temporarily abolished in February, 1916. 
Half-rakes were introduced in 1922. Mr. Robertson: In 1916, the number 
of rakes allowed was seven for the two districts per day. My recollection is 
that Dock-traffic had absolute preference in wagon supply at that time. Wc 
have not boon asked to carry this year the same amount as in previous years 
when two million tons were moved to the docks. 

(To Mr. Banerjee.)— We were in debit to the extent of 2.243 wagons 
yesterday under the pooling system. In November we had ft debit of 7,000 
odd wagons. The pooling system has come to stay : apart from the, number 
of wagons available under it there is the saving in shunting, the importance of 
which cannot be over-estimated. 

7. Average turn-round of coal wagons.— Mr. Burbidge. —In 1912 the turn- 
round is said tc have been 5 or 6 days, but I have nothing to confirm this. 
(To Mr. Legge.)— -A s regards the average turn-round wc are still not satisfied 
and we are watching things very closely. 

Mr. Legge: There was recently a case in which 50 wagons were loaded 
at Banksimulah colliery for the steamship 11 Sirsa ”: these did not arrive 
at the docks in one raice but instead 36 came on the 7th and IS on the 8th 
January, while one came on the 9th. I should like to know why it was not 
possible for the yard-master, knowing that the 50 wagons had been supplied 
for that ship, to have told his yard-staff to set aside one dock-line for all 
the wagons, so that they could have been run down alongside the ship as 
one unit? 
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Mr, Robertson: Probably it was a different pilot, though the same depot 
station. Also the yard-master probably put tho first wagons that came down 
onto a number of wagons for the docks, which had for some time been 
standing in the yard, so as to get them off at once. This case reminds one 
of the advantages of the old days when there would have been a rake of wagons 
going straight through. We can certainly give a trial to the idea of setting 
aside a line for a steamer station. At present dock wagons are marshalled 
together irrespective of steamer stations. 

Mr. Burbidge: (To Mr. Stuart Williams.) —The notice of stations being 
opened influences allotment but does not influence transportation. Tho way 
in which a rake is despatched and worked ignores the fact that a steamer is 
waiting at the docks. We do not have the running of wagons to Kiddejyore 
followed by any high official: all trains must take their turn, vide our written 
answer to Question 42 re preference to dock trains. 

(To Mr. Whitworth.) —-We can look into the case quoted in which 60 wagons 
loaded at Damodarpur on one day come down to the docks by driblets for the 
Chief Mining Engineer. 

Mr. Robertson: They would all have gone down on full train loads of 
sixty wagons to the docks even if they went by driblets. 

(To Mr. Banerjee.) — Mr. Robertson: It would bo a colossal task to get 
figures showing tho detailed running of coal trains and the time, (1) from 
colliery to the weighbridge, (2> at the weighbridge. (.1) in the marshalling yard, 
(4) running, (5) for detention at various points and (6) of arrival at the docks. 
We do not admit that it takes longer now-a-days to get a wagon down to the 
docks. Every week wo get a statement in showing the time taken by wagons 
in getting down to the docks. The average is 4'5 days including the time 
in transit on the B. N. Hallway on wagons booked from sidings served by that 
Bailway. This figure includes all wagons, oven if they are 24 days in getting 
down to the docks owing to damage, etc. 

Mr. Burbidge: We have just abolished the vehicle movoment branch. 

Mr. Robertson: Thero is no object in our knowing what happens to any 
particular wagon. What wo have to cheek is the general movements from 
the coalfields. The work involved in checking the journey of 2,800 wagons per 
day is out of all proportion to the result. We do not admit that the fact of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway keeping up a Movoment Branch staff is any reason why 
we should do the same : we claim that our wagon-miles compare favourably 
with theirs. 

We do not marshall the dock trains at Handel: we do not admit that to 
do so would prevent long delays at tho docks : 

(Hi) Indents and allotment to collieries. 

9. Over-indenting. — Mr. Burbidge. —As regards the advantage of allowing 
over-indenting as contrasted with a system of alternative indents, in my 
opinion the former is the more flexible system and fits in better with railway 
requirements. T admit that the present system of over-indenting is waste, 
ful in that a manager who wants 8 wagons, 4 for one destination and 4 
for another against a siding capacity of 12 wagono, will indent for 24 wagons 
instead of 8 in order to improve his chanoi ■ of getting the number 
that he wants : if wagons are then granted full on indent ho is given 12, i.e., 
4 more wagons than ho really needs. As to this, all I can say is that it 
is up to the manager not to over-indent. 

Mr. Robertson: I may mention that overy day we get some wagons 
cancelled, for example, on the 16th 83, on the 17th 48, and ou the 19th 60. 
This shows that the collierios are asking for more than they want. Unless 
the manager cancels them in time he has to pay for them. Mr. Burbidge: 
They can cancel them although we do not give them prior information of 
what they are going to got, because they have their own ways of finding out 
what is being done. (To Mr. Banerjee.) Tho percentage of such eases is 
small and we do not complain of these cancellations. 
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(To Mr. T.egge.) —Tiio tendency of collieries to over-indent also upsets out 
allotment figures to some extent. Tlio reason why it is allowed is that it 
helps the smaller collieries. There will be a lot of clerical labour involved in 
running an alternative indent system, but there would be no difficulty of 
running the system if the number of alternative indents was limited. We 
would be prepared to go into this matter more carefully than we have done. 

(To Mr. Stuart Williams.) —I should not think that a small colliery does 
better than a large colliery on the indenting system : it can only get the number 
of wagons for which it has accommodation. Mr. Robertson : The supply of 
wagons, in fact, is made on basis and not on the number indented for. 

Mr. lhirbidge: (To Mr. Banerjce.) —I cannot slate the number of restric¬ 
tions on routes : it depends on the routes referred to. 

10. Wagon supply compared with indent. — Mr. lhirbidge. —The figures 
show that there is a certain amount of over-indenting for loco, c.oal. Tha 
reason for this is that loco, coal is worked on a programme and we do not 
8llow more wagons than the Chief Mining Engineer has provided for in his 
programme. Wo follow exactly the same procedure as we do for our own 
loco. coal. If a contractor asks for more wagons than has been laid down 
by our programme we refuse them : for example, if the programme allows him 
six on a certain day we would not give him 8 or 12, even if he indented 
for them. 

(To Mr. Legge.)-- The collieries tend to ov^r-indent when they have fallen 
into arrears, or, for example, when holidays are near, on which loading will be 
impossible. The excess of indents over supply is due to the collieries not 
having indented up to the programme on previous occasions. This might bo 
due to their having loco, orders as well as orders for rakes and half-rakes. 
(To Mr. Whitworth.) A colliery might miss its supplies owing to an accident 
on the line : in that case wo should make up the deficiency hut only with the 
permission of the authorising officer, for if we did it without such permission 
we might upset the authorising officer's arrangements and also upset industrial 
supplies. (T% Mr. Banerjee.) When a route is restricted we cannot send 
wagons over it at all and it would he futile to give wagons for loco, coal over 
such a route. 

(iv) Capacity to handle coal traffic. 

11. Wagon capacity of coalfields. — Mr. But'bidge. —We are working up 
to our total average capacity. The reason for our not doing so last year was 
mainly the want of wagons. (To Sir liaje.ndm Nath Mookrrjen.)—B\ this I 
do not moan that the total number of wagons in India was necessarily short* 
but the wagons were not available for cur use for coal : they might have been 
higher up the line or they might have been coming down to us. 

(To Mr. Banerjee.) —We run two trains from Bokaro siding and one from 
Kargali. The figure of 50 for Bokaro is an average figure: it should not. 
therefore, be 100: it is correct as it stands. Vide our reply to Question 18. 

12. Maximum capacity for export and bunker coal _ Mr. Burlidge.—Ou. 

the figures which we have given in our written reply there would be a 
margin of 200 wagon's for the Docks and Howrah, if the coal were offering. 
Mr. Robertson. —But, as a matter of fact, vve are now.doing very heavy down, 
wards traffic and we. find it. difficult to do more. Our nominal capacity 
below Burdwan is 30 trains and we are now running 26, 27 or 29. 
Mr. Burbidge. —However, we might do another 100 wagons, say two trains 
a day. 

Mr. Robertson. —As regards the OndalJvhana section, we do not propose 
to double the. line on this section at present, but the running capacity of the 
section will be improved by the alterations which are now in hand in the 
Burdwan yard and by the additional sidings to be provided at Bandel. We 
think that by the rearrangement at Burdwan we can increase the capacity 
t'P to 48 trains. Also we set great hope on the Bally bridge which is not 
finally sanctioned yet. 

VOL. III. p 
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(To Mr. Legge .)—The places where these measures will he taken are out¬ 
side the Ondal-Khaua section, but they will improve running on it. 

Mr. Burbidge .—I should like to point out that traffic to the Docks fluc¬ 
tuates a great deal as the following figures will show. There are only three 
boats now loading coal and only one expected., 

THE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE PORT OF CALCUTTA. 

Kidderpore Dock Berthing List for 20th January 1025. 


Coai. Berths. 


Berth 

Name. 

Rerthed. 

Leaving. 

Vessels following. 

No. 

Name. 

Due. 



15 






10 






17 . 

18 

19 

Hartfield (C) . 

10-1 

21-1 



20 . 

Out of commission 16th January 1925. 




22 . 

Binfield (0) 

15-1 

21-1 



23 . 

28 

H. H. 

R. S. 

Winlefield (0) . 

11-1 

22-1 

i 

Electro 

Stavrondi 

(0). 

22-1 





Vessels delayed awaiting coal— Nil. 
('. — Coal exports. 


I think that there is no way in which the railway can keep the collieries 
posted with information as to when thero will be a change in conditions 
of supply owing to restrictions, even though I recognise that the information 
would be of the greatest assistance to firms dealing in export 1 coal. The 
collieries keep in touch with the District Officer and this is as much as can 
be done. I could not at present tell you, for example, what 1 wagons will be 
given to-morrow. The only way in which theoretically anything could be done 
would be to ring up the collieries in the evening and tell them what is going 
to happen in tho morning: but there might be a big accident meanwhile 
which would upset the proposed arrangements altogether. I am quite pre¬ 
pared to do all that I can to help, but it is difficult to make any practical 
suggestion. Mr. Robertson .—If on accident occurs that Is likely to stop the 
flow of the empties, wo might give special information, but normally the 
collieries know what the supply is likely to be. If any one came and asked 
how matters stood we could tell him, but we do not know the individual 
collieries interested in shipments from day to day. Mr. Burbidge .—(To 
Mr. Legge .)—I agree that if preferential supply were given to export coal as 
in 1916, it would be the best remedy for this difficulty. 

(To Mr. Stuart Williams.)—Mr. Robertson.— T.n the last para, in Ques¬ 
tion 12 the word ‘ by ’ is not a misprint for ‘ to ’ in the remark that the 
maximum amount that could be handled might be increased by about 800 
wagons a day. The remark does not refer to the amount of coal coming 
down to the Docks, but to down-country traffic generally. 

Mr. Burbidge .—We would be prepared to consider, I think, the suggestion 
that a responsible railway running officer might ba seconded for a time to 
the Port Commissioners, so as to learn tho details of their work and the 
difficulties which they have to face. 

Mr. Robertson .—I think that it is a matter to bo put to the Agent, but 
there is no objection so far as this Department is concerned. 
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(d) Working of sidings. 

IS. Working of sidings — (To Mr. Legge.)—Mr. Burbidge _The main 

reason why there are complaints about- irregular times of wagon supply in 
collieries worked on the 20-hours system i9 that the pilots are detained wait¬ 
ing for empties. 

Mr. Robertson. —It would not be an improvement to send out the pilots 
without the wagons for which at present they wait. What happens now is that 
the day before the supply, when the allotments are made from Calcutta^ 

E respects as reported may be very low but we anticipate that we can do 
otter and so we allot more wagons : if we do not hold to the allotment it 
means later a lot of calculations for if the wagons are not supplied accord¬ 
ing to allotment, the Railway must make up the figure later. The alterna¬ 
tives to be faced are either that the pilots are a bit late in delivering the 
wagons or that they would be in time and that a couple of hundred wagons 
perhaps would be left lying on hand for 24 hours. Mr. Burbidge- —It would 
lengthen the time of duty for the pilots if they had to go out separately with 
the late empties, while if the pilots did not wait as they do now and did 
not go out again, the collieries would not get so large a supply of wagons. 

(vi) Weighment, mar.■‘hailing and. despatch of wygons. 

14. Weighment, marshalling and despatch of wagons. —Mr. Burbidge .— 
Colliery representatives are permitted to he present at the weighbridge when 
their own wagons are being weighed. Advantage is taken of this only to a 
very small extent. The men turn up some time or other during the day, 
but I do not say that they are present when their own wagons go through. 

I cannot say how many steelyards wo have, hut I shall give the Committee 
a statement later. Almost all weighbridges are automatic : we are replacing 
the steelyards with these. The steelyard at Baniganj has been closed and 
we are weighing at Ondal instead. 

.Mr. Robertson. —We do not intend to put in gravity yards at Giridih or 
Barakar. They are not wanted there. 

(To Mr. Banerjee.) —Mr. Burbidge. —We do not tell the collieries when 
their wagons will be weighed. The colliery clerks know well enough when 
their own wagons are coming along. 

I do not admit that there are mistakes in weighing. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in seeing what the weight is on an automatic weighbridge dial: I have 
done the work myself and know that it is quite easy. The dial is about 4 
feet in diameter and there is only the very slightest shake in the needle. 

If we put weighbridges in at the sidings which are used for shunting 
facilities there would have to be a small yard at each. Mr. Robertson —I 
think Mr. Banerjee refers to Gathering Ridings. If wagons were woighed on 
these the pilot would be held up and could not complete his load. Then the 
question would arise whether the number of pilots would have to be increased. 
The alternative would be for the pilot to go into the depot-station with a 
small load which is impossible. The weighment could not be done while the 
pilot was doing other work, because there would be nothing to move the 
wagons. 

Mr. Burbidge _As regards the proposal that the number of weighbridges 

should be increased, Ikro was once a weighbridge station but has been closed: 
Jainuria never was, it is not on the main line and if opened as a weighbridge 
station it would be a sub-depot station. Mr. Robertson. —It would be no 
help to the railways but it might be a convenience to Andrew Yule’s collieries 
on that section. 

Mr. Burbidge. —The colliery weigh-eierk gets a free pass and may travel 
in the pilot brake van, I do not think that, if we provide more sub-depots, 
it would hurry up the traffic. To show of how little use some of these sub- 
depots are I would mention that at Gourangdih weighbridge only some six 
wagons a day pass through. The only advantage that would he offered by the 
provision of private weighbridges at collieries would be that we should be free 

F 2 
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of overloaded coal in our yards. This is a question, which the Agent has 
considered. Mr. Robertson ■—It might facilitate getting out train-loads if tliu 
wagons from a colliery were l'or one destination. 

(To Mr. Legge.) ■ Mr. Burbidge.. —The w eighing clerk at the weighbridge 
in a colliery would have to he a railway clerk: ho will have to know all about 
the railway rules and would certainly have to be under the orders of the 
District Traffic Superintendent. Mr. Robertson. —I do not think that there 
will be any risk of overloading at the colliery if the weighbridge were there, 
because our own man would be there to guarantee safety. The weighbridge 
would be under us, it would be looked after by our fitters, etc., and we 
should do everything in connection with it. I mean that the pilot guard 
would have to do the gunnering. This would increase his shunting hours, but 
probably a colliery that was big enough to put in a weighbridge would be 
big enough to keep the pilot fully employed. 

Mr. Burbidge. —(To Mr. Stuart-Williams.} —I expect that it would involve 
an extension of the pilot hours, not an addition to the number of pilots. 
The introduction of private weighbridges would have to be universal, other¬ 
wise we would get some wagons coming into the yards that had been already 
weighed and some that had not been. And this would increase the work of 
marshalling. (To Mr. Whitworth.) —I agree that the Iiargali weighbridge is 
of use to us : but that traffic is being dealt with very specially. The wagons 
from Kargnli go through Katras : they take only hall' an hour there, because 
we merely have to reverse the engines. Then they go to Gomoh where they 
are looked over by the Carriage Examiner: you may take three hours for 
that. Mr. Robertson. —Aou had better say five hours. Mr. Burbidge. —You 
might say then that they lake half a day in the marshalling yard. T agree 
that, on" this calculation, the installation of weighbridges in large collieries 
would save about two days in the yard, if the wagons concerned were for one 
destination. I agree that if the Chief Mining Engineer would always arrange 
that the. trains were made up at other collieries as they are at Kargali it 
would save time to have private weighbridges in collieries. Mr. Robertson.— 
It would not save time in the marshalling yards if the wagons were in half 
rakes. Mr. Burbidge. -The whole thing needs n lot of consideration. 

(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Iioberum. — Personally I prefer to have the weigh- 
bridges where they are. When you concentrate such work you speed it up. 
With weighbridges in the yard you can supervise them adequately: if they 
are spreua about they are difficult to control: It would only be for the con¬ 
venience of collieries that we would consider sub-depots. I do not think 
that we could get in a sub-depot on the Ifusunda-Katras side as suggested 
by Messrs. Bird & Co. in their evidence before the Committee. There would 
not be room, probably, at llansjhora. We shall see whether the idea is 
practicable. 

(f ,5 Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Burbidge. —If there were a defect discovered in a 
weighbridge we should either have to hold up the traffic or pass the wagons 
on tlieir carrying capacity, although this would mcau a danger of overloading 
and of accidents in consequence. At most places there are two weighbridges, 
for instance, at Jherriah there is a steelyard as well as an automatic. 
Mr. Robertson. —T have never known such a case so far as I can remember. 

(rii) Extensions and improvements to depot yards. 

17 . Improvements to depot yards. — Mr. Burbidge —Asansol is small con¬ 
sidered as a depot station. The remodelling of the down-yard will not 
alter its capacity as a depot. Its pis sent capacity is 100 wagons. The present 
capacity of Ondal is 500 wagons and the alterations will not affect this. (To 
Mr. Legge.) —We usually do all the work of sorting at Ondal. (To Mr. Stuart- 
Williams.)— After the alterations at Ondal me completed we would still ask 
the Docks to separate loaded from empties be.li.ire despatch upwards. 

(To Mr. Ranerjee.) — Mr. Robertson.— I do not think that it will be possible 
to build a yard which would lie big enough to hold the total number of 
wagons which could bo held by all the sidings served by it. Mr. Burbidge.— 
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During these last six mouths the supply oi wagons to the collieries has seldom 
been restricted owing to the limited capacity of depot stations. 


(viit) The 10-hows and 20-hours system of supply. 

18. The 10-hours system —(To Mr. Banerjee.i—Mr. Burbidge.—Wp. cannot 
work seven pilots within 4 hours from Dhanbad : that would be possible only 
if we could work with clockwork precision which we cannot do, and anyhow 
the necessity for dealing there with shuttles prevents it. (To Mr. Legge .)— 
The existing system of working pilots is the result oi years of practical 
experience. 

(is.) Overloading and load lines. 

19 and 20. Overloading at collieries. — Mr. Tiurtmhje,, —1 have no state, 
merit to show the number of collieries concerned with the wagons on which 
penalty was realised. Overloading was fairly general. 1 shall send in 
figures later. As regards the big increase in penalties for overloading 
since 1922-2!! the scale has been aliered frequently. 1 put in a note on 
this subject. 

Note regarditm penalties for overloading. 

Through overloading of coal wagons has been a serious obstruction for 
many years, in the earlier years no actual penalties were charged under 
this head. At the Coni Traffic Conference held in October 1912 which 
threshed out the question fully. ;t was suggested that the margin of loading, 
!.(?., one ton above and one ton below carrying capacity was so meagre that 
collieries with impunity overloaded wagons to escape the underloading 
penalty charge. In this year certain proposals were made which have all 
more or less been carried out, as to granting a greater margin in loading 
and as to suitably marked wagons, working on the basis of 42 cubic feet per 
ton, a figure decided on as being the most workable. Despite ail the-e 
concessions live years saw little improvement. The percentage of wagons 
overloaded as compared with the total wagons loaded remained unsatis¬ 
factory, and eventually in October 1917 it was decided to put on a small 
penalty. At this time the Government had commandeered all coal, and in 
the case of “ Overload ” coal which up to this period was being returned 
to collieries, it was arranged that all this coal should be loaded by the 
railway and made over to the Loco Department. The first penalty was 
laid on weight, i.e., "Re. 1 per ton exceeding 5 per cent, of the total quantity 
despatched, which penalty was deducted from the amount paid .to collieries 
for value of “ Overload ” coal made over to Loco. This, however, proved 
no penalty, in fact the collieries benefitted by it. Eventually on the recom¬ 
mendation of Messrs. Marshall and Chase of the Railway Board, who held 
an enquiry on the Coal Districts, tho penalty was altered from a weight 
charge to a wagon-charge, and this was accepted and brought into force 
from 1st December 1918; after pressure from the collieries the penalty was 
reduced from Rs. 5 to Its. 2 per wagon allowing 8 per cent. Overloading, 
however, still continued at a high figure, and it was finally decided that 
“Overload” coal should again, as before, he returned to collieries, and a 
sliding scale of penalty introduced, heavier than any previous penalties, but 
this even has not proved a deterrent as figures show. Details of all penalties 
imposed from time to time are given below. At tbe present moment we are 
working on IV D. 

I. 1st October 1917 to 30th November 191S — Re. 1 per ton exceeding 
5 per cent, of the total quantity despatched. This penalty was deducted 
from value of coal made over to Loco. 

IT. 1st December 1918 to 30th September 1919.—Rs. 5 per wagon allow¬ 
ing 8 per cent, on the total number of wagons despatched. 

IIT, 1st October 1919 to 14th November 1922,—Rs. 2 per wagon allowing 
8 per cent, free on the total number of wagons despatched. 
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IV. A. 15th November 1922 to 28th February 1923.—On sliding scale. 
Making over of coal to Loco ceased. Collieries were given the “ Overload ” 
coal and were required to pay penalties in cash or by cheque. 

5 per cent, and under . . .Nil. 

Over 6 per cent, to 8 per cent. , Rs. 3 per wagon 

Over 8 per cent, to 10 per cent. . Rs. 5 per wagon 

Over 10 per cent. . . . Rs. la per wagon 

IV B. 1st March 1923 to 31st July 1923. 

5 per cent. ..... Free. 

Over 6 per cent, to 8 per cent. . Rs, 2 per wagon. 

Over 8 per cent, to 10 per cent. . Rs. 3 per wagon 

Over 10 per cent. , . . Rs. 10 per wagon 

IV C. 1st August 1923 to 28t.h February 1924. 

Over 5 per cent, to 8 per cent. . Re. 1 per wagon 

Over 8 per cent, to 10 per cent. . Re. 1-8 per wagon 

Over 10 per cent. . . . Rs. >5 per wagon 

IV D. 1st March 1924 to date. 

5 per cent. .... Free. 

Over 5 per cent, to 7 per cent. . Re. 1 per wagon 

Over 7 per cent, to 10 per cent. . Rs. 3 per wagon 

Over 10 per cent. . . . Rs. 10 per wagon 

Mr. Burbidtjc .—Even so the number of wagons overloaded is not decreas¬ 
ing according to our latest figures. 

The overloading by collieries T should ascribe ratlier to lack of supervision 
than to reliance being placed on the load line. We have not considered the 
advisability of doing away with the line : we put it in on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the 1912 Conference. I will not say that it does more harm than 
good, but it is only meant as an approximate guide. Mr. llobertson .—We 

might find out what use it is by checking results on foreign wagons which 

generally have no load-line mark. Mr. liurbidge .—A good many foreign 
wagons now have the lines. The solution would bo the use of our formula 
by which collieries could mark their own load lines; hut this was rejected 
by the trade. A standard type of wagon would to a certain extent bo 
a remedy but the difference in specific gravity would come in. We were 
prepared to give them a ready reckoner showing every type of wagon and 
the figures for all specific gravities of coal. This would have saved them 
the necessity of doing any calculation. (To Mr. Banerjee .)—We have had 
no complaints in the Calcutta office that collieries which have followed 
the formula have none the less been charged for overloading and under¬ 
loading : possibly the District Officers liuve some. 

(To Mr. Banerjee .)—As regards the suggestion that wagons should be 
detained for reweighment oil application from the colliery concerned we 
cannot hold up wagons indefinitely, waiting till someone from the collieries 
comes to see them weighed. It would be no solution to our difficulty to say 
that the demurrage would be paid by the colliery if the Manager’s doubts 
as to the weighment of coal or the correctness of the tare of the wagons 
turned out to have been justified: for what is demurrage compared to the 
potential earning capacity of a wagon? (To Mr. Legge..)- Holding up and 
reweighing such wagons would interfere greatly with the work of the yard; 
we should have to cut out and bring back the wagons concerned from the 
middle of other wagons on a siding, upsetting the weighment of the wagons 
that were waiting at the bridge. Also to test the tare of a wagon you have 
to unload it; so, if the colliery representative was still unsatisfied when 
reweighment proved the figures previously given to have, been correct, it 
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would he necessary in order to test the taro to hold up the wagon while we 
unloaded and weighed the tare and this (To Mr. Banerjee) would certainly 
give far more trouble than reloading overloaded coal in the ordinary way. 

(To the President.) —The only way of testing the tare is to put the empty 
wagons across the weighbridge. We test the wagons if wc get specific 
complaints which seem not without foundation, but the Carriage and Wagon 
Department tare the wagons carefully before they leave the shops. If a 
definite complaint were made by the responsible man on the spot there would 
be a reference to the District Traffic Manager and if he was satisfied that 
it was a genuine complaint the wagons would be tested. But wear does 
not increase the tare. 

(To Mr. Bray.) —I am satisfied that the weighments and the recording 
at the weighbridge are accurate. As to the specific gravity of coal the 
wagons are marked fairly accurately for Jharia first class ‘coal and the 
margin of 2 tons would be sufficient for all such coals if the line were 
followed but the reason why penalties have to be imposed is that there is 
carelessness at the collieries. (To Mr. Legge.) —T agree that one reason is 
the fear of loading contractors that they will be debited with the penalty 
if they underload. The margin for underloaded coal is sufficient if tho 
loading is done with intelligence. 

(To Mr. Stuart Williams .)—The restriction on loading is definitely to 
secure the safety of axles and bridges. As to thoir being permanent, of 
course the adoption of a standard wagon will help but the restrictions 
depend also on the strength of bridges: if these will not take more than 
16 tons per axle, restrictions are inevitable. There is no easy solution if 
the full economic value of our plant is to bo got. 

(To Mr. Banerjee.) —We would not agree to the removal of underloading 
charges with the idea of reducing the amount of overloading, which might as 
Mr. Banerjee suggests to some extent be the result of a desire to avoid 
paying dead freight. To remove those charges might lead to our hauling 
non-paying loads. We cannot introduce any system of charging on the 
carrying capacity of the wagon: if we did, what would the trade do as 
regards the acceptance of railway weights by the consumer? The consumer 
would not like to pay freight on wagon capacity when he received several 
tons less of coal. 

(To Mr. Banerjee.) —We cannot permit overloading because some wagons 
can hold far more than the safety-load, by 2 or 3 tons; there might be 
a serious accident. I cannot give any opinion on the suggestion for charging 
no overweight if the wagon is loaded flush, 

(To Mr. Banerjee.) —The increase in the penalty for overloading was due 
to the increase in the percentage of overloading. It was not decided in 
the last agreement, made in March last year with the Association and the 
Federation, that if over 5 per cent, of the wagons were not overloaded the 
penalties would be reduced. Also it is not a fact that the percentage of 
wagons overloaded has fallen below 5 per cent. The total number of wagons 
overloaded was higher than the number which is shown in our written 
statement as paying a penalty on over-loads. The total percentage of 
wagons overloaded in December 1924 was 5'43. That was the lowest reached 
last year. It has not fallen below 5. 

(To Mr. Banerjee,.) —After overloaded wagons have been adjusted they 
are not all of them reweighed and readjusted, but some of them are as a 
test. 

(x) Demurrage . 

23 and 24. Demurrage.— Mr. Burbidge. (To Mr. Legge.) —It is a fact that if 
19 out of 20 wagons wore loaded and one left unloaded the wholo 20 would bo 
loft in the siding by the pilot unless tho colliery give a D. Note for the 
others. (To Mr. Whitworth.) —Tf the empty wagons were in front it would 
mean marshalling the whole lot to get the 19 out. Tf the colliery gave a 
D. Note including the empty or partially loaded wagon and if all were 
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then removed the colliery would have to pay on aggregate minimum of two 
tons per wagon less than the whole carrying capacity. If the pilot drew 
out the whole lot with the idea of returning the partially loaded wagons 
later, there would he difficulty at the depot station. Tt is of course a 
fact that, to leave 10 loaded wagons in a siding because an eleventh wagon 
is not ready means losing 0-10 wagon hours, Mr. Robertson. It would be 
difficult to guarantee the return of the particular wagon to the particular 
colliery especially if there were a number of such eases or! one day and on 
one section. We might perhaps try it. (To Mr. Ranerjee.) -The railways 
are diffident about introducing this sort of change because one man might 
malm the whole thing impossible, for example by loading every alternate 
wagon out of 20 or 24. That would mean several shunts to lake out the 
loaded wagons and replace the partly loaded. But if these are at the 
back and can be uncoupled we could as an experimental measure, allow 
them to remain and draw out the rest while if they are in front we could 
take away the whole lot and retu u the partly loaded wagons afterwards. 
Mr. Robertson. — Tn my opinion the troubles of the collieries iri connection 
with demurrage are usually due to lack of supervision on their own part. 

Mr. Jiurbidge.--! have had a great deal of general experience of collieries. 
Tn my experience the Colliery .Manager does not supervise despatches but 
leaves them to the loading Sirdar or whatever the official is railed. T -grew 
that this may perhaps be due to some extent to Managers being paid on 
raisings and not on despatches. 

(.ri) Check on delays in Transit. 

25. Prevention of delays to wagons.— Mr. Ilurbidge. —If a wrong wagon is 
supplied for a certain destination we do not penalise the colliery where an 
obvious mistake has been made by the railway. 

Mr. Robertson. (To Mr. Ranerjee.) —Mr. Bancrjee’s insinuation that wo 
do not arrange for proper sorting is answered by the fact that, out of 
2,200 wagons or more put in per day, the number of unsuitable wagons pro¬ 
vided is one or two a day at most. This fact warrants no special mention 
and no spoci.il attention. All that happens is that the colliery people lose 
one wagon that day and it is made up to them later. 

Mr. Burhidge .—The District Traffic Superintendent could not give the 
information why no wagons or less than allotted had been supplied on 
the next day’s ehallan but ho could do so a few days later, if there was 
any object in it. 

As regards the point that when a colliery lias indented for both public 
supplies and emergency or loco supplies, it may get a supply of loco or 
emergency only although public supply wagons are available. I can only 
say that we follow the priority laid down in the orders: if a colliery chooses 
to indent wrongly, that is their affair and not ours. 

Mr. Rnrbidge.. (To Mr. Legge .)—The way in which we check the work 
of the Pilot Guards and the time at which they place the wagons in sidings 
is by comparing one record against another. The check on the supply 
pilot is by a comparison of the challau entry and the Joint Coal Pilot 
Report of the Guard and the Driver. These checks are regularly made. 
There are a number of means of checking. If we suspect anything is 
wrong we give an Inspector a Joint Coal Pilot Report and let him check 
it by personal investigation. Tie will catch the pilot guard out on some 
point or other if anything is wrong. Generally speaking, we are satisfied 
with the out-door supervision. 

Mr. Robertson. —On the Asansol district we have an out-door officer 
(called Out-door Assistant) whose time is devoted to supervising the move¬ 
ment of stock. He goes about his district and visits sidings hut T do not 
know that he ever does this by niglit. In Dhanhad the District Traffic 
Superintendent is out so much ill connection with enquiries (lie has a- motor 
trolley and a motor car) that a special out-door assistant is thought un¬ 
necessary. He inspects in the morning, so I agree that the railway staff 
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would expect him then: but lie ought to be able to keep a close check on 
their work by his knowledge of the general work being done. The individual 
check in this district is by the District Inspectors: there is also a Controller 
who knows the movement of every pilot and can say why one pilot took longer 
than another. I do not think that a special man is necessary on the Dhanbad 
section. There is usually no night inspection but an equivalent check 
is possible from observing the results of work. It might help if we told 
the District Traffic Superintendent to let the Colliery Managers know when 
he is going to visit their collieries. To have an ’ Out-door Assistant at 
Dhanbad would mean posting another officer there. We might consider this. 

(xii) Co-operation of Collieries. 

Co-operation of collieries with the railways.— Mr. Robertson.—A? 
regards paragraph (c) of our reply, I put in the remark about collieries some¬ 
times almost seeming to go out of their way not to load wagons for the 
same destination together because 1 had just been examining the movement 
of a series of wagons and I found amongst other instances one in which 
among 76 wagons loaded for 3 destinations (1, 2, 3.) by one big colliery the 
wagons for the three several destinations followed each other 1, 2, 3, 1, 2.. 
3, 1, 2, 3, etc., as if they had been arranged that way on purpose. 

Mr. 'Rurbidrje. —We do our best not to put wagons into the sidings with 
open and covered wagons intermixed, but if a covered wagon were loaded 
downwards it would not be stopped. We only ask the collieries if they will 
try to load covered wagons upwards and open wagons downwards; but 
there is no penalty if they do not observe the request and it would not 
prevent them .worn loading wagons by groups. (To Mr. Lewie.) —T imagine 
that much of the difficulty is really due to the collieries not being willing 
to carry coal l'r, m a heap to another wagon a little distance away. 

Mr. Robertson (To Mr. Stuart ’Williams.) —Although we ask the Port 
Commissioners to marshall the open and covered wagons separately at dock 
junction upwards the wagons are put in to the colliery sidings as they 
come without any effort being made to keep the open wagons and covered 
wagons separate. It is impossible to sort them out. The reason why the 
Port Commissioners are asked to rnarsludl covered and opened wagons 
separately is that the covered and open empty wagons have to go up the 
loop line and if they were not marshalled at the docks they would have to 
be marshalled at Burdwan. From upcountr.v we bring down empty open 
and covered wagons on separate trains. We cannot discriminate when 
supplying the collieries. 

(To 'Mr. J.e.oge.)— -We cannot separate the covered wagons and the open 
wagons in the depot yards because it would take too much time. 

Mr. Robertson. (To Mr. Stuart Williams.) —The pilot guard gets a 
maximum of Ks, 210 plus allowances. He can rise to be an assistant Yard 
Master or even Y'ard Master drawing up to Us. 630 per month. So it may 
he gathered that they are quite a responsible class of men. 

(xiii) U'nyon suppli/. 

28. Supply of open wagons only to particular collieries. —Mr. Tturbidge.- 
The orders to which we refer in (b) of our written reply are in force now : 
they were reissued in about April last. AVe have ordered the District 
Officers to make a special check and we are assured from time to time that 
this is being done. No difficulty lias been brought to my notice about the 
supply of open and closed wagons, grouped separately, to pilots before they 
go out. The sorting of wagons has been immensely reduced by the wagon 
pool. The amount of work entailed by separating covered from open wagons 
would, i admit, he comparatively small, as contrasted with the amount of 
marshalling that had to be done before the pool came into force. 

Mr. Robertson. —As regards our reply to (<■) there is no guarantee that 
the open wagons will be used for loading to the docks unless the railways 
decline to take those wagons anywhere else. 
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(To Mr, Stuart Williams.) — Mr. Itobertson. —As regards the statement of 
witnesses of the committee that wagon difficulties made tlieir mechanical 
loading plants practically useless 1 can only say that we have had no 
definite and continued complaints. 

29. Double wagon supply to collieries with mechanical loading. — (To Mr. 

Lcgge.) — Mr. Burbidge.--The figures in appendix “N” under “capacity 
of plant in wagons per day of 24 hours ” must have been obtained from 
collieries by the District Officers. 

(To Mr. Stuart Williams.)- -With a view to helping Indian coal to recover 
foreign markets we could guarantee a wagon-supply if there were ralies 
of tiO wagons being loaded with mechanical plant at the colliery for despatch 
straight through as train loads to the docks where they would be loaded 
mechanically into the ship so that some definite guarantee could he given 
that tlie coal was from a particular colliery and free from admixture of 
other coals. 

31. Splitting up of rakes among collieries on the same pilot-seotion.— 

Mr. Itobertson.— -It has always been the endeavour of the Railway to deal 
with rakes as With one unit and to carry this out it would he necessary to 
collect the wagons on the section and this will mean very considerable shunt¬ 
ing if the wagons have to be drawn from several sidings a distance apart. 

It has not been customary to make any special effort to bring wagons 
for one ship down to the Docks on the same train. As wagons are passed 
over the weighbridge they are run into the line allotted to the station to 
which they are consigned and this would account for tlio wagons on one 
rake becoming separated as mentioned by Mr. Legge. I doubt if it is 
possible to allot one line for the reception of a rake hut we will give the 
suggestion a trial. 

Mr. Burbidge.. —Even at Patjhardihi it would not probably now bo 
possible. Mr. Itobertson. —At On dal all the 13 down lines have each a 
separate destination allotted to it. We have made a note however to try 
what can be done. (To Mr. Bancrjec.) — Mr. Burbidge. —I know nothing 
about any splitting tip of rakes in pre-war times. Mr. Itobertson. —Wo did 
not to my recollection ever split up rakes: So far as I remember u rake 
was 50 wagons put in at one shunt and taken out at one shunt. We did 
not even allow half rakes. 1 was District Traffic Superintendent at Asansol 
from 1910-12 and at Dhanbad from 1912-13. 1 can remember only one 

exception and that was at Prankrishna Chatterjee's sidings. The reason 
for the exception was that there was no demand for rakes on the Asansol 
District and the two sidings were within a few hundred yard- of each 
other. 

(To Mr. Btmerjee.) — Mr. Burbidge. —As regards our remark in (a) in 
our written reply to tin’s question we certainly do not, get the same amount 
of difficulty if rakes are split up between sidings on one section under one 
management as we should do if the sidings were under different manage¬ 
ments. I would refer to our remarks later in the written reply as to the 
number of collieries answering the present conditions being small. 

(,riv) Prepayment of freight. 

33. Objection to return to the “ freight to pay " system. — (To Mr. 

Banerjee.) — Mr. Burbidge. —1 know nothing about collieries prepaying 
freight even if they are not paid in advance by the consumer: all that t 
can say is that we get prepayment unless the coal is despatched on the 
bill system. The locking up of money in the prepayment of freight is a 
point to lie settled by the colliery with the consumer. Restrictions in force 
and the names of consignees to whom booking is stopped are notified on 
the back of the wagon ehallans but we cannot, on the analogy of this, issue 
lists of hundreds of names of persons to whom prepayment is compulsory. 
The present method is the simplest way of meeting our difficulty. 1 cannot 
give a statement of the loss incurred on unrealised coal freights as com- 
pair'd with total earnings of coal: no such statistics are in existence. 
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Similarly we have no statistics showing the proportion of had debts to 
total earnings. Mr. Robertson .—We deal with other commodities as to which 
same problem has arisen in precisely the same way by insisting on prepay¬ 
ment. Instances of this are stone and gypsum, on which we are going to 
enforce prepayment shortly. This is not in onr rate book but is laid down 
in rate circulars. Mr. Burbidge .—Wo have introduced a system of bi-weekly 
payment of freight that is we send out bills twice a week. The bills for 
the first three days of the month go in on the 8th. No action is taken if 
payment is not made for 9 days. Then I note on the ledger “ remind.” 
Threo days later if nothing has been done I say “ stop supplies.” Thus the 
colliery has 19 days in which to pay for stuff booked on the 1st of the 
month. 

(xv) Sidings. 

34 to 36. Applications for sidings. —Mr. Burbidge .—T have not got a list 
of sidings for which applications are pending. It will have to be asked for 
from the Agent. 

The total capacity of sidings is shown in the statement which 1 put 
in. 


STATEMENT OF COLLIERIES, SIDINGS AND LOADING ACCOM¬ 
MODATION ON E. I. RAILWAY. 



(1) 

(2) 

13) 

TOTAL -NuiIBP.k OF Com.IERTE9. 

Total 

Numbek 

OF SIDINGS. 

Total 

Accom¬ 

modation- 



Total. 






Wagons. 

Dhanbad District 

76 

’"W*" 

415 

295 

7,400 

Asansol District 

94 

155 

24^ 

199 

6,400 




644 

494 

13,800 


The suggestion that sidings might be put in as private sidings to start 
with hut taken over us Railway or Assisted Sidings later when it has been 
proved that they pay, depends on the terms on which the sidings are 
originally sanctioned. There is a case near Ondal in which the railway 
has taken over an assisted siding which used to belong to six men who never 
could agree among themselves, with the result that now' we can allocate 
as we please to it. There is no definite basis on which sidings are granted. 

(xvi) 1 J referential wagon supply for export and hunker coal. 

37. Preferential wagon supply for export and bunker coal. — Mr. 

Burbidge .—I suppose that our remark as to serious consequences to consumers 
in India is based on the reasons for imposing the embargo on export. I do 
not know whether the railway has considered that three-quarteis of the 
coal exported bv sea from Calcutta is intended for consumers in Tndia. Mr. 
Robertson .—The suggestion for preferential supply was resisted by the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce and the Ahmedabad Coal Consumers. 
I should say that it was a subject to discuss with the Agent. 
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38. Possibility of preference being conditional on not over-indenting. — (To 

Mr. Legge .) -Mr. 'Robertson. —Tn giving our reply we rlid not consider 
tho possibility that there might he no Coal Transportation Officer to authorise 
sjwial supplies. But would the collieries over-indent? The coal would come 
down to the docks if they did and we should not allow them to rehook. 
Again tho Port Commissioners might reintroduce a dumping charge if 
collieries brought down supplies in excess. In the old days when the Port 
Commissioners opened berths they used, I think, to declare the amount of 
coal to come down to each. Mr. Burbidge. —1 may fpiotc two eases recently 
in which a concern brought down double the amount wanted for the ship 
actually at the docks on the allegation that they had another vessel coming 
in very soon. 

Mr. Robertson. —We might decline to give preferential treatment to 
persistent offenders. 

Mr. Burbidge. —To follow the principle of so much tonnage for each 
ship as in the days when there were limits on coal-export would mean 
keeping up a continuous ledger and this would he rather too much to ask 
of the, railways. I cannot think of any practical remedy. 

(To Mr. Bctncijee.) — Mr. Burbidge. T do not know of anv dccish-m 
having been given against preference to export coal at the Coal Traffic- 
Conference of 1912. When the rake system was started the railways used 
to adjust advance supplies but afterwards they dropped this system; ride. 
our written reply to question 39. 

(xvii) Cool Transportation Officer. 

40 and 41. Value of Coal Transportation Officer to railway. — Mr. 

Burbidge. • These are questions really for the Agent. (To Mr. Leg ye ..)— 
Besides ordering rakes the Coal Transportation Officer also gives small lots, 
i.e., anything less than 2d. Tn June-Julv he authorised a large list of 
half rakes but latterly has not been doing so because we have been giving full 
on indent. His authorisation of rakes to a certain extent reduces the work 
of the supply pilot and of the clearance pilot: but I should not care to say 
that it has done so to a very great extent. If wagon supplies were divided 
among the collieries pro rota it would increase our work a great deal because 
there would not he so many rakes to deal with. Large Public Supplies mean 
a great increase in work. 

Mr. Robertson. —Tt is a very difficult question to answer definitely. 
When we do our biggest loading is the time when tho Coal Transportation 
Officer drops out: he drops out because of the increased wagon supply, and 
that is why it is so difficult to compare conditions. 

(To Mr. Banerjr.<’.)—-Mr. Robertson. —I cannot say that the wagon 
supply has increased with the number of sidings because there is no sort 
of relation between the two. No difficulties are being felt by us at present. 

t.r.ix) Opening of steamer berths. 

43. Opening of steamer berths. — Mr. Burbidge (To Mr. Haver fee.) —If a 
steamer wore due on the 13th and the steamer berth was declared open on 
the 9th there would be no difficulty, on six days’ notice being given, about 
getting down 6,000 tons in time for loading the ship. 


(r.x) Mechanical loading and unloading appliances at the docks, 

46. Unloading appliance at Cossipore Power House. — Mr. Burbidge .—There 
is a correction to bo made in my description of the plant. An open wagon 
is tipped right over and with such a wagon no door cotters have to be 
opened. 

Ifr. Burbidge .—I shall put in a statement showing how many colliery 
sidings have been opened on the East Indian Bailway since 1912. 
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51. Classification of coal for rate charging.— Mr. Band. —We are 
charging the maximum on public coal for all distances up to 200 miles 
inclusive, when traffic moves for distances 400 miles and under, on and 
from the 1st April 1022. This maximum was sanctioned by the Government 
of India, Railway Department (Railway Board) on and from 25th March 
1922. vide page xxi of Coal Tariff Xo. 36 of 15th October 1924. 

We have a group rates from Jherriah based under an agreement with the 
Bcmgal-Xagpur Railway on 170 miles. Jherriah station is 173 miles from 
Howrah and Khanoodih 184 miles from Howrah. 

54. Possibility of reducing charges on ooal.— Mr. Bond. —I cannot say 
to what extent our working costs will go down, but we are all doing our 
best to economise. 

57. Rates and terminals for Loco, Coal. — Mr. Band. —Foreign railway 
export. Loco. Coal from Jherriah pays exactly the same freight as export public 
coal, that is Rs. 4-8-6 less Re. 1 rebate or Rs. 3-8-6 Tier ton. (To Mr. 
Han't rice) As explained in reply to Question 53 there is a loss on export 
public coal when carried at public rates. To carry it, therefore, at Foreign 
Railway Loco. Coal rates and grant the rebate as well would result in further 
loss. We have asked the Government of .India, Railway Department (Railway 
Board) to equalise the Public and Foreign Railway coal rates because from 
a matter of practical working it is best to have the one rate. 

61. Payment of rebates.— Mr. Burbidge. —The suggestion made hv the 
Beagal-Nagpur Railway that the collecting railway might pay the rebate 
and debit the other railway with a percentage of the earnings is a matter 
for the. Chief Auditor. 1 suggest that the Agent should he asked about it. 

63. Rebate on other commodities Mr. Bond. —I have not made any 

comparison between the percentage of rebate granted on coal and iron. The 
rebate on iron is on a different hasis to that granted for coal. The Iron 
Works granted a rebate are those situated at Kulti and Ilirapur and beiore 
either get any rebate they have to contribute a minimum of 20 million ton 
miles per calendar year of all traffic, over the Last Indian Railway. Taking 
the calendar years 1923 and 1924, Kulti has not touched 20 million ton- 
miles in so far as traffic in raw materials and finished products is concerned 
but Ilirapur has exceeded it. 

(To Mr. T.mjge.) —We hope by encouraging the transport of raw material 
eventually to get the freight on the manufactured article at a higher rate 
of freight. 

(To Mr. Bivurt If -idioms.)- -It is correct that the rebate is also extended 
to the finished products for shipment, hut the rate of freight charged on the 
finished products is higher than that charged on the raw materials. The 
rebate is granted yearly. 1 may mention that 1 disallowed the rebate 
claimed by one of the Iron Morks on scrap-iron which, is used for the manu¬ 
facture of pig iron, as in my opinion, scrap-iron is not a raw material.^ As 
far as i am aware there is no tendency for the export traffic from Kulti 
and Hirapur to expand very rapidly. 

(To Mr. Lctjge.)— People would certainly claim a lower rate quoted for 
one point to be applied differentially to another point. 


(xxir) The working of the coal depots at Howrah and. Shalimar. 

64. Position as to the coal dep8ts.—(To Mr. Legge.)—Mr. Burbidge .—Li 
addition to the rent for depots we charge a terminal at 4 annas 6 pies per 
ton for the services which we give including placing of wagons, moving them 
about and shunting generally. 

(To Mr. Bray.)—Mr. Bond .—The rate charged for coal to Shaliniar 
Coal Yard is Rs. 4-S-6 per ton. On coal brought down to Kidderpore 
Docks, the East Tndian Railway pay to the Port Commissioners a terminal 
of Re' 0-4-6 per ton collected from the public, 7 das a terminal of Re. 0-4-7 
from the revenue of the East Indian Railway. We do not pay the terminal 
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of Re. 0-4-7 per ton from East Indian Railway revenue to the Port Com¬ 
missioners on bunker coal at the Shalimar Coal Yard, and are therefore 
Re. 0-4-7 better off. At Howrah wo pay nothing to the Port Commissioners 
on coal as w r e do the terminal work ourselves. 

65. Coal Depflt rants. —(To Mr. Tinner jet.) — Mr. Bond. —We cannot 
charge rent at the Depots on the basis of 6 per cent, on the original capital 
value of the land as suggested on general principles by the Tnchcapo Com¬ 
mittee. The original value of the laAd has considerably increased and it 
would be most troublesome to have to assess it yearly. 

Mr. Burbidge. —There are 94 applicants waiting for accommodation at 
Howrah: and the only way in which to avoid unfair discrimination is to 
charge a commercial rate. So we came into line with the Port Com¬ 
missioners. 

(Mr. Banerjee. —You show .your working expenses at Rs. 60,000 and the 
rent realised at Rs. 56,000, but .you are charging terminal charges as well 
and 1 would ask why you do not reduce your terminal charges which were 
only imposed in 4920.) 

Mr. Robertson. —Mr. Banerjee forgets that we have to pay Rs. 6,000 to' 
the Port Commissioners for dredging. 

Mr. Bend. —It is true that in the past out of the goodness of our hearts 
no terminal charge on coal has been levied at Howrah but, with working 
expenses on the increase and better facilities provided from time to time, 
a reasonable terminal bad to be imposed. It cannot be said that the roal 
trade has been singled out for unfair treatment in the matter of terminals, 
us it will be seen from Chapter IX of the East Indian Railway Goods 
Pamphlet No. I that varying terminals are also being levied on merchandise 
coming into Howrah. Tho special facilities provided for the coal trade 
at Howrah embrace special sidings, depots, shunting engines, shunting staff 
and shoots and other services rendered. Even with the terminals, I have 
shown in reply to Question 53 that there is a loss of Rs. 107-4-0 per train. 

Mr. Burbidge. —1 cannot say how often dredging is done and I do not 
know who decides when it is to he done. 

(Mr. Stuart Williams. —T may explain that, the Port Commissioners are 
not responsible for the depth of the water at the depot: we only dredge 
there occasionally when wo are asked to do so. From July to October, there 
are big freshets which scour out everything, hut during the months from 
January to May silting goes on and then it is very difficult to keep every¬ 
one satisfied.) 

Mr. Burbidge. —I suppose then that, when our engineers think dredging 
to bo necessary, they ask the Port Commissioners to do the work. It is only 
at low tides that tho shoots cannot be used. Generally speaking they (ran be 
used for 6 hours a day, but- only one boat could come, alongside the shoot. 


(txv) Prevention of pilferage. 

66. Pilferage from Wagons. —(To Mr. Banerjee.) — Mr. Burbidge. — We 
nave appointed a Watch and Ward Superintendent to deal with pilferage 
•ini] hope to get very much better results. I put in a list of proposals by 
the Watch and Ward Superintendent for walling and fencing of yards. 


Fencing 

Fencing 

Fencing 

Fencing 

Fencing 

Fencing 


Proposals of Watch and Ward Superintendent. 

Howrah. 

Band el Junction (Boundary wall). 

. . . Gya Station and the Marshalling Yard 

(Boundary wall). 

Cawnpore. 

Ghaziahad. 

Bhadreswar 
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Fencing . 
Wall 
Roofing 
Wall 

Wall (crossing) 
Boundary wall 
Fencing . 


Bainangachi, 

Sheoraphuli. 

New Transhipment platform at Moghalserai, 
Behea. 

Near goods shed at Behea. 

Asa n sol. 

Tundla. 


Mr. Robertson. —The proposed legislation is, 1 think, based on a Madras 
Act: the idea is that a man in possession of coal would be liable to hare to 
explain where he got it from. The Fast Indian Railway approached the 
Bengal Chamber and got their support. If a man is found coming out of 
the yard with a basket of coal or anything else he will have to prove that 
he got it honestly. 

Mr. Burbidge. —We are building a wall round the Asansol yard: it is 
not yet finished. 

Mr. Robertson. —We have separated the goods shed at Howrah from the 
coal depot by a corrugated iron fence. 

(To Mr. Zegge.)- Wo are improving the class of chowkidar. We have 
been recruiting entirely new men and, I believe, have got rid of the whole 
of the old ohowkidari force : they found that the opportunities for loot were 
more than they could resist. The ehowkiduri force now is entirely separated 
from the rest of our staff. 

(xxvi) (le.neral recommendations. 

07. Suggestions for quickening coal transport and stimulating export 

of coal _ Mr. Burbidge. —As regards rakes wo do not endeavour to keep the 

coal wagons for particular steamers together. We have had cases where 
rakes were split up, but the existing orders are that they should run as 
rakes. What T meant in the printed answer was that for export purposes 
small loadings should he eliminated ; collieries should load by fifties or 
sixties, not ten wagons from one colliery and fifteen from another, etc. I 
am not blaming the collieries for this: the managing agents split up the 
orders. 

(To Mr. Bray.) —Wo have not worked out a figure, such as the 3'4 days 
for wagons, lor the time which it takes for a rake to get down to the Docks. 
We simply took all the wagons and did not get different figures for rakes 
separately. It should he within two days. 

Mr. Robertson. —We are going to pay more attention to this point. 

Mr. Burbidge. —As regards the suggestion by the Agent of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway that wagons might be left standing at the Kidderpore 
docks for two or three days with coal for export, we should certainly run 
short of empties. 

Mr. Robertson. —But T am certain that this would not he necessary and 
that the coal can be brought down in time. I think that rakes would in 
the ordinary course get down more quickly than would wagons which have 
to he collected. We could not, I think, undertake to collect wagons for a 
ship unless they were in rakes, (To Mr. Whitworth) or unless they wera 
loaded at collieries very close together, 

(To Mr. Bnnerjee.) — Mr. Burbidge.- The Bally bridge null connect at 
Bum Bum Junction. We shall not have the same difficulties there as we 
have now on the Bandel-Naihati section because there will he a flying 
junction at Bum Bum. 

70. Naihati Docks Seotion, —(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Robertson.— As regards 
delays on the Naihati-Bandel section, which the Eastern Bengal Railway 
ascribe to the East Indian Railway’s failure to clear loads from the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, we have no trouble now because the working of the Naihati 
section has been revised. The Eastern Bengal RarA’vw ascribed the trouble 
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io our failure to dear empty loads and they were sending hack the shuttles 
light. Notv, after a meeting of officers in mid-December, we have cleared 
the matter up. 

Train engines are not going through to Xaihati and we still shuttle. 
Tho Loco. Department protested against the proposal because of the long 
hours on duty for engine staff corning down from Asansol and Ondal: there 
was also the difficulty about the engines being too heavy for the bridge. 
Co-operation between the East Indian Railway and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway is improving. There is now close co-operation. 

(xxvii) Coke. 

63. Coke. — (To Mr. Banerjee.)--Mr. Bond. —The reason why the charge 
for coke works out higher than lor coal is due to the fact that coke is 
lighter and bulky, ft should also not be forgotten that coke is more valuable 
than coal, especially “ hard coke.” 

Mr. Robertson .—Traffic is charged what it can bear. 
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G. L. COLVIN, Esq., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Agent, East Indian Railway. 

(Oral evidence—the 28th January V.125.) 

(i) Staff. 

1. Organisation of staff for coal traffic. —Wo prefer to have our Coal 
Manager in Calcutta rather than on the coalfields like the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway because the actual operating work is under the Divisional Superin¬ 
tendent at Asausol and the work ol' the Coal Manager is largely liaison with 
the coal trade and general administrative work which can he done best 
in Calcutta. 


( ii ) General questions of wagon supply. 

2. Total amount of coal transported. —Since the wagon-pooling system 
was introduced we have generally enough wagons, especially since the last 
eighteen months. It is not only the East Indian Railway wagons that 
affect the question, but the wagons of nil the railways in India, now that 
there is a common pool. So lack of capacity has been the worst trouble 
although during the last six or seven months we have been practically 
mooting all demands in full. 

(«») Weighment , marshalling and despatch of wagons. 

14. Weighment, marshalling and despatch of wagons. —As regards tlio 
question whether it would be advisable to put in weighbridges at the largo 
collieries, J would ask you in return how is weighment to be done? Will 
the collieries hand-shunt the wagons? So far as operating goes, the sug¬ 
gestion that the big collieries should have their own weighbridges and their 
own locos as the Chief Mining Engineer has in his ICargali colliery and that 
the railways in return should reduce their terminals is in my opinion quite 
a helpful one. Anything which gets over the difficulty of over-loading 
wagons would be a help to us. At the same time economically the scheme 
would have the disadvantage that there would not bo enough work 
for a weighbridge clerk in one colliery: the biggest colliery would only 
despatch 50 or 60 wagons in a day and the weighment of these would not 
occupy a man’s time fully. It is worth considering whether this waste 
of staff would be compensated for by other advantages. To work a man 
for only ’-th. of a day would certainly not be economical. 

I fancy that we should have to have our railway staff to work the 
weighbridges unless there was some arrangement for accepting colliery 
weights: and this would undoubtedly cost more. Certainly the pilot guard 
could not work the weighbridges in colliery sidings; that would choke the 
whole section. The great advantage offered by the whole scheme is that 
the pilot will not be delayed. 

IVc should have no objection if collieries liked to take the trouble to 
weigh empty wagons as well as full wagons as it is said they do in England. 
But we should still charge, probably, o.n our own tares. 

Me check the wagon-tare every time that the wagon goes into shop. 
It must go into the shop every two years and it may go in more often. 
Our trouble is that we get wagons on our system from every railway in 
India and we cannot guarantee the tare of wagons from other linns. It 
would not be possible to hold up wagons of which the tare is suspected to 
he wrong, once the wagon was loaded : it would be very difficult to hold up 
the work and empty the wagon in order to check the tare. All that could 
be. done would be to make a note of the number of the wagon and arrange 
for it to he cnecked when next it went into the shops and that might be 
a matter of months. 
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(ix) Overloading and load lines. 

19 and 20. Overloading at collieries. —As regards the suggestion that one 
type of open wagon should be standardised on the East Indian Railway, I 
should say that the open wagons are practically standardised already. The 
Indian Railway Conference Association’s wagon is a standard type and has 
been adopted by the E. I. Railway. There must necessarily be four or 
five different standard sizes because some of them are needed for military 
and other purposes. As to the idea that the wagon should be such that 
it can be loaded flush without overloading, the now big type of T. R. C. A. 
wagon needs practically no piling of coal at all. 

I can give no suggestions for avoiding overloading beyond those included 
in my printed note. We rather conclude that the load line is a snare and 
a delusion. I may mention that T asked a representative of one of the big 
home firms to see if they could design a wagon which would record its own 
load, hut 1 presume they found the problem insoluble because 1 never heard 
further from him on the subject. 

(zi) Check on, delays in transit. 

25. Prevention of delays to wagons. —As regards the complaint of the 
collieries that they never see a gazetted officer visiting their sidings and 
that more, inspection of the work of tlie subordinate railway officials should 
be done by gazetted officers, we have an out-door assistant for this sort 
of work at Asansol, but T do not think that this is the correct way to solve 
the difficulty. An officer cannot cover much ground hy carrying out actual 
personal inspections: the best check that he can exorcise is the. general 
check on results which he can make in his office from reports, returns and 
statistics received. If he goes out personally ho can only visit a com¬ 
paratively few yards and it is very rarely that if he tries to interfere in the 
work he can do much good. 

As to the monthly meetings of the railway officials arid colliery managers 
on the coalfields, I was away when they used to be held and have no personal 
knowledge of them, t am not sure that it would be any use to re-introduce 
them: either nothing would come up for discussion or far too much. I 

can foresee that the time of my officers would be wasted in preparing 

voluminous written statements and figures to satisfy the Committee. You 

would have no idea of the amount of work of this kind that is involved in 

meeting requests for information from my Advisory Committee. T very much 
doubt the necessity for these suggested monthly meetings. The colliery 
managers, as it is, are always meeting the railway officials cither socially 
or otherwise and it is not my experience that they are ever backward 
in voicing their complaints on any occasion. T do not like management 
by a Committee. We might try the meetings again perhaps, though T 
am very doubtful of their utility. 

(ami) Wagon supply. 

28. Supply of open wagons only to particular collieries.— As regards 
paragraph ( b ) of our written reply, if anybody does not get open wagons 
in spite of the definite orders which we have issued, we shall take up the 
matter very strongly if he will only report to us. 

(xiv) Prepayment of fre.ight. 

Isd. Objection to return to the " freight to pay ” system. —Even if the 
Bengnl-Nagpur Railway have no objection other railways have. The move¬ 
ment started from other railways which had suffered from not obtaining 
payment of their freight: it first started with the North Western Railway 
and then the Great Indian Peninsula Railway came in. We are interested 
to some extent as regards our up-country stations. T do not agree that 
the system is hard on collieries: ' why should they not make the consumers’ 
pay? However, this is a matter to be. considered by the Railway Con- 
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fere nee Association, because it affects all railways: and it also concerns 
the Railway Board. I cannot go as far as the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in 
this matter. The suggestion that it might be possible to discriminate between 
short distance and long distance traffic as regards pre-payment of freight 
might be put up for the consideration of the Railway Conference Association. 


( xv ) Sidings. 

34. Applications for sidings. —I cannot say whether two or three sidings 
are given to certain collieries without their furnishing any additional traffic 
unless T know the details and have time to go into the matter. 

As regards the alleged delay in sanctioning sidings and the procedure 
for minimising any such delays, I suppose there are two main reasons why 
sanctions are delayed: 

(1) the applicant cannot convince us that the siding will be remu¬ 

nerative ; or 

(2) we have not got sufficient second-hand rails: this latter cause 

applied chiefly during, and for a poriod after, the war when 
no new rails were available, but things are now getting better 
in this respect. 

I admit that there have I icon delays in sanctioning sidings hut they are 
chiefly the result of these two causes. I do not think that it would bo any 
remedy to say that firms might put in sidings at their own expense on the 
understanding that if the amount of traffic justified it the railway would take 
them over as aided sidings and repay a proportion of tho cost: as a matter of 
fact they can do this now, but very few applications are received from people 
who are willing to put down the money for private sidings. 

The minimum amount of traffic that would justify the installation of a 
siding depends on the cost of the siding. We like to see a return of 7 
or 8 per cent. 

(xvi) Preferential wagon supply for export and bunker coal. 

37. Preferential wagon supply for export and bunker coal. —A preferential 
wagon supply for export-coal would affect industries to some extent. You 
have only a certain number of wagons, and at times of shortage the more 
you divert to one thing the less there are for another. 

Even though most of the coal exported by sea goes to Bombay, yet one 
must consider the result of encouraging this traffic from the point of view 
of the industries in tho middle of India: the Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, for instance, might have something to say about it. Of course the 
whole question falls to the ground if we are able to continue arranging 
for a good supply of wagons. 

The practical measures possible for insuring punctual arrival of export- 
coal at the <iocks would be our general proposals for new lines and yards 
and in particular for the down yard at Asansol and the avoiding line there: 
there is also the Bally bridge. We are now working tight and a very 
small thing, an accident for instance, is sufficient to throw us out badly. 
We have no margin against eventualities. 

The Ballv bridge scheme is up before the Railway Board. It is a pro¬ 
posal for a double-track bridge: the main lines of it will be apparent from 
the plan which has been given to the Committee. It will have easy grades 
of one in 500 and no bank pilot engine will be needed. The junction at 
Dum Dum will be a flying junction, i.e., wili pass over the E. B. S. Railway 
main line. 

I should have no objection at all to the suggestion of the Port Com¬ 
missioners that we should exchange a Transportation Officer with them, 
keeping our man a month or two at the docks and then having theirs for 
a month or two on the coalfields. I think it would be quito a sound idea 
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and might do Rood. A senior assistant of about thirty years old would be 
suitable. T admit that the average time of four days to the dockyards 
from the (tolliery siding is unsatisfactory. It is with a view to its improve¬ 
ment that we are going in for extra facilities. We have had the matter in 
hand for a long time and rrores are being spent or are proposed on the 
downwards traffic facilities from Dhaubad to the docks. When all these 
facilities are ready it will be a great help. 


(xvii) Coal Transportation Officer. 

40 and 41. Value of Coal Transportation Officer to railway. —To the sug¬ 
gestion that we might keep three classes of preferential supply, for loco., 
export coal and works of public utility, and distribute all other wagons 
pro rata to the collieries as agreed to in pre-war times by the coal trade, 
cmr attitude is that for distribution of wagons we work under the orders 
of tho Coal Transportation Officer and if bo asked us to work in a certain 
way we shall fall into line. 

To say whether the Coal Transportation Officer would be needed if such 
a scheme were introduced is not easy: who would define works of public 
utility ? Tf there were a list of these and no industries or mills could claim 
preferential treatment, L do not imagine that, granted these conditions, tho 
Coal Transportation Officer would be necessary. 

I am not prepared to say whether if the Coal Transportation Officer were 
aholished, the railway would distribute pro rata as in pre-war times. It 
is a hypothetical question which T cannot answer off-hand. If occasion 
arises for it to be answered, we should first have to consult the Indian 
Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation. 


(xxi't) Railway freights and terminal charges. 

40. Rates and terminals for export and bunker coal sent to Calcutta.— 

As regards giving seasonal rates a trial and seeing by actual test whether 
they would not reduce the pressure during the busy season, I have nothing 
to add to what T said in my written reply. Wo wpnt very fully into this 
matter when it was raised last year and we reported on it to the Railway 
Board. 

Last year, I may say, we had practically no slack season in contrast to 
the year before when the slack season was very marked. Thu real reason 
why last year despatches were even is that the collieries started the monsoon 
with heavy stocks. When there are heavy stocks, despatches during tho 
rains will be heavy and when the stocks arc small despatches will be low: 
it is a matter apparently altogether independent of prices. The question 
of wagons does not come in at all: during the rains you can assume that 
wagons will be available. T do not think that any economic law governs the 
amount of despatches during the rains: it is entirely a question of how 
much coal is in hand. In 1922 after the strike on our system stocks had 
undoubtedly accumulated before the rains broke and there were then heavy- 
despatches during the rains. Tn 1823, T know of no special reason why the 
demand fell but despatches were very much smaller. Presumably this was 
because we had given heavy despatches in tho previous part, of the year 
and the collieries had no stocks. Capacity would coine in as well as wagons 
in regard to seasonal rates, but generally we have a little spare capacity 
at that time because the general goods traffic falls off during these three 
months. 

54. Possibility of reducing charges on coal. —I hope that the tendency 
shown by our working expenses to come down is likely to continue but it 
depends on circumstances. L see from to-day’s newspaper that the. Assembly 
is asking for an enquiry as to the payment of subordinates on the railway 
staff. If this enquiry is made and if it results in any large concessions to 
the staff, I expect that expenses will go up. 
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57. Rates and terminals for loco, coal. —As regards the bearing of the 
recommendation of the Inch cape Committee, that railways should run t^i 
a commercial basis, upon the grant of preferential rates to foreign loco, coal, 
1 can only refer tile Committee to the Railway Board. 

(xxiii) The rebate on- coal and its effects. 

60. Eficots of export ooal rebate. —As regards the suggestion that a rebate 
should be granted on bunker coal as. well as on export coal, I would remark 
that the special reason for the rebate on export coal was that we were 
told that it would help the Indian coal trade to capture foreign markets: 
a rebate on bunker coal would in no way help in this respect. 1 have no 
objection in looking into this question, but it is up to the coal-firms to put 
up a case, as they did before in regard to export-coal, showing that the 
rebate would pay us,--not. that it has paid us in my opinion as regards 
export-coal. 

Cl, Payment of rebates, —1 am quite prepared to consider the suggestion 
put forward by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway that the collecting railway 
should pay the rebate and debit the other railway with a specified percentage 
of its earnings in order to expedite the payment of rebate. 1 cannot commit 
myself, but the proposal on the face of it seems to be reasonable. 

To the suggestion by Mr. Banerje.e that the rebate might bo given on 
the quantity actually invoiced by tin; railway and not on the quantity 
shown in the bill-of-lading, I should point out that the rebate is a rebate 
on ‘ export ’ coal. We have recently had instances of coal being re-booked 
irom the liidderpore docks and if the rebate had been granted on railway 
weights it would have been given in those cases on coal that never left 
the country. The bill-of-lading is the only authority on which our Chief 
Auditor could pay rebates. 

(xcie) The worl.ing of the ton] depots at Hoirrah and Shalimar. 

64. Position as to the coal depots,. —The engineering staff of my railway- 
are responsible for deciding what dredging should be done at the jetties: 
then we ask the Port Commissioners to do the work. I can give no infor¬ 
mation as to the amount of dredging done. We should be prepared to leave 
the decision as to the necessity for dredging to the Port Commissioners who 
are experts on such points. We should be prepared to be guided by their 
export opinion. 

(.Ur. Stuart, Williams. —The Port Commissioners would have to be paid 
for the work, of course. My impression is that, dredging has not been done 
lately, The difficulty is that at the time when dredging is needed there 
are great demands on our plant.) 

(x.cviii) C-onJ traffic via Xaihali. 

69 and 70. Co-operation between the East Indian and the Eastern Bengal 
Railways. —As regards the co-operation between the East Indian Railway 
and the Eastern Bengal Railway, 1 fancy what the Agent of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway means is that we ought to rim our trains into Xoihati 
without first changing engines at Bandel. I hope to be able to work up to 
this but at present the hours on the road are so long that it, would he 
a cruelty to the drivers to ask them to take the trains further. There is 
no proposal before us for strengthening the Jubilee bridge and if the Bally 
bridge project conies to anything the strengthening of the Jubilee bridge 
will not perhaps be necessary. My own view is that it would be impossible 
to strengthen the Jubilee bridge under traffic: it is too old and the construc¬ 
tion of it is too awkward. 

We do not marshall trains lor “ eid Naihati ” but hand over the wagons 
for marshalling to the Eastern Bengal Railway who now have a big yard 
at Naibati where they can do it. This saves delays and is a question of 
convenience. Suppose that we have 25 wagons for “ Up from Xaihati ” 
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and 25 wagons for “ Down from Naihati,” it saves time to send the whole 
60 down to Naihati on the same train instead of keeping them in onr yards 
until we can make up two full trains each of 50 wagons for the two directions. 
The Eastern Bengal Railway also have traffic for those two directions and 
with these in addition to our wagons they can mako up full trains. 


Recommendationx of the Coal Conference of 1012. 

We have not constructed the yard at Bandel for marshalling wagons 
which was suggested by the Conference. It is lucky we did not do so because 
a lot of traffic which was then expected to go into Bandel now' goes direct 
from Burdwan vid the Burdwan-Howrah chord, and with the Bally bridgo 
in existence even more traffic will avoid Bandel. 

Marshalling of trains which will cross the Bally bridge will be done 
chiefly in the woighment yards, because the traffic will mostly be coal for 
the docks. The Bally bridge connection will take off from the Burdwan- 
Howrah chord and most of the traffic for it will leave the main line at 
Burdwan vid the chord. T think that it is a seven miles shorter lead from 
the chord line than from the main line. 

As regards the recommendation of the Conference that there should 
be an additional line between Burdwan and Bandel there is now no necessity 
for it because the Burdwnn-Howrah chord has taken its place. Similarly, 
as to their suggestion that the line between Asansol and Burdwan should 
be quadrupled wo have a quadruple line only between Khana and Ondal. 
There is a third line between Asansol and Ondal now. We recently con¬ 
sidered the question w'liether we should increase the number of lines between 
Ondal and Khana to three or four, and it was the opinion of our expert 
officers that with the quickening of the passage of trains over this stretch 
of line largely as a result of improved facilities at Burdwan and elsewhere 
the necessity for additional lines would disappear. 

The recommendation of the Conference for a sorting yard at Lilooah was 
not carried out. We found that the Lilooah yard worked perfectly smoothly 
and traffic goes through it without congestion and without trouble. The 
returns from this yard are some of the host on the whole system. 

Abolition of rakes.— Hakes were abolished in 1916, but undoubtedly con¬ 
ditions have changed' thoroughly since then and the reasons which led to 
their being abolished then might not apply at all now. 

Ceneral conclusions. —1 agree that railway facilities are still not all that 
could be desired, although temporarily they are good enough, but we are 
working to improve them and are increasing our facilities enormously. As 
regards the statement in our reply to Question 2 which shows that we handled 
more coal in 1924 than ever before the reason is that the improvements 
are coming into bearing. To show what an improvement there has been I 
would refer to our average for wagons placed on the coalfields, during the 
last week. It was for five days 2,500 and the best day showed 2,610: that 
is not our record which is 2,691. The figures w'ere as follows: 


20th 

21st 

22nd 

23rd 

24th 

25th 

26th 


2,399 

2,585 

2.541 
2,610 

2.542 
2,121 
2,114 


Although there was a falling off on these last two days we were none the 
less supplying “ full on indent.” 

It is a fact that two depots had to go slow on one or two of these 
days because of their limited capacity although the othors were working 
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full on indent. In this connection I would refer to the answer to Question 
17, though last week we were once or twice unable to give “ full on indent ” 
at Pathardihi and Jherriah depots owing to the limitation of their capacity, 
this only happens occasionally. We sometimes get in a very large number 
oi indents for wagons from sidings in a particular depot, not always of 
course, and it'would be impossible to arrange our depots so as to be able 
always on any one day to handle all the wagons that the collieries wish 
to put through them. I can give figures to show the relative demands made 
on the different depots, in terms of indents made. 

As regards the work being done on these depots, Pathardihi is finished, 
but we are still hoping to improve the working of the pilots. Jherriah is not 
yet complete. Katras is now complete. 
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(iv) Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

Whitten Statement. 

1. Coal traffic from diRorent coal fields. —The figures are shown in 
Appendix A". 

2. Number of wagons indented and supplied. —The figures are shown in 
Appendix B. 

3. Overloading. —Wagons are weighed at Jiumerdeo and at Bnllarshah, 
Only open wagons are supplied to Chugus and so far as possible to road side 
stations. We have no complaints of overloading and no penalty is levied. 
Weighbridges are being installed at Arnla and AVardha at which all wagons 
not weighed at Junncrdco and Bnllarshah will be weighed. 

4. Load lino. —The load line for coal marked on covered wagons is based 
on a specific gravity of 42 cubic feet. All cove.red wagons are marked with 
this load line. The load line can only he taken as a general guide. 

5. Open wagons. —A load line is marked on a few open wagons that are 
capable of taking more coal than the carrying capacity. 0. I. P. open wagons 
not marked with a load Hire can be loaded flush with the top. 

6. Suggested substitute for load line. —It would not be satisfactory for 
each colliery to mark its own load line in chalk on the wagon before it 
commenced loading. Wagons are not of a standard uniform size, and it is 
most improbable that a colliery could arrange to calculate the correct position 
of the load line for each type of wagon before it was loaded. 

7. Freight prepayment system. — (a) The freight prepayment system is 

in force over this railway for coal. Consignees, on occasion, failed to take 
delivery of coal consigned “ to pay ” and it sometimes happened that when 

the coal was auctioned the price obtained was less than the freight due to the 

Company. It is believed that consumers were able to get cheap coal by 

forming a ring to huv in coal auctioned as “not claimed,” the same ring 

having been responsible for ordering the coal to be despatched “bearing.” 
We should object to the alteration of the present rule. 

(f>) The abolition of the prepayment system for coal on other railways, 
would be objected to on the same grounds. 

8. Demurrage at the docks. —Wagons are interchanged with the Bombay 
Port Trust Railway and that railway is allowed free time of 24 hours (with, 
an addition of 12 hours in the case of re-loading) before hire charges are 
levied. Hire charges are at the rate of 1 anna 8 pios per four-wheeler (bogie 
wagons being reckoned as two four-wheelers) calculated on each individual 
wagon. The recovery of demurrage by the B. P. T. Railway from the public 
is at the discretion of the R. P..T. Railway, and the amount collected belongs 
to the B. P.' T. Railway, except that should the amount collected in any one 
month exceed the amount of hire payable to the G. 1. P. Railway for that 
month, such excess would be credited to the G. 1. P. Railway. 

9. Charges on coal from collieries on G. I. P. Railway —A statement is 
attached as Appendix C. 

10. Charges on coal from collieries on the E. I. R, and B. N. R.—A 

statement is attached as Appendix D. 

1L. Charges on coal from Bombay up-country.- -A statement is attached 
as Appendix K. 

12. Variations in charges levied on coal.— («) Prior to 1st November 1.900 
the scale for public coal at owner's risk was ns under:— 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For all distances up to 400 miles inclusive . . O'lo 
For distances in excess of 400 miles . . . O'lO 
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This scale was chargeable on tlie total distance from the colliery station to 
the destination station, railways concerned sharing the total rate in mileage 
proportion, 

(b) From 1st November 1906, at the instance of the llailway Board, the 
following lower scale was introduced from the Bengal collieries only with a 
view to encourage movement to long distances and thereby assist industries 


in the Punjab, Gujarat and Bombay:— 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

From 1 to 75 miles ....... 0T4 

Plus 76 to 200 miles . . . . . . . 0'12 

Plus 201 to 500 miles ....... O'OG 

IVu.h 501 and over ....... 005 


From the same date the G. 1. P. Railway introduced a ghat charge of annas 
8 per ton for coal for stations below the ghats. 

(c) Front 1st June 1919 the scale shown in paragraph (a) was cancelled 
and the Bengal coal scale shown in the preceding clause was made applicable 
on the G. T. P. for all coal traffic. 

In addition the following charge was levied by the G. T. P. : — 


Terminal charge at forwarding station 


Annas 
per ton. 
2 


(d) From the 1st April 1920 the G. I. P., East Indian, Bengal-Nagpur, 
Bengal and North Western, Oiidh and Itohilkhand, North Western, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, Jodlipur-Bikaner, Madras and Southern Mahratta 
(north-east line) introduced a slightly enhanced scale of rates as follows: — 

Pic per md. 
per mile. 

.015 


From 1 to 100 miles . 
Plus 101 to 200 miles 
Plus 201 to 700 miles 
Plus 701 and over 


0125 

006 

005 


In addition to the above, the following charges were levied by the G. 1. P. 
Railway:— 

Annas 
per ton. 

Ghat charge ..8 

Terminal charge at forwarding station .... 2 

(e) From 1st November 1920, the terminal charge of 2 annas was imposed 
at receiving station also. 

(/) From 1st April 1921, the scale was further revised, as under, over the 
G. I. P. and other railways mentioned in clause (cl): — 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For the first and up to 200 miles .... O’15 

For extra distances above 200 miles not exceeding 300 

miles to be added to the charge for 200 miles . 013 

For extra distances above 300 miles not exceeding 
700 miles to be added to the charge for 300 
miles ........ 0-07 

For extra distances above 700 miles to he added to 
the charge for 700 miles ..... 


006 
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The ghat charge was made applicable in both directions. 

( g) From 1st October 1921 the ghat charge was increased to Re. 1 per ton 
and the terminal charge at both ends to 4 annas per ton. 

( h ) From 1st April 1922 the Railway Board sanctioned a general increase 
in goods rotes, and from the same date the scale of rates for coal was again 
revised as under over the G. I. P. and other railways mentioned in clause (d). 

For distances 400 miles and under:— 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For the first and up to 200 miles .... 0165 

For extra distances above 200 miles not exceeding 
400 miles to bo added to the charge for 200 
miles.0130 

Rates for distances for over 400 miles remained as before. 

(i) The increased charges made from time to time were on account of the 
increased working expenses of the railways concerned. Though the present 
scale is higher than that which was in force on 1st November 1906, it has 
not advanced in anything approaching the same proportion as the working 
expenses. 

(j) On the 1st August 1923, station-to-station rates were quoted for coal 
from collieries situated on the G. 1. P. at 10 per cent, above the minimum 
authorised by the Railway Board, which is as follows:— 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

From 1 to 300 miles.010 

Plus 301 to 500 miles. 0 066 

Plus 501 and above.0 05 

These rates only apply to distances over 200 miles. 

(fc) This reduction was rendered necessary by the competition of Bengal 
ooal in the areas served by the G. 1. P. collieries. The demand for G. I. P. 
coal had seriously diminished and it was necessary to take measures to 
enable it to compete against a coal which has 30' per cent, more calorific value. 
Not only was action nocessary on account of the position at the time but to 
enable the G. I. P. coal to extend its range of demand becauso of the 
extension of output in the Central Provinces. 

13. Existing rates. —We have no criticism to offer on the present scale 
of rates from Bengal coalfields to Bombay. 

14. Possibility of reducing charges. —This Company is not in favour of any 
reduction in rates for coal: they are already very low. To take the question 
of the rate to Bombay first; the rate for coal from the Bengal collieries is 
Its. 15-6-0 made up as follows:— 


Via Nugpur. 


B. N. Railway proportion. 

2'31 pies per ton per mile x 631 miles 
Terminal charge ...... 

G. I. P. proportion. 

2'31 pics per ton per mile x 520 miles . 
Terminal charge . 

Ghat charge ...... 


Rs. a. p. 

7 9 8 
0 4 0 

6 4 4 
0 4 0 
1 0 0 


Total 15 6 0 
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Via Jubbulpore. 

Rb. a. p. 

E. I. Railway proportion. 

2 25 pie's per ton per mile x 566 miles . . . 6 10 4 

Terminal charge . . . . . . 0 4 0 

G. I. P. proportion. 

2’25 pies per ton per mile x 616 miles . . . 7 3 8 

Terminal charge . . . . .040 

Gliat charge . . . . . . - . 10 0 


Total . 15 6 0 


Including the terminal and ghat charges the charge over the G. I. P. per ton 
per mile via Nagpur is pies 2'77 and via .lubbulpore pics 271, whilst the 
average cost of hauling one ton one mile over the G. I. P. for the year ending 
31st March 1924 was pies 4'57. Coal is hauled at loss than the average cost 
on account of its being carried in full wagon loads for long leads and because 
no claims are paid on its account, though those advantages are discounted 
by the increased light mileage incurred in the carriage of coal, but there is a 
very big margin between 4 57 and 2'77 and an extremely strong case to present 
against any reduction in the rate so far as the G. I. P. is concerned. 

It is not possible to state the average amount per ton mile received for 
the carriage of coal over the G. I. P. but the following example is of interest:— 

Jharia to Harda via Jubbulpore. 

Rs. A. P. 

E. I. Railway proportion. 

2'66 pies per ton per mile x 566 miles . • 7 13 7 

Terminal charge . . . ■ ■ .040 

which is equivalent to 2-75 pies per ton per mile including terminal. 


G. I. P. proportion. 

2'66 pies per ton per mile x 200 miles . 
Terminal charge . 


2 12 5 
0 4 0 


Including the terminal the rate per ton per mile over tho G. I. P. is 2'91 
pies. There is no doubt that the majority of coal from the Bengal coalfields 
to and vid the G, I. P. travels more than 200 miles over that line and tho 
greater the distance the smaller the receipts per ton per mile. 

A further reason against reducing the rates for coal from the Bengal coal 
fields is that any reduction would necessitate a further reduction in our rates 
from the collieries situated on the G. I. P. 

15. Suggested rebate on coal by all rail route to Bombay —We are not in 

favour of a reduction in the rate for reasons given in the preceding paragraph. 

16. Rate* for loco, coal.— The scale of rates for locomotive coal was the 
same as for tho public up to 1st April 1920, from which date rates for public 
coal only were enhanced. The scale for locomotive coal was increased from 
1st December 1922, as under:— 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For all distances up to 200 miles inclusive . . . 015 

Flue for any distance in excess of 200 miles up to 

500 miles inclusive ...... 007 

Plus for any distance in excess of 500 miles . . 0 06 
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Ill addition to this a terminal charge of 2 annas per ton at forwarding end 
was levied. 

It is a generally recognised principle that material owned by railways 
should be carried at favourable rates. Were the present rates increased an 
increase in railway charges for public traffic would be necessitated to cover 
tbe advance in working expenses. 

17. Terminal charges. —The justification for levying terminal charges is 
the services rendered in return for them. These are marshalling of wagons, 
weighment, accommodation provided at stations. 

lit. Coal depots in Bombay. —We have no coal depots in Bombay in which 
coal is stacked to be carted away by the consignees as required. 

19. Pilferage _The best means of reducing tbe pilferage of coal are:— 

(a) improvement of the Watch and Ward staff; 

(h) improvement in lighting of yards; 

(r) legislation to make it easier to convict those who steal coal. 

The Railway Police Committee of 1921 recommended that an Act he passed 
hy the Indian Legislature authorising Local Governments to declare that 
provisions such as exist in the Police Acts in force in the Presidency towns 
and the Howrah Offences Act, 1857, should apply to such districts within their 
jurisdiction as they might think fit. These Acts provide that whoever has 
in his possession anything which there is reason to believe lias been stolen or 
fraudulently obtained, shall if he fails to account for such possession to the 
satisfaction of the Magistrate be liable to fine or imprisonment. It is under¬ 
stood that it has been decided that the question of legislation on these lines 
should be left to Provincial Legislatures. If they would take action a great 
nmoun: of robbery of coal and other goods would be stopped. 

20. General suggestions. —The most effective way of speeding up the 
transport of coal would be to work complete coal trains operated with the 
vacuum brake. Unfortunately the neighbouring lines have not attached the 
same importance to the use of tbe vacuum as 1ms tbe G. I. P. Railway and 
there is a substantial delay in reconditioning the brake gear on wagons made 
over to the G. I. P. Railway. For 21 years the policy of this line has been 
to concentrate on forming through loads over the longe.st possible distances 
and naturally coal has bad its full share ill resultant speeding up of movement. 
Provided that the decision of the broad gauge Railways to make the use of 
the vacuum brake universal is carried out ill practice ill the next few years 
there will be a resultant speeding up in all traffic owing to greater control of 
tlm load and saving of time at interchange points. 

21. Consumption of coal and oil fuel on the G. I. P. —A statement is 
attached as Appendix F. 

22. Electrification of the G. I. P. Railway —The present intention is to 
electrify the line as far os Poona and Tgntpuri, The result would be to reduce- 
the expenditure on coal by about 250,000 tons per annum. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Rates for coal from Bombay. 


(Vide Question 11.) 

1. In the year 1912 the following scale was charged both for public and 
railway use : — 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For the first and up to 400 miles ..... 016 

Plus for extra distances ...... 010 

The rates per ton at the above basis for 100 to 1,000 miles work out as 


shown below: — 

Miles. 


Per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

Pies per ton 

100 . 

, . 

2 2 

0 

4-08 

200 . 


iHbd 

0 

408 

300 . 


6 6 

0 

408 

400 . 


8 8 

0 

408 

600 . 


9 15 

0 

382 

600 . 


11 6 

0 

364 

700 . 


13 12 

0 

3-50 

800 . 


14 3 

0 

341 

900 . 


15 10 

0 

333 

1,000 .... 

There were no terminals. 

17 0 

0 

326 


2. From 1st June 1919 the above scale was cancelled and the Bengal coal 
scale wa.s applied. The Bengal coal scale was as follows:— 

Pic per md. 
per mile. 

.-14 


From 1 to 75 miles 

Phis 76 to 200 miles 

Plus 201 to 500 miles 

Plus 501 and over 


-12 

•06 

05 


The rates per ton at the above basis for 100 to 1,000 miles work out as 
shown below: — 


Miles. 


Per ton. 

Pies per ton per mile. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


100 . 


2 

0 

0 

3-84 

200 . 


3 

11 

0 

3-54 

300 . 


4 

9 

0 

292 

400 . 


5 

6 

0 

258 

600 . 

• 

6 

4 

0 

2-4d 

600 . 


6 

15 

0 

2-22 

700 . 


7 

11 

0 

211 

800 . 


8 

6 

0 

2'01 

900 . 


9 

1 

0 

1-93 

1,000 . 


9 

13 

0 

1-88 

The following charge was 

levied in addition 

— 


Terminal charge of Re. 0-2-0 per ton at the forwarding station only. 
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3. i'rons lut April 1920 the scale for public coal was revised as under: — 

Pie per maund 






per mile. 


From 1 to 100 miles 

. 


. . . O'lo 


77 us 101 to 200 miles 


. 

0125 


77us 201 to 700 miles 



006 


Fins 701 and over 

. 


005 

At 

the above basis the rates 

per ton for 100 

to 1,000 miles work out 

■under 

— 





Miles. 

Per ton. 

Pies per ton per mile 



Bs. A. 

i>. 



100 . 

2 2 

0 

4'08 


200 . 

4 0 

0 

3-84 


300 . 

4 13 

0 

3-08 


400 . 

5 11 

0 

273 


500 . 

0 8 

0 

2-50 


600 . . . . 

7 6 

0 

2-36 


700 . 

8 4 

0 

2'26 


800 . . . C 

8 15 

0 

215 


900 . . . 

9 10 

0 

2-05 


1,000 . . •. 

10 6 

0 

1-99 


In addition to the above rates the following charge was levied:— 

Per ton. 

Us. A. P. 

Terminal charge at forwarding end . . . 0 2 0 

Prom 1st liTovemher 1920 the following charges were levied :— 

Terminal charge at forwarding end . . . 0 2 0 

Terminal charge at receiving end . . . . 0 2 0 

1. From 1st April 1921 the scale for public coal was further revised as 


shown below: — 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

For the first and up to 200 miles ..... 015 

For distances above 200 miles not exceeding 300 ratios 

to be added to the charge for 200 miles . , , 0‘ 13 

For distances above 300 miles not exceeding 700 
miles to he added to the charge for 300 miles . 0 07 

For distances above 700 miles to be added to the 
charge for 700 miles ...... 0'06 

At the above basis the rates per ton for 100 to 1,000 miles work out as 
under:— 

Miles. Per ton. Pies per ton per mile, 

its. a. p. 

100 . . . . 2 2 0 4-08 

200 . . . . 4 4 0 408 

300 . . . . 6 2 0 392 

400 . . . . 7 1 0 3-39 

500 . . . . 8 10 3-10 

600 . . . . 9 1 0 2'90 

700 . . . . 10 1 0 2-76 

800 . . . .10 15 0 2-63 

900 . . . 11 12 0 2-51 

1,000 . . . . 12 10 C‘ 2-42 
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In addition to the above rates the following charges were levied— 

Per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

Terminal charge at forwarding end . . . 0 2 0 

Ghat charge ........ 0 B 0 

Terminal charge at receiving end . . . . 0 2 0 

Prom 1st October 1921 these extra charges were revised as follows:— 

Per ton. 

Hs. A. P. 

Terminal charge at forwarding end . . . 0 4 0 

Ghat charge.10 0 

Terminal charge at receiving end . . . . 0 4 0 

5. With effect from 1st Afril 1922 the scale for public coal was again 
revised as under :— 

Pio per md. 
per mile. 

for distances 400 miles and under:— 

For the first and up to 200 miles .... 0T65 

For distances above 200 miles not exceeding 400 miles 
to be added to the charge for 200 miles . . 0 130 

For distances above 400 miles: 

For the first and up to 1 200 miles ..... 0T5 

For distances above 200 miles not exceeding 300 
miles to be added to the charge for 200 miles . 0 13 

For distances above 300 miles not exceeding 700 
miles to be added to the charge for 800 miles . . 0 07 

For distances above fOO miles to be added to the 
charge for 700 miles ....... 0’06 

The rates per ton at the above basis for 100 to 1,000 miles work out as 
shown below: — 


Miles. 

Per ton, 

Rs. A, P. 

Pies per ton per 

100 

2 7 0 

4-68 

200 

4 11 0 

450 

300 

6 8 0 

4T0 

400 

7 10 

339 

500 

8 1 0 

310 

600 

9 10 

290 

700 

. 10 1 0 

2'76 

800 

. 10 15 0 

263 

900 

. 11 12 0 

2-51 

1,000 

. 12 10 0 

242 

The following 

extra charges were levied:— 

Per ton. 
Rs. A. P. 

Terminal 

charge at forwarding end 

0 4 0 

Gliat charge. 

10 0 

Terminal 

charge at receiving end . 

0 4 0 
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APPENDIX F. 


Statement showing the figures of this Rail way s own consumption of (1) coal 
and (2) oil fuel since the year 1912. 

(Vide Question 21.) 


Period. 

Consumption on locomotivos. 

Coal. 

Oil fuel. 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Year ending— 







81st December 1912 . 





831,532 

M 7 

Quarter ending— 







31st March 1913 




. 

225,145 

Ml 

Year onding— 







31st March 1914 




. 

906,359 

401 

31st March 1935 





867,134 

57 

31st March 1916 





969,317 

64 

31st March 1917 




. 

1,096,902 

1,239 

31st March 1918 1 





1.110,720 

4,779 

31st March 1919 





1,159,930 

0,200 

Slat March 1020 





1.188,656 

9,246 

31st March 192i 





1.loti,731 

14,658 

31st March 192? 





1,117,074 

30,835 

31st March 192$ 





1.016,554 

53,047 

31st Maich 1924 




• 

981,998 

68,018 


R. McLEAN, Esq., Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 
D. S, BURN, Esq., Chief Traffic Manager, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

Oral evidence—February 4th, 1925. 

1. Coal trafflo from different coalfields.— Mr. McLean .—The rapid increase- 
in the amount of the coal carried on our own system during the last 6 or 7 
years is due to the opening up of the Central Provinces coalfields. 
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Mr. Burn. —The reason why the amount carried on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway has gone down so considerably during the last 3 years is that the 
big purchases of South African coal in Bombay have affected Bengal coal. 

Mr. McLean. —This has affected supplies coming over the Bengal-Nagpur 
.Railway more than those coming over the East Indian Railway because the 
wagon supply is easier on the East Indian Railway than on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. I think that my railway uses more coal from the East 
Indian Railway than from the Bengal-Nagpur. 

Mr. Burn.- -There is one matter to which 1 should like to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the committee and that is the appreciable decrease on the latest 
figures for 1924 in the output of the coalfields on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula. It increased up to 1922 and then came down again owing to the com¬ 
petition of the Bengal collieries in the area served by the Great Indian 
Peninsula. 

Mr. McLean. —A further reason is that in 1922 when there was trouble 
on the Bengal coalfields, the Central Provinces coal had a very brisk market 
and people who had never used it before began buying it. 

3. Overloading and weighment of wagons,— Mr. McLean. —The reason 
why we say that our open wagons cannot be overloaded is that our open 
wagons are designed to carry 42 cubic feet per ton of carrying capacity. 

The President. —How do you deal with the difficulty that the specific 
gravity of coal varies from 38 to 48? 

Mr. McLean.—I understand that we get about 25 per cent, of wagons 
overloaded on the Parasia coalfield. The coal is brought down from the 
various collieries to Junnordeo weighbridge where the collieries are given an 
opportunity of adjusting the wagons. At Ghugus and Ballarshah the wagons 
are actually weighed at the collieries by the colliery people. 

Mr. Burn.— The collieries at Ghugus and Ballarshah are owned privately. 
We have our men there to supervise weighment. 

Mr. McLean. —In the Pencil Valley, we have nbout 10 colliery sidings 
from which the coal is invoiced to Junnordeo in addition to that we have 
our mines at Mohpani and further south we have the Ballarshah and Ghugus 
collieries which belong to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. 

The coal from the Penck Valley collieries is weighed by us. We have some 
trouble with overloading. About 25 per cent, of the wagons have t.o be 
adjusted at Junnordeo. 

Our covered wagons can be overloaded. We have moreover three types 
of open wagons that can take more than their carrying capacity of coal and 
those wagons we provide with a load-line. All the others cannot be over¬ 
loaded, however heavy the coal. 

Mr. Burn. —The weighbridges are situated on the colliery premises, and 
all the wagons before leaving the collieries are passed over them and 
adjusted. We have a representative to check the weights. The colliery 
people are responsible lor the upkeep and working of the bridges. 

Mr. McLean. —At Ballarshah a weighbridgo is situated in the colliery pre¬ 
mises which was installed by and belongs to the owners of the colliery. All 
wagons are weighed on it by a clerk employed and paid by the owners of the 
colliery. Wagons are placed in position for loading by engine belonging to 
owner of colliery. When the engine is out of order wagons are hand-shunted 
hv coolies. 

At Ghugus the weighbridge is out of use. 

Only open wagons are supplied to each colliery. 

(To Mr. Legge.) —The colliery staff does the actual weighment; i.e., they 
put the wagons on to the weighbridge. The Railway Company’s representa¬ 
tive is there to protect our interests. 

At Junnordeo, if a wagon is overloaded, the colliery representative is 
informed. He has to unload and stack beside the line, but he may use the 
coal again to make up underloads if any. After adjustment the wagon is 

G 2 
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reweighed and sent off. I do not think that a wagon ever proves to be over¬ 
loaded after adjustment, because they know from experience how much to 
take off. 

Mr. McLean At Junnordeo we are dealing with about 70 wagons a day, 
and 25 per cent, of these are overloaded. This is a. big figure ; it causes u 
lot of delay which interferes very considerably with our work. We are. trying 
to get the colliery people to load the wagons in such a way as to obviate 
this adjustment. Some collieries are very much better than others in manag¬ 
ing their loading!. It is a very difficult question, to get the right amount of 
coal into the wagons. J should not say that it causes considerable dis¬ 
location of work, but it does cause appreciable delay to the wagons. 

As regards the safety factor our axle loads are restricted to 16 tons; 
where wc have our own weighments, we have a sufficient safeguard. At 
the collieries whiah do their own weighment, our representative is, we think, 
a sufficient protection. I do not think that pressure is put on the weigh- 
clerk by the colliery people. At Ballarshah they handle about 20 and at 
Ghugus about 10 wagons per day. 

The Pouch Valley collieries turn out about 200,000 tons a year. Tt varies 
very much month by month on account of the slack season. It would he 
about 20,000 tons a month during the busy season. They work on a fairly 
small scale. 

7. Prepayment of freight.— Mr- Barn. —The system of prepayment of 
freight is in force here both on our own coal and also on foreign coal. The 
reason why the. question was raised nud the. rule was enforced was because 
sometimes when tne coal arrived the consignee declined to take delivery; 
the coal was left on our hands and we could not get enough to cover the' 
railway freight when we sold it by auction. At some stations where there 
was a demand merchants came forward when we, sold by auction, but at others 
there was no demand at all and we had to send the coal elsewhere. There 
is also the difficulty, I think, that we cannot sell it at once because we have 
to give the consignee a chance of taking delivery. 

Mr. McLean .—There are special reasons for prepayment in the case of 
coal because the freight charges bear a very high proportion to the value of 
the coal at destination. For instance, wc hoard that in the Punjab the 
merchants combined to order coal, refused to take delivery and then having 
joined a ring bougnt in the same coal very cheap. That is why we have 
introduced the prepayment system. So long as coal was consigned ‘‘bear¬ 
ing ” the consumers could, by forming a ring, exploit the proportion that 
freight bore to the pithead price. 

Air. Burn.—This system has been in force on this system since 1st October 
1922, 1 do not say that before that we lost a considerable amount of money. 

We followed the action taken on the Bengal lines. They put, the prepayment 
system into force before we did; then we found that we were up against 
the same trouble and we followed their lead. The East Indian Railway 
introduced in on 1st December 1917 and the Bengal-Xagpur Railway on 10th 
Decomber 1917. 

Mr. McLean. —(11 o Mr. Leggii .)—The Great Indian Peninsula is not in 
favour of abolishing prepayment. 

(To the, Fresideni .)—1 cannot remember if this action was taken on the' 
recommendation of the Railway Conference. But 1 do not think the question 
came up Vie fore the Conference. 

Mr. Burn. -We enforced the prepayment system not only for coal hut for 
all perishable articles and for some that are of very low value compared with 
the freight chargeable on them. 

Mr. McLean .—We enforce it for stono but not for manganese, 

Mr. Burn ,—I shall put in a list.* 


Not printed. 
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Mr. McLean. —We have a system of weekly bills for the convenience of 
the despatches. Firms permitted to avail themselves of the system have to 
give a deposit; the credit note has to be met on presentation. Only four 
coal firms use the credit note system. 

18. Coal depfits in Bombay.— Mr. McLean. —Most of the coal that comes 
to Bombay by rail goes to the coal builder of the Port Trust. The revenue 
coal goes to our sheds at Byculla. 

Air. Burn. —I put in a statement showing the figures for coal coming into 
Bombay by rail. Vuh Appendix G. 

We have no public coal coming into our depot- at Byculla but that depot 
is still working. All the private coal coming on our system is handed over 
to the Port Trust Railway at Wadala and taken by them to the coal depot. 

Mr. McLean.- It is correct that the Port Trust charge l!s. 5 per wagon 
as their charge for taking it down from Wadala to the Coal Depot. I agree 
that for coal this is a fairly heavy addition to the cost: it comes to 4 annas 
per ton on a 20-ton wagon fully loaded. 

Mr. Burn. —(To Mr. ll'adio.f—We quote the same rates whether the coal 
is to be handed over to the Port Trust Railway or delivered at Byculla; 
and they add their own charges for the work done on their own line. 

Mr. McLean. —The Port Trust are now investigating the question of 
reducing the expenses on the Port Trust Railway, and it. is quite possible 
that they may be able to reduce their costs. It is more or less inevitable, 
though, that a small railway should be more expensive in its working than a 
large one. 

8. Demurrage at the dooks .— Mr. McLean- —We have a special wagon hire 
arrangement with the Port Trust. 

Fp to October last this arrangement allowed an average detention of 
48 hours per wagon but now it is 24 hours calculated on the individual 
wagon, with an addition of 12 hours in the case of reloading. 

The fact is that if the time does not exceed 24 or 36 hours as the case may 
he, we are not concerned; if it does exceed that, we recover hire on the 
excess. 

The rate prior to October was 3 annas for a 4-wheeled wagon and G annas 
for a bogie per hour but this was reduced from 1st October 1924 to 1 anna 
8 pics per 4-wlieeler pier hour (bogie wagons being reckoned as two 4- 
wheclers). 

Mr. Burn. — (To Mr. LeriilC.) —Out- freight of Rs. 15-0-0 includes the 
terminal charge of 4 annas and also Re. 1 ghat charge. 

Mr. AIcLean.- The terminal charge is not for services rendered by our 
railway; it is included in the amount that we pay to the Port Trust on 
account-of the terminal services rendered by them on our behalf. The amount 
thus paid is at present 6 pies per mauml or 14 annas a ton. That is in 
addition to the amount of Rs. 5 charged hv them to the public. We pay 
the 6 pies per innnnd on coal going out of the docks too. We pay this 
terminal of 6 pies per niaund out of our freight- provisionally pending the 
settlement of a dispute as to the proper amount payable. We pay it under 
protest. 

(Mr. McLean. —The advantage of sending coal clown to the Port Trust is 
that it rids Byc-ulla of wliat is practically an offensive trade. 

(To .1/r. IVac/ia.)— Mr. Burn. —-When we were working coal at Byculla we 
dealt with certainly 50 or 60 wagons per day. Mow it is reduced to practi¬ 
cally nothing, because the consumers decide where the coal should go, and 
they want to have it at the coal depot. There is a goods depot at Byculla 
which is open for coal-bookings but people do not use if for that commodity. 
The reason said to be generally given by the collieries that they send the 
coal to the Port Trnst because the Great Indian Peninsula will not receive it 
at Byculla is not correct: Byculla is open for receiving coal and coal is being 
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received there, though in very small quantities. The probable reason is 
that we have no real stacking space and so the coal has to be cleared at onco 
because we cannot allow stacking. It is impossible for us to provide any 
stacking space of any moment. 

I have not heard of any instances of an additional charge being realised 
on coal consigned to Byeulla but taken first by mistake to the Port Trust, 
If such a thing happened it was very regrettable. 

Mr. McLean .—I take it that payment was made under protest and subject 
to a claim afterwards. 

Mr. Burn .—The reason for coal going down to the Port Trust is not the 
abolition of a stacking ground at Byeulla for we never hud stacking ground 
at Byculla. Nor is the reason any change in the terminal charges for any 
changes made applied equally to coal going to the Bunder. 

12. Variations in charges levied on coal. — Mr. Burn .—-The railway freight 
from the Pencil Valley coalfields was reduced from 1st August 1923. The 
reason why this reduction was necessary was the alarming decrease in the 
outturn of tho collieries which is reflected in the figures put in by us. The 
reason why the collieries had to restrict their output was that Bengal coal 
was competing in the areas formerly served by the Pcnch Valley field. 

In the previous year, there had been a strike on the Bengal fields, and 
the Pencil Valley collieries had boon able to hold their market. But when 
the Bengal collieries had a surplus again they sent it down the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Pencil Valley collieries found it difficult to compete. The 
Bengal coal was of higher calorific value and quality and it was necessary to 
support the Central Provinces coal against its competition. It was with 
this object that we reduced the rates. These rates operated over shorter 
distances and therefore Central Provinces coal still gave a better return per 
maund per mile to the Great Indian Peninsula than coal from Bengal. We 
have been attacked oil the ground that this was not a proper thing to do. 
But you must boar in mind the recognised principle that, other things being 
equal, the lower-priced article should be charged at a lower rate. Pench 
Valley coal is a lower-class coal than the 2nd class Bengal coal, and therefore, 
apart from any other reasons, we have, in our opinion, a right to quote a 
lower rate. 

Mr. McLean .—The most cogent argument is that the Central Provinces 
collieries are local to the Great Indian Peninsula. Our interest lies not only 
in moving the coal hut in keeping the collieries alive. If we increase the 
output by giving reduced rates to our collieries, we probably double the traffic 
over that section. If the collieries die out, we lose the incidental traffic such 
as hardware, piece-goods, food-stuff's, etc. When we move coal from collieries 
on our own line there is a repercussion on other classes of traffic on our line : 
when we take coal from other railways there is no such result. Moreover 
file corI coming from other railways tends to throw wagon balances at 
junctions against us and we have often to stop or restrict our own booking 
till we get the wagon balances adjusted. 

(To Mr. Legge .)—As the coal from collieries on our system is relatively 
short distance traffic, we get the advantage, when wc carry it, of the higher 
scale rates: when we carry coal which comes from the East Indian flailway 
or Bengal-Nagpur Railway we get less owing to tho telescopic rate. Thus 
although our scale for Central Provinces coal is lower the income from it per 
ton mile is higher. 

Mr. Bum. —We have made no further reduction after 1st August 1923. I 
would like to point out that in spite of the reduction in the freight the 
outturn of the Central Provinces coal has still gono down. The reduction 
has not even maintained raisings at the old figure. 

Mr. McLean .—We have reduced the freight on through booking over tho 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India as well as locally on the Great Indian 
Peninsula. 
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(To Mr. Wadia .)—Coal for Ahmedabad from Bengal does not travel on our 
lines : it goes via Agra East Bank. Coal from the Central Provinces goes to 
Ahmedabad via Ujjaiu. 

Mr. Burn .—Generally the Bombay, Baroda and Central India get the 
same rate per maund per mile for coal from the Central Provinces as for coal 
from Bengal collieries. 

Mr. McLean .—Roughly speaking 1J tons of Central Provinces coal arc 
equal to l ton of Bengal: that is a very important consideration for rating 
purposes because, if we charge the same rate on both it would obviously 
restrict the market of the Central Provinces coal. 

Mr. Burn. -I believe that sometimes coal from Junnerdeo gets a higher 
price than Bengal coal. But T cannot understand why, and I cannot 
reconcile this with the decrease in the output of the Central Provinces coal. 

(To Mr. Whitworth .)—The present freight on coal from Pencil to Bombay 
is Rs. 9 per ton. The extent of the redivtion varied over different distances. 
It varied from 33 to 16 per cent. The way we worked it was to take the 
minimum scale fixed by the Railway Board and to add 10 per cent, to it in 


every case. 



The scale is: — 



from 1 to 300 miles 

ills 4 • • 

•01 

from 300 to 500 miles . 

aw • 

•03 

over 500 miles 


•05 


15. Possibility of rebate on Bengal ooal sent to Bombay_ Mr. McLean .— 

If a rebate were given to Bengal coal coining to Bombay over the Great 
Indian Peninsula, t should chon still further reduce my revenue from Bengal 
coal as against the Central Provinces coal. 

-1/r. Burn. —We get a good deal of Pencil Valley coal in Bombay and I 
know that it is used in mills. The collieries in the Central Provinces have 
sent people round to different mills with a view to instruct them how to use 
their coal. 

Mr. McLean. —On the question of giving a rebate to Bengal coal brought 
by rail to Bombay, with the object of enabling it to compete with South 
African coal, T can say nothing unless T am told how much the rebate would 
be and on how much coal. Otherwise T cannot say whether it would pay 
the railway to carry the coal. To the question whether I am prepared to 
make the experiment and lose money on sheer conjecture, my answer is 
definitely “ Vo.” 

My railway would certainly like to have coal coming through from Bengal, 
if it came in complete train loads and if it came at certain times in the year, 
i.e., in the slack season or, any, between May and October. We have 
already proposed a considerable reduction in the rates for the slack season 
when our equipment is idle, hut our neighbouring lines are not prepared 
to fall into line with us, I shall send the Committee a copy of the *cor- 
respondence. 

16. Rates for locomotive coal.— (To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Burn. —The rate for 
revenuo coal is Rs. 13-14-0. It is a recognised principle that, as railway 
material, such coal should he charged less than public coal. 

Mr, McLean. —We consider that this rato covers our expenses. As regards 
our own revenue coal, the freight on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
comes in as an item on both sides of our accounts, revenue and expenditure. 
Of course with a lower scale for revenue coal over foreign line freight is 
somewhat reduced. 

Possibility of rebate on Bengal coal despatched from Bombay up-country. 

— Mr. Burn. —Last year only 27,000 tons of coal went up-country from 
Bombay. Before 1920 it hardly exceeded 12,000 tons except in one year 
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and it is therefore hardly worth troubling about the idea of giving it a 
rebate. 

Mr. McLean .—(To Mr. Legge .)—From the point of view of revenue, it 
would on the whole be satisfactory to the railway to move coal up-country 
from Bombay if it were readily available and easily loaded. We have a lot 
of empty wagons which could be used to move it. There is always a flow 
of empties towards the North-East. But we have to think of our Central 
Provinces coal first because that traffic affects us in more than one way and 
it is more valuable to us to keep the coal industry alive than it is to get a 
certain amount of coal-traffic from Bombay up-country. 

Tt will he noticed that consumption overlaps, 27,000 tons going up from 
Bombay and 13,000 coming down from Bench. 

Mr. Hum .—That is because the up-country mills were getting in emer¬ 
gency-stores. In emergencies Sholapur draws on Bombay for coal but usually 
it gets it from the Nizam’s stato. 

19. Pilferage. — Mr. Jhint .—Pilferage of coal on our system is considerable. 
One of the best moans of reducing the pilferage is the improvement of the 
Watch and Ward Staff on the different railways: we have recently taken 
steps to improve ours. Another measure is to improve the lighting of the 
yards where coal is coming. 

I should like to draw the attention of the Committee to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Railway Police Committee uf 1921 referred to in our 
written evidence. Tf an Act such as they suggested bo put in force, it would 
be a great help in preventing pilferage of coal. But I understand that the 
provincial legislatures to whom the question of legislation has been left 
have not taken any notion on these lines. 

We find that things are improving since our Watch and Ward Staff has 
been reformed. 

Mr. Burn .—Wo use for coal both open and closed wagons, hut open as 
far as possible. The collieries prefer open wagons as being easier to load, 
though they are more open to pilferage. Some of the Central Provinces 
collieries have tipplers. 

(To Mr. Wtidia.) ■ To whitewash the coal after loading would not prevent 
pilferage. It would only enable us to see whether coal had been stolen and 
would not prevent people stealing it. 

20. Ceneral suggestions. — Mr. McLean .—We are now trying to speed up 
all our traffic by making use of through trains as far as possible, and during 
the last two years this 1ms enabled us to make a great improvement. We 
have some trouble with unmarslialled trains handed over to us by the East 
Indian Railway. We have to run the wagons from Jubbulpore to Itarsi 
down to Itarsi and marshall them there. Another great source of delay is 
when other railways do not look after the vacuum brakes: it is not so much 
that the wagons are not fitted with them but that thoy are not kept in 
proper condition. The rubber fittings deteriorate quickly if they are not 
constantly used, and on some railways they are very little used. We often 
have to refit a whole train. 

(To Mr. Wadi a .)—It would take about four days to bring a through train 
of coal from Jubbulpore to Bombay. 1 should put the turn-round from the 
eoalfields to Bombay at about 30 days. From the Central Provinces collieries 
bo most destinations takes about 15 days. 

As regards the suggestion that rakes should be run right through to 
Bombay we cannot avoid splitting them at Tgatpuri to get them down the 
ghats. * The only way of getting a whole rake down at a time is to sandwich 
an engine in the middle of the train. Tt is inevitable that we should split 
np the rake at some point, for otherwise we do not get our braking power. 

(To Mr. Legge .)—There is nothing in the suggestion that there is too 
much train examination so far as this railway is concerned. Wc are new 
concentrating this work at certain important points. We have reduced the 
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number ot' examining stations from 40 to 1 think 13 and are, proposing to 
reduce them still further. Of course, we have to give the wagons a thorough 
overhaul when they are examined. Our examining staff have been removed 
to the bigger junctions. 

21 and 22. Oil-fuel and eleetricity. — Mr. McLean .—As regards consump¬ 
tion of oil-fuel we are aiming at a figure of 100,000 tons a year. We have 
contracted for that amount. We use oil-fuel on our Bombay section, for 
all our suburban trains and for most of the, main-line trains up to lgatpuri 
on one side arid ICasara oil the other. But if the new standard engine 
which is now being designed proves satisfactory it would prohably pay us to 
scrap our existing engines and replace them by engines fit to burn Central 
Provinces coal. 

Out of 984,000 tons of coal used on the Great Indian Peninsula 116,0011 
tons now come from Ballarshah or other collieries working the Central Pro¬ 
vinces measures. 

dll’. McLean. We have now got a certain section of the line electrified, 
and if we electrify up io Poona and lgatpuri, nj we wish to, then wo shall 
transfer our oil-burning engines to the Tgatpuri-Bhusawal section, and shall 
get a total reduction in our consumption of Bengal coal of 239,000 tons 
a year. 

The actual cost of working on oil is a trifle higher than with coal hut 
the convenience of it is tremendous. Besides, our 10-couplcd type of engino 
cannot he fired with coal. 

We have two collieries of our own, one in the Central Provinces and one 
in Bokhn.ro Itamgarh. 1 may explain that when we took up the latter, we were 
using a type of engine which could not burn the Central Provinces coal: if 
we succeed with the new standard engino designed for burning low-grade 
coal, wo shall ultimately eliminate Bengal coal. Presumably other railway# 
could use the same type of engine for burning low-grade Bengal coal. 



Statement, showing the coal traffic received into Bombay 
{Vide oral reply to Question IS.) 
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(v) Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 

Whitten Statement. 

1. Shipment and bunksr coal handled at the docks. —Please see Annexure 

“ A.” 

2. Total number of wagons loaded with («) shipment, (b) bunker coal 
received at the docks. —Annexure “ B ” gives the number of wagons received 
loaded with coal during each half year in the period 1913 to 1924 inclusive. 
Wagons received loaded with coal are not shown divided into cargo and 
bunker coal either in the Junction Registers or in the Port Commissioners’ 
Position Books. An approximate division can be made by dividing the 
number of wagons shown in Annexure “ H ” between cargo and hunker coal 
in proportion to the tonnage of each class as given in Annexure “ A.” The 
result of this calculation is shown in Annexure “ C.” 

3. Number of wagons and amount of other commodities handled at docks. — 
Please see Annexure “D” and “ K.” 

4. Taking over of loaded coal wagons from the Railways and sorting for 
coal berths. —On arrival at East and West Dock Junctions, wagons loaded 
with coal are chalked-marked by Yard Clerks according to shippers’ orders. 
They are marshalled by Yard Foremen and sent forward to the berths 
signified for loading. 

.5. Check on (a) prompt placing and removal of coal wagons at the berths; 
and (b) turnround of coal wagons.— (a) The Port Commissioners' shunting 
yards are staffed by experienced Yard Foremen, etc., whose duty it is under 
the supervision of the General Yard Superintendent to place wagons along¬ 
side vessels without delay. At the berths there are experienced Coal Clerks 
whose duty it is under the supervision of the Coal Superintendent and his 
Inspectors to ensure the quick placing, release and removal of stock. This 
latter staff is in direct touch with the shippers of coni and their work forms 
a check on the. Railway work. The following forms are prepared every 
day :— 

1. A daily station report is prepared at 6 hours by Yard Masters, 

East and West Dock Junctions, showing the number of trains 
received, time taken in breaking up and time taken in sending 
wagons to destinations. This report is examined each morning 
by tlie General Yard Superintendent. 

2. A daily statement is prepared at 6 hours by the Coal Superintendent 

showing number of wagons received, released and left over during 
the previous 24 hours at the Coal Berths. This statement is 
checked by the General Yard Superintendent and by the Coal 
Superintendent, who discuss the position each morning and 
satisfy themselves that no avoidable delay is occurring. Tt is 
also closely examined in the Traffic Manager’s office before sub¬ 
mission to the Chairman. 

3. Particulars of wagons' on hand are exhibited on a notice hoard out¬ 

side the CoaJ Clerk’s office, opposite No, 20 Berth, for the infor¬ 
mation of shippers, who are thus enabled to see the exact position 
of their consignments. 

(h) The prompt turnround of wagons is secured by measures indicated 
under (a) but any failure of these arrangements must quickly come to notice 
through resultant congestion in the yards and difficulty in. shunting, with 
an increase in the average time of return. These average times are closely 
watched in the Traffic Manager’s office. It is found that a large percentage 
of wagons are returned within 18 hours from the time of taking over and 
the bulk within 24 hours, against the total time allowed of 48 hours- ICO 
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East Indian and 100 Bengnl-Nagpur Railway wagons taken at random between 
the 23rd and 30th November 1924 show : — 

74 wagons or 37 per cent, returned within 18 hours, 174 wagons or 87 per 
cent, within 24 hours and the remaining 26 wagons or 13 per cent, within 
48 hours. 

6. Average turnround of all wagons at the docks.— Annexure “ F ” shows 
tile average turnround— -East Indian, Eastern Bengal and Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway wagons being shown separately'. The average figure is obtained 
by totalling the number of hours each wagon is on the Port Commissioners’ 
premises from the time of taking over at Bock Junction until the time of 
making over at the same junction, and dividing this total by the number of 
wagons. This average includes all wagons back-loaded. 

7. Possibility of improving lay-out of sidings at the docks. —During the 
■last three years the facilities for receiving, marshalling and despatching coal 
wagons have been improved and the placing and stabling lines at the mechani¬ 
cal and labour berths have been extended. Another improvement including 
tlie, extension of the coal sidings has recently been sanctioned by the Com¬ 
missioners. Beyond these it is not considered that any other improvement 
or alteration is called for at present. 

8. Suggestion for turn-tables or traversers.— We do not consider that the 
provision of turn tables or traversers at the coal berth sidings would facilitate 
the removal of unloaded coal wagons, 

9. Payment of demurrage by Port Commissioners to the forwarding rail¬ 
ways.— Railway wagons are allowed to remain on the Port Commissioners’ 
premises free of charge for 48 hours, after which a. hire charge is levied 
at the rate of 1 anna 8 pies per hour for four-wheeled and 3 annas 4 pics 
for bogie vehicles. Hire is payable at tlig.se rates on the aggregate of wagon 
hours in excess of 48 multiplied by the total number of wagons received, 
and it is not possible to give the number of wagons under this system. 
The total paid under this system since its introduction in March 1922 amounts 
to Rs. 3,317-11-4, the whole of which was incurred in May—June 1924. 

10. Percentage of wagons on which demurrage levied. —Tho percentage 
■of wagons on which the Port Commissioners paid demurrage during the three 
years prior to the introduction of the present system is shown in Annexure 
<5. As to percentage under present system, see answer to question 9. 

11. Coal-loading berths and meohanical applianoes. —There are ten coal 
berths in commission, of which two berths are fitted with mechanical 
appliances. 

The mechanical plants are of the type known as Beckett’s Plant. Each 
plant consists of five hydraulic cranes, each crane being capable of lifting 5j 
tons of coal in cylindrical skips having cone shaped bottoms licld in place by 
a vertical rod passing up Through the skip and attached to the burden rope 
of the crane. The coal is unloaded by coolies from railway wagons into 
hoppers travelled on tracks to suit the position of the crane and the hatch 
of the steamer. For loading-the skip is lowered into a trench with vertical 
walls which is provided parallel to tho quay front and the coal from the 
hoppers, one on each side of the skip, is discharged into the skip by operating 
levers on the hoppers. 

The skip when hoisted up, closes, in passing, the doors of the hoppers, 
which then retain tho coal which continues to be unloaded from the railway 
wagons. The. skip is lowered into the steamer’s hold and when near the 
bottom, the crane driver operates two side ropes attached to the shell of the 
skip which lifted and the coal runs out over the cone shaped bottom. 

The cost in 1902 of the original plant consisting of four cranes having 
a maximum lift of 28 feet above tlie quay and a maximum rudius of 37 feet 
complete with steam driven hydraulic pumps, etc. was Rs. 1,36,100 (cranes, 
skips and hoppers Rs. 89,200, power house Rs. 45,900). 

The second plant just installed (1924) consists of five cranes having a 
maximum lift of 63 feet and a maximum radius of 53 feet which with skips 
&nd hoppers cost Rs. 3,87,040. 
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An electric driven hydraulic power station to operate both these plants 
has been provided at a cost of Rs. 1,87,300. 

The quay wall, skip trench, railway lines, etc., at each berth cost approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 4,00,000. At present day prices and to meet new conditions the 
quay, etc., would now cost about Rs. 6,00,000. 

12. Type of wagon for handling coal at docks _A four-wheeled uncovered 

truck is the most suitable type from the. point of view of the Port Com¬ 
missioners. The use of bogie trucks would lead to considerable difficulty 
and extra expense. 

13. Provision of additional mechanical loading appliances. —If (a) “ all 

types of wagon ’’ is correctly understood to include covered wagons, it is 
doubtful whether there is any mechanical unloading plant at present satis¬ 
factorily working which can deal with all types of wagons, as the pneumatic 
type of appliance which is probably the only one capable of emptying com¬ 
pletely a covered wagon is not suitable for coal. If the plant is (ft) "to 
suit all types of open wagons ” there is no special difficulty in arranging for a 
side-way tipping arrangement (which it is understood, is preferred by the 
railways) and this could be devised to suit all types of open wagons other 
than bogies. If bogies are to he provided for, the matter is much more 
difficult, uuless they were the only type, employed. As regards (t) a plant 
to suit only one typo of wagon, it would be most convenient of all if only 
one type of open wagon were employed, and if this were of the hopper type, 
so that there would be no need to provide a cradle and tipping arrangements, 
as the hopper wagon could be made to empty by gravity into the receptacle. 

14. Best type of mechanical loading appliances with reference to cost.— 
The answer to this question may he considered in connection with the separate 
note regarding different types of coal unloading plants, which is forwarded 
herewith, Amiexure H. 

Existing conditions to be met in Calcutta are:— 

(a) wagons must be emptied rapidly and cannot be detained to suit 

the steamer, 

( b ) wagons do not arrive with sufficient punctuality and regularity to 

ensure rapid loading, if this is confined to direct work from 
wagon to ship, 

(c) consequent on («) and (b), there is a considerable amount of dump¬ 

ing prior to the ship’s arrival. 

(rf) Indian coal being specially liable to breakage, it is necessary to 
minimise the direct fall of the coal into the hold. The last 
condition, if it is accepted as unavoidable, rules out of considera¬ 
tion the types mentioned in the note as AO), (2) and (3). Of 
the remaining three types called B B(l) and B(3) both meet 
this condition and B('2) might be made to meet it, since it would 
be possible to fit a comparatively light anti-breakage shoot to 
the belt plant where the stream of coal is of small dimensions, 
whereas with the types described as A(l), (2) and (3) the stream 
of coal is large and any anti-breakage device would be correspond¬ 
ingly large and heavy, involving excessive dimensions for the 
crane by which it is operated. It is considered that the Beckett 
type could be improved at a reasonable cost by the addition of 
a side-way tipping arrangement for each crane, thus emptying 
the coal direct from the railway wagon, into three or four 5-ton 
skips, such a plant should be satisfactory for use in Calcutta, 
It would not however meet the case of dumped coal unless 
the plant were further elaborated by the addition of transporters 
and grabs, moving the coal betw'een the stock heap and the 
radius of the crane, and which grabs were transferred from the 
transporters to the crane, by which they would be lifted on board. 

The Commissioners however consider that plant of the type A (3) would 
have many advantages which might counteract the disadvantage of additional 
breakage and that the practicability of using this type should be carefully 
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examined. They are of the opinion that bofore any additional mechanical 
plant is installed the question of the best type having regard to local condi¬ 
tions should be fully investigated by a small Technical Sub-Committee includ¬ 
ing at least an Engineering Officer of the Commissioners and a representative 
of the Coal Trade. 

15. Breakage, —To prevent excessive breakage of coal at the present 
coal berths when discharging into a steamer the following course might be- 
adopted:— 

a) Cooly Berth a.—The Commissioners do not consider that any improve¬ 
ment is practicable. 

{(>) At Beckett’n Plant. —The skips should be and usually are lowered to 
the full extent. 

16. Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation’s wagon-unloading appliances at 
Cossipore, —The plant at the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation's Power 
House at Cossipore is one which efficiently deals with the operations which 
have to be performed, namely, the unloading of railway wagons, breaking 
of the coal and feeding small coal to the furnaces. The plant was supplied 
by the Mitchell Conveyors and Transporting Co., Ltd. The railway wagon 
is hoisted up and side tipped into a hopper from which the coal passes 
throng}) crushers and is then conveyed by a belt to a bin from which it is 
removed as required for die furnaces by grabs carried by electric hoists 
travelling on an elevated single rail track. In the ease of covered wagons 
coolies have to be sent to the partis overturned wagons to shovel the coal 
through the door by which only about one-third of the contents of the 
wagon passes by gravity when the wagon is side tipped. 

This type of machine could be adapted as part of the installation at 
a mechanical coal loading plant at the docks. Tt would not be cheap. 

17. Variations in charges (a) on coal, and (b) on other commodities at the 
docks. —(((,) Please see Annexure “J.” 

(b) Please see Annexure “ K.” 

18. Reasons for variations in charges. —The variations in the shipping 
and dumping charges reflect the enhanced cost of labour. When the amount 
paid to the labour contractors was a fixed amount per ton irrespective of 
quantity, the Commissioners preserved a margin of \ anna per ton between 
the shipping charge and amount paid to the labour contractors as a set-off 
against the cost of supervision and overhead charges at the coal berths, etc. 
Since 192S, the labour contractors have been paid on a sliding scale under 
which the cost per ton for shipping, night work, etc., for the. last complete 
year 1923-24, worked out to 8-013 annas against 8-6 annas received from the 
trade leaving a similar margin to cover supervision and overhead charges. 
The dumping charge of 3 annas per ton is paid over entirely to the labour 
contractors without any margin and at present it is not being recovered 
from the trade. The river due has been enhanced to meet the general 
increase in the expenses of the Port, in particular, those which cannot 
definitely be located to any particular trade. 

19. Total revenue from charges (a) on coal and (b) on other commodities, 
(a) Please see Annexure “ L.” 

(6) l’leaso see Annexure “ M.” 

20. Terminals. —Yes, there is a railway terminal of 4 pies per maund 
received from the railways on coal and all other commodities booked to the 
docks and there is a railway terminal of 2 pies per maund on cool booked 
to the Shaliniav Coal Depot. 

21. Possibility of reducing charges on coal at the docks. —It will have 
been noticed from what has been stated above that the margin between 
tlie shipping charge and the disbursements to labour-contractors approxi¬ 
mates to .1 anna per ton and the net amount received from this source 
during last financial year was Its. 33,892. Against this the cost of supervis¬ 
ing the working of the coal docks, exclusive of provision for leave, pension, 
Provident Fund, etc., was just double this margin in receipts, leaving nothing 
to meet the cost of overhead charges on the expenditure incurred 
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in providing the coal dock, in maintaining the head of water and in general 
supervision. In regard to the river due attention is directed to the special 
treatment accorded to coal from the commencement of the War. In 1913-14, 
■the river due on coal was:— 

Cargo coal.4 annas 

Bunker coal.3 annas 

while that on all other commodities except manganese ore was 4 annas, 
manganese being l anna 6 pies. The present position is that the river-due 
on coal is :— 

Cargo coal ........ 8 annas 

Bunker coal ........ 6 annas 

as compared with Be. 1 on all other commodities except manganese which 
is 10 annas. Proposals have recently been sanctioned by the Commissioners 
under which there is a further enhancement of the river due on all other 
commodities except coal and manganese. As regards the railway terminal, 
the realisations from this source are shown in the statement attached— 
Annexure “ N,” from which it will be noted that whereas coal contributed 
| of the total figure in 1912-13, it now contributes less than £. A scheme 
for the improvement of the lines serving the cool berths is about to be 
undertaken, the cost of which is about Rs. 5J lakhs. 

The Commissioners do not consider that under present conditions coal 
is contributing more than its fair share to the Huances of the Port as a 
whole, but if the quantity of cargo coal increases considerably it will be 
possible for them to reduce their charges without throwing any additional 
burden on other sections of the trade of the. Port. The Commissioners’ 
budget for the current financial year was based on an estimated total 
shipment of 1,525,000 tons of cargo coal through the Kidderpore Docks 
and the Garden Beach Jetty, and an increase of the total shipments to 
about 1,700,000 tons and the re-imposition of the dumping charge might 
enable the Commissioners to reduce the river due to possibly C annas per 
toil. 

22. Suggestion for charging river dues to the steamer. —It is not con¬ 
sidered that tlie trade will be benefited by the river due being charged 
against the steamer instead of against the shipper. This due is an impost 
on goods and not on vessels and the Commissioners would not be prepared 
to modify its general character in this direction. The question of whether 
tlie river due charged on coal should he paid by the owners of the vessel 
or by the shippers is not directly their concern and could be arranged 
between these two parties by mutual consent and it is not clear that any 
benefit would result to the trade. 

23. Departmental control of labour at the docks. —If the Port Commis¬ 
sioners were themselves to undertake the supply of all labour at the Coal 
Docks, they would be under the necessity of spending considerable sums 
in the provision of substantial coolie lines and these would have to accom¬ 
modate the maximum head of labour. If the shipments of coal can be 
established at a constant figure and the trade is not subject to wide fluctua¬ 
tions, it might be possible for them to undertake the work without loss of 
economy but the present system has the advantage that the. labour-contractors 
have sources of supply to meet sudden variations in the demand both in 
the locality of Calcutta and elsewhere, which would not be open to the 
Commissioners and there are minor difficulties such as the necessity of 
advance to Sirdars which would have to be met. 

24. Opening of steamer-berths —The usual period of notice given to the 
railways is six days but if shippers specially ask for a longer period 8 to 10 
days are allowed. The principle followed in opening stations is the neces¬ 
sity of controlling despatches and arrangements are made, on the assump¬ 
tion that coal will begin to arrive at the docks a day or two before the 
vessel, this arrangement depending on information furnished by the steamer 
agents as to the ship’s probable date of arrival at the loading berth. The 
results are generally satisfactory. 
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55. Dumping accommodation at the docks. —The total dumping space 
available at all coal berths will accommodate approximately 80,000 to 100,000 
tons. A steamer on being declared for a certain cargo is allowed a loading 
berth and each berth has its own dumping ground on which coal can be 

tacked pending the vessel’s arrival. When wagons arrive in excess of the 
easel’s requirements it is necessary to unload tho excess at any available 
north. 

56. Objections to dumping. —The objections to clumping are that it involves 
a wftste of labour through additional handling and longer leads and additional 
breakage of coal and, in particular, that it militates against the installation 
of any purely mechanical system of loading. Assuming that the first 
consideration is to load a vessel quickly, regularly and punctually, dumping 
can only he avoided by the punctual and regular arrival of wagons for that 
vessel, and it is considered that measures should be concerted with the 
railway authorities to this end. Under existing conditions dumping is re¬ 
sorted to as the only means of avoiding delay in loading and in practice it 
is found desirable to have from a quarter to one-third of the cargo available 
on the ground to secure tho host results in loading. 

57. Coal depots at Howrah and Shalimar. —The Commissioners have no 
connection with the Howrah Coal Depot. At Shalimar they are the ground 
landlords and let out plots to diii'erent- coal companies and traders, providing 
prepared land, convenient railway sidings and pontoons and gangways for 
the loading of cargo boats. 

28. Rents charged for coal depdts.— Rates of rent charged for coal depots 
at Shalimar have been as follows per cottali per month:— 


Rs. 

6 

l 

3 


29. Charges on bunker coal loaded from depots. —Xo charges other than 
rent are levied by the Commissioners on bunker coal, except those already 
dealt with above. 

30. Possibility of reducing charges on bunker coal loaded from depdts.— 

The Commissioners are not in favour of reducing the present charges. 

31. General suggestions. —(«) The rapid loading of coal is now prevented by 
the slow ntrival of railway wagons. It would be possible to open stations 
earlier, but this course would necessitate large quantities of coal being dumped 
in order to avoid demurrage being incurred ori the railway wagons. It would 
be better in the opinion of flic Commissioners to load the ship direct from 
wagons and this could be done if the railways could ensure regular and 
punctual arrival of wagons or agree to loaded wagons being stabled without 
incurring demurrage. 

(h) The Commissioners have no suggestions to make in regard to stimu¬ 
lating the export trade in coal generally. 

•32. Coke. —The amount of coke shipped at the, docks during 1924 will be 
about 5,000 tons, and this quantity is therefore insufficient to make it 
necessary to deal specially with coke. 


First 200-foot belt from river 
Noxt 100-foot belt from river 
Remaining area up to Foreshore Road • 
Land west of Foreshore Road 


From 1st April 1920 
up to date- 

Rs. 

15 

10 

7 

5 


Since 1912. 


From 1912 to 31st 
March 1920. 










Statement of Coat. Shipped. 



* G. C. I), opened June- 
t lour months' figures up to October 1924. 

The fignr *8 lor overside coal are not available up to 191 1 








































Statement of Coal Shipped— contd. 



* Four months' figures up to October 1024. 

The figures for overside coal are not available up to 1917. 
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STATEMENT “ B.” 


Statement showing number of Wagone received with Coal during each half-year 
in the years 1913 to 1924. 


Years. 

Jan. to June. 

July to Deo. 

Total. 






Wagons. 

Wagons. 

Wagons. 

1913 . 




• 

96,165 

88,920 

185,085 

1914 . 





94,798 

81,602 

176,400 

1915 . 





63,033 

54,130 

117,163 

1916 . 





51,825 

56,708 

108,533 

1917 . 





63,249 

19,482 

72,731 

1918 . 





29,323 

39,845 

69,168 

1919 . 





58,185 

62,896 

121,081 

1920 . 





74,560 

93,374 

167,934 

1921 . 





82,071 

47,922 

129,993 

1922 . 





30,554 

3S.564 

09,118 

1923 . 





37,273 

34,565 

71,838 

1924 . 





49,140 

48,509 

97,655 


STATEMENT C. 

Statement showing number of wagons received at the Kiddc-rpore Docks with 
cargo and bunker coal. 


Years. 

Jaxtjaky to Jr.Ni:. 

July to December. 

Total 

wagons. 

• 

Cargo coal 
wap oas. 

Hi 

Cargo coal 
wagons. 

Bunker coal 
wagons. 

1913. 

88,223 

7,942 

80,691 

8,220 

185,085 

1914. 

83.639 

9,159 

72,000 

9,596 

176,100 

1915. 

50,154 

6,879 

40,352 

4,778 

117,163 

1918 .... 

47,666 

4,159 

49,799 

0,909' 

108,533 

1917. 

45,885 

7,304 

15,709 

3,713 

72,731 

191S. 

23,321 

0,002 

34,481 

5,504 

69,168 

1919. 

51.116 

7,070 

55,530 

7,300 

‘121,081 

1920. 

04,081 

9,870 

81,757 

11,017 

167,934 

1921. 

70,407 

11.604 

40,945 

0,977 

329,003 

1922. 

24.041 

5.913 

33,151 

5,413 

69,118 

1923 ..... 

32,577 

4,090 

31,018 

3,547 

71,b3S 

19*24. 

42,470 

C,67u 



97,055 
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STATEMENT IX 

BOCK TRAFFIC—Exports other than Coal (in Tons). 
Reply to Question No. 3. 


Commodities. 

Tears. 

D 

■ 

■ 

1015-16. 

1916-17, 



1 Tons. 

'Jons. 

Tons. 

Ton?. 

Tons. 


1st half-year . 

1 402,002 

320,203 

202,600 

113,010 

97,026 

Wheat and Seeds in¬ 
cluding MyrOLalan. | 

2nd. 

j 111,268 

106,713 

70,241 

50,987 

54,012 


Total 

j 57-1,21)0 

432,0 JO 

272,037 

20tl,603 

151,038 


lsl half-year . 

| 156,265 

125,795 

82,.5 Si 

163,115 

115,342 

Jute . . 

2nd „ „ 

310,237 

238,522 

212,194 

215,281 

232.059 


TOTAL 

466,502 

804,317 

204,778 

378,096 

348,301 


1st half-year 

44/284 

44,999 

11,500 

51,296 

47,982 

Tea . . . X 

2nd „ „ 

48,413 

! 40,335 

68,144 

68.051 

48,055 


Total 

92,007 

94,334 

104.710 

119,347 

96,037 

f 

1st half-year . 

10,187 

17,909 

10, J66 

8.187 

11,673 

Bice . X 

2nd .. 

41,715 

31,454 

4,070 

7,115 

5,042 

l 

Total 

84,062 

10,803 

15,145 

1 5,302 

16,715 

f 

1st half-year 

3,717 

3,053 

5,485 

6,152 

5,783 

■Cotton , . X 

2nd „ „ 

2,290 

11,077 

2,172 

6,674 

3 202 


Total 

0,007 

15,035 

8,957 

13,120 

9,076 

f 

1st half-year . 

8,547 

0,304 

9,040 

9.SHI8 

X‘2,830 

Shellac . . X 

2nd „ „ . | 

11,908 

10,07.3 

0,318 

11,035 

0,014 

L 

Total 

20,540 

10.882 

10,207 


23,850 

r 

1st half-year . | 

21,974 

18,895 

i 1,830 

18,481 

18,393 

Hides and Skins . ■< 

2nd „ „ . 1 

23,223 

22,540 

12,627 

17,2(10 

14,208 

l 

Total . ' 

45.197 

41,444 

27,4*3 

35,770 

32,601 

r 

1st half-) ear . j 

11,388 

9,825 

1 1,426 

02,481 

51.090 

{Junnies , . . 

2nd „ „ . | 

11,047 

10,081 

13,028 

49,044 

48,952 

l 

Total . j 

22,435 

10,850 

* 25,354 

81,528 

100,951 

r 

1st half-year 

33,054 

37,002 

88,662 

28,462 

110,110 

Manganese Ore . 

2nd „ „ . ' 

44,117 

37,353 

19.20U 

54.157 

120,390 

1 

Total . 1 

77,171 

75,815 

57,022 

82.610 

230,509 

r 

1st half-year . | 

• 

45,701 

20,034 

37,099 

63,555 

Tig Iron . . X 

2nd ,, ,, 

* 

28,410 

28,855 

25,940 

34,253 

l 

Total 

« 

74,117 

48,889 

63,015 

97,808 

r 

1st half-year . 



6,561 

32 

350 

Sugar . . X 

2nd ,, ,, 


1,144 

8,058 


79 

l 

Total 


1,144 

14,619 

32• 

420 

f 

1st half-year . 1 

53,530 

22,000 

14,672 

if. nf i 

40,901 

Mlicellaneoua . X 

2nd ., ,, . j 

60,118 

23,960 

15,026 

34.400 1 

29,944 

l 

Total 

122,042 

45,966 

30,598 

43.884 | 

70,815 

GBAN1) TOTAL . 


1,512,354 

1,231,589 

920,650 

1.UM.98S | 

,185,159 


♦ Quantities of Pig Iron shipped are included in the figure shown against the item “ JlISL’cliaueous''— 
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STATEMENT D. 

BOCK TRAFFIC—Exports other than Coal 

Reply to Question No. 3. 


(in Tons). 



04,062 j 

71,870 

30.000 

103,003 

100,047 

181.077 j 

130.107 

374,140 1 

18,378 

23,32-1 

22,075 

23,085 

40.453 

•17,009 

27,304 

20,709 

11.801 

3,100 

39,105 

20,815 

30.708 

39,208 

15,801 

23,145 

82,500 

02,353 


1024 from 
April to 
Sept ember. 


Ton?. 

224,057 



I,m,]t>6 1,722,305 l 


no separfttc records were kept. 















































STATEMENT E. 

Statement showing number of wagons received at the Docks with other cargo than coal during each half-year in the years 1913 to 1924. 
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STATEMENT P. 

Statement showing the average turn-round time of all wagons looked to Docks only 
from 1st January 1924 to 31st October 1924. (Jetty figures are not included.) 


.January to October 1924. 


Railways. 

Total Nos. 
of wagons. 

Total deten¬ 
tion hours. 

Average 
turning- 
round per 
wagon= 
h ours. 

East Indian Railway 

119,677 

4,688,774 

39 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .... 

j 36,168 

1,354,038 

37 

! 

■ Eastern Bengal Railway .... 

14,018 

565,694 

40 


I 


i 
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STATELIEST G. 

Statement showing the percentage borne by the number of wagons on which demur¬ 
rage has been levied prior to 1922 to the total numbers of waqons 
received. 


1st half*teak. 


2nd half-year. 


Total .Nos. 

Total Nos. of wagons Percent- 
of wagons incurred ago. 
received. demurr¬ 
age. 


I Total Xos. | 

of wagon3 | 

incurred Percent- j 
demurr- age. 
age. j 


56,002 207 


97.002 | 18,42$ 

108,052 10,022 


■30 03,191 2,028 


18-98 | 118,377 37,621 

9-72 ' 75,590 0,814 


East Indian .Rail¬ 
way and East¬ 
ern Bengal Rail¬ 
way only ; as 
Bengal Nagpur 
Railway figures 
are not available, 
records being 
destroyed. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Note re Mechanical Handling of Coal (vide Question 14). 

It will perhaps be convenient to divide the different types of mechanical 
appliances for unloading coal from railway wagons into the holds of sea¬ 
going ships into two divisions, namely,— 

A. Those in which the transfer of coal from wagon to ship is dependent 

on the action of gravity after the wagon has been placed in a 
suitablo position, and 

B. Those in which the transfer is effected by some intermediary 

receptacle such as skip, belt or grab with a qualifying remark 
that a number of plants have been installed in different ports 
of the world in which combinations of two or more of these 
types are utilised to meet special circumstances. 

The former class “A” may be sub-divided into three sub-divisions: — 

Type 1 .—Those in which the wagon is raised by being run or drawn 
on to an elevated staithe. 

Type 2. —Those in which the wagon is raised by an ordinary typo of 
portal crane after being placed on some kind of tray or platform. 

Type —Those in which the wagon with its load is raised by an hoist 
or elevator worked by hydraulic or electric power. 

Type 1 is shown on the attached diagram as figure “ Al.” It is parti¬ 
cularly suitablo when a high level staithe can easily be provided as for example 
by being levelled out of the side of a steep hill coming down to the water. 
Failing these conditions, the staithe must be constructed of masonry, metal 
or timber. The wagons may be emptied either by means of hopper doors 
if they are of this type or by being revolved in a cradle tipped sideways 
into a shoot. In both cases gravity is relied on to empty the coal down 
a shoot into the hold of a vessel. When the vessels are large sea-going 
steamers such as those employed in the Calcutta trade and when these are. 
floating on water but little lower than the quay level as in the Kidderpore 
Docks, this type is unsuitable for adoption and the more so as the amount 
of breakage is considerable. 

Type (2) .--This type is shown on the attached diagram as figure A (2), 
and it consists of a heavy pillar revolving on a built pedestal which has 
an archway large enough to pass shunting locomotives and wagons. The 
turning of the pillar and jib is effected by hydraulic cylinders and the lifting 
mechani!*m consists of an hydraulic cylinder with ram and multiplying- sheaths. 
There is also a tipping cylinder acting upon the tipping chain by which 
the rear end of the wagon is tipped up. Attached to the lift and tipping 
chain is a cradle for receiving coal trucks, of either end or bottom-opening 
door pattern, which fits into a seat placed on the rails at any point on the 
quay. The plant at Middlesborough has a lifting power of 15 to 80 tons 
and the maximum height of lift is 68 feet. This type is not in very general 
use and is believed not to have been adopted to any considerable extent 
within recent years. The amount of breakage is considerable and there is 
no special advantage connected with it. 

Type (■'?).—This type is shown os figure “ A (3)” on the diagram. Tips 
of this kind were recently installed at Immingham; they deal with end-tip 
or bottom door wagons of a gross weight of 30 tons, the dimensions of the 
wagon provided for being 25 feet long over buffers. The full wagons are 
drawn on to the cradle at the quay level and the empties are run off on an 
overhead viaduct. The hoists are operated hydraulically and the shoot is 
fitted with hinged doors at the nose end adjustable by chains. Those hoists 
are said to lift at the rate of 180 feet per minute with a pressure of 300 lbs. 
They have the advantage of discharging direct into a steamer and if only 
one hoist per berth is provided, are comparatively cheap but this means 
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that loading can only proceed at one hatch at a time and the hoists being 
very massive are often made immoveable, so that the steamer has to be 
moved to serve the different hatches. When loading into comparatively large, 
steamers, which would he high in the water when empty, tho breahago of 
coal must be considerable. 

D (1).—Crane and skip type. —This type is shown in the diagram under 
figure “ B l ” and consists in its simplest form, such as the “ Lewis- 
Hunter ” plant at Cardiff, of an arrangement for end-tipping the contents 
of a. 10-ton wagon (now being enlarged to 20 tons) into a steel box or 
skip which is put on board a steamer and lowered into the hold, and then 
cmpjtied by the opening out, of tho bottom of the skip. The cranes used 
may be sufficient in number to load at each hatch simultaneously and can 
be made to move along the quay to fit different steamers, and to minimise 
trimming. The “ Beckett ’’ type in use at the Kidderpore Hocks is a modified 
version of this plant; it was especially recommended by the Government 
Committee in 1901 to meet the conditions obtaining at Calcutta, namely,, 
the use of covered wagons, the use of wagons with larger loads of coal 
than could readily he handled in one skip load and a considerable proportion 
of dumped coal. Roughly speaking, the “ Beckett ” plant requires half 
the labour force of u berth using labour only, as the wagons when unloaded 
direct into the steamer arc emptied by coolie labour through an intermediate 
hopper into 5-ton skips which arc employed. 

Type R (.?).—Continuous Belt or Conveyor .—This type is shown under 
figure "B (2)”. With this type the wagon is emptied by being tipped 
endways or sideways into u steel hopper which feeds a receiving bolt which 
in turn either feeds direct through a shoot into the ship’s hold or transfers 
the coal to another belt, running along the quay, from which it is taken 
by two belts over the ship and down the shoot. The bolt may bo made of 
flexible steel or of a composition of canvas and rubber. The type of this 
plant manufactured by Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers at tho Kidderpore 
Docks was completed in 1914 but was not found acceptable to the trade and 
was difficult to operate owing to the inability of the railways to provide 
sufficient end-tipping open wagons on which its whole success depends. This 
plant manufactured by Messrs. Fraser and Chalmers at the Kidderpore 
to the belt and is not at present in use, as it is considered to involve a con¬ 
siderable amount of breakage. Other minor defects were experienced in the 
first instance but these could have been overcome. Snch plants are in use 
at Hull, Vert Talbot and South Africa. 

Type fi (3). — Overhead “ Gantry ” crane and skip. —This type is shown 
under figure “ B (3)” and consists of an overhead li Gantry ” on which runs 
an electrically operated lifting arrangement which can lift either from an open 
wagon or from a stock heap and then run over the steamer’s hatch, where 
it can he unloaded well down in the hold of the vessel. Provided there are 
as many gantry cranes as there are hatches, work can go on simultane¬ 
ously at all the hatches but it is difficult to move the transporters along 
the quay and it is not possible when loading direct from wagon to ship, 
completely to empty even open wagons by the grab. It is, however, far 
more suitable than any other type of plant for loading from a stock heap to 
the steamer. 
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STATEMENT J. 

17 (a). Statement shotting charges on coal. 


Year. 


1912-13 to 1915-16. 


'Shipping . 
Dumping . 
River Due 


1916-17. 


Shipping .... 
Dumping .... 
River Due 
War Surtax 

1917-18 to 1919-20. 
•Shipping .... 
Dumping .... 
River Due 
War Surtax 


1920-21. 


Shipping . 
Dumping . 
River Due 


1921-22 to 1923-24. 


Shipping . 
Dumping* 
River Due 


Cargo coal. 


Per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 
0 5 6 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 


0 5 0 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 

0 5 6 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 6 0 

0 5 6 
0 2 0 
0 6 0 


0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 8 0 



Per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 
0 5 6 


0 3 0 

0 5 6 

0 3 0 
0 1 0 

0 5 6 

0 3 0 
0 3 0 

0 5 6 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 


Rkmarks. 


1'Tom 1st April 
1916. 


Revised from 1st 
August 1917. 


River due re¬ 
vised from 1st 
April 1920. 


River due en¬ 
hanced from 
1st January 
1922. i 


Dumping charge has been suspended from 1st January 1924. 



Year. Wheat. I Seeds. ; Jute. ; Tea. [ lticc. Cotion. I Gunnies jMangane.se! IMg Iron. I Remarks. 
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0 10 0 I 1 0 0 "Rate of river due raised 
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Dumping 2 annas per ton bat Increased to 4 annas per ton from 1st September 1 921. 
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STATEMENT L. 


19 (a). Statement showing the total revenue derived from charges on coal. 


Year. 

Shipping, 

etc. 

River 

Due. 

War 

Surcharge. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1312-13 .... 

12,55,014 

9,56,381 


22,11,395 

1913-14 .... 

12,90,725 

9,52,764 


22,49,4S9 

1914-15 .... 

10,80,225 

8,18,790 


18,99,015 

1915-16 .... 

6,85,639 

5,41,784 


12,27,423 

1916-17 ; 

7,53,440 

5,06,306 

2,07,229 

15,26,975 

1917-16 .... 

3,79,884 

^67,331 

2,26,048 

8,73,203 

1918-19 .... 

4,85,580 

3,31,507 

4,41,485 

12,58,672 

1919-20 .... 

7,92,651 

5,33,459 

7,42,945 

20,09,058 

1920-21 .... 

10,02,408 

11,96,562 


21,98,970 

1921-22 .... 

7,15,267 

7,58,044 

• . 

14,73,311 

1922-23 .... 

5,48,239 

6,9S,966 

• • 

12,47,205 

1923-24 .... 

5,6S,527 

S,14,514 

Sir 

Tjjil 

M 1 


13,83,041 


i 


i 

) 

i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

i 
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STATEMENT M. 


19 (6). St ale went showing the total revenue derived f frc?n charges on ex'po’rts 

other than coal. 


Year, 

Shipping, 

etc. 

1 

River 1 

Due. 1 

I 

War 

Surcharge. 

Total. 





P.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1912-13 


• 

• 

12,74.725 

8,99,118 i 


21,73,843 

1913-14 


■ 

• 

10,72,476 

6,78,437 | 


17,50,913 

1914-15 




10,11,025 

6,35,896 j 

1,37,914 

16,84,835 

1915-16 

• • 



12,28,915 

6,79,144 i 

9,02,890 

27,10,949 

1916-17 




12,68,023 

5,40,020 [ 

8,57,434 

26,65,477 

1917-18 

* t 



10,24,242 

4,77,18S 1 

13,30,450 

28,31,880 

1918-19 

« • 



9,77,448 

5,14,481 , 

19,46,460 

34,38,389 

1919-20 

• • 

• 


11,40,125 

5,87,239 1 

17,98,362 

35,31,726 

1920-21 

» ■ 



12,50,300 

16,85,744 \ 

. . 

29,30,044 

1921-22 

» • 

♦ 

• 

12,43,963 

20,16,016 i 

. . 

32,60,579 

1922-23 

• a 

• 

• 

17,94,393 

28,17,374 1 

nri 1 

• . 

46,11,767 

1923-24 

' * 



19,69,003 

34,02,931 ! 

i 

1 

’ * 

54,31,934 


i i 
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STATEMENT “ N.” 

statement showing the total terminal charges levied from the forwarding 
Railways on coal and other commodities. 


Coal . ♦ 

Other commodities 


• 

* 

. 

. 4,59,600 

. 1,42,854 

Coal 

Other commodities 

• 

1013-14. 

• 

• 

. 4,39,254 

. 1,43,975 

Coal . 

Other commodities 

• 

1914-15. 

• 

• 

4,04,855 
. 1,31,225 

Coal , 

Other commodities 

• 

WUS- 

■ 

• 

3,05,580 
. 1,91,959 

Coal 

Other commodities 


1016-17. 

• 

• 

. 3,91,010 

. 1,70,601 

Coal . 

Other commodities 

• 

1917-13. 

• 

• 

. 2,40,820 

1,62,208 

Coal 

Other commodities 

• 

1918-19. 

• 

■ 

. 2,88,738 

1,87,127 

Coal 

Other commodities 

• 

1919-20. 

•• 


. 4,65,942 

. 2,44,426 

Coal 

Other commodities 

• 

1920-21. 

• 

• 

. 8,51,227 

. 2,49,347 

Coal . 

Other commodities 

• 

1921-22. 

• 

• 

5,59,609 
. 3,42,163 

Coal . 

■Other commodities 

• 

1922-23. 

• 

■ 

. 7,18,359 

. 0,75,184 

Coal 


1923-24. 



. 7,39,088 


Other commodities ....... 8,02,149 
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T. H. ELDERTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman, Port Commissioners, 
Calcutta, and W. A. BURNS, Esq., Traffic Manager, 

Port Commissioners. 

(Oral evidence — 24 th January 1925.) 

1. Shipment and bunker ooal handled at the docks.— Mr. Klderton .—As 
xegurds statement A tlie figures represent the coal passing over our jetties 
and coal loaded overside in stream. They include any bunker and cargo coal 
loaded into ocean-going steamers from Shalimar and Howrah. Our figures 
do not show how much came from Howrah and how much from Shalimar, or 
the quantities of bunker coal for river-steamers, launches, etc., shipped from 
these depots, it is possible that the total shipments from TTowrah and from 
Shalimar could he obtained from the Collector of Customs or the Director 
Genera! of Commercial Intelligence. 

We have, not got any figures regarding the total quantities of coal loaded 
overside during calendar years prior to 1917. I may explain that we keep 
our figures by the financial year, and we have not got details prior to 1917 
from which to work out the figures for calendar years. 1 can furnish tho 
Committee with figures l'or the financial years from 1912-13 onwards. 

The discrepancy between the Port Commissioners’ figure of 612,000 tons 
for bunker coal in 1923 and the figure of 606,000 given both by the Indian 
Mining Association and the Director General of Commercial Intelligence may 
be due to slight differences in the periods covered. 1 believe tho Customs 
month for statistical purposes is the 26th of one calendar month to the 25th 
of the following month inclusive, whereas our statistics ore kept according to 
the dates we recover our charges. 

(To 31 r. Lcoye .)—We recover our charges for bunker coal on statements 
given by shippers and these statements are checked by comparison with the 
Customs daily lists. 

i. Taking over of loaded coal wagons from the Railways and sorting 
for coal berths.-- (it It. Banerjee’t question*). — 31r. Burns .—As regards the 
time taken to sort and shunt the wagons to different coal berths 1 think it 
would be best to explain the whole method in which we handle East Indian 
Railway coal trains. Wc receive them from the Eastern Bengal Raiway on 
to lines 10, 9, 8, and 7. After that they are drawn forward on to the 
shunting grid where the wagons are broken up. The wagons after sorting 
are then pushed forward through the grid into the coal berths, either to the 
mechanical or to the hand labour berths. 

Before tho trains are drawn forward to the shunting grid they have first 
to be jointly examined by the carriage staiF but simultaneously the traffic staff 
take the numbers of tho wagons and chalk them for their various destinations 
according to the shippers’ orders. On the average breaking up takes li 
hours while examining and chalking and number taking take about half an 
hour or at the very most one hour. 

Shoving the wagons back to the coal berths would take only half an hour 
or so if they could go straight through; but they may have to wait in an 
intermediate grid for some time till the coal berth is cleared; how long depends 
on the time taken to release the wagons already at the berth. We cannot 
give detailed figures for each stage of this work but we accept the statement 
of the East Indian Railway that the average time is 1, 2 days for the com- 
plete turn-round. 

I may mention that in our reply to Question o (ft) we took each 100 wagons 
quite casually: you will see that a large number of them wero returned within 
24 hours. 

'Note. —Mr. Bancrjee who was absent owing to illness had sent in his 
questions in waiting. 

’VOL. lit. n 
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The cheek exercised to see that the statements put in by the staff as to 
the time taken by the wagons is actually correct is an examination of the 
statements each morning by the General Yard Superintendent. The time 
taken in breaking up the train is watched very carefully in my office, but if 
the delay is at the berths you cannot blame the people at the intermediate 
grids for not getting the wagons through more quickly. 

(To Mr. Lef/rje .)—The clialk-marking is done according to the shippers' 
orders which might refer either to the berth at which the wagons are to be 
placed or to a diversion to another steamer These shippers’ orders are really 
those given by the Coal Superintendent overnight, according to the latest 
information which he has received from the shippers. 

The Coal Superintendent is Mr. Pyster, an officer on Its. 1,000 per month. 
His work is chieily dealing with coal but be also has to watch the manganese 
and the hides depot. As regards his being of Officers Grade we have no hard' 
and fast division as to grades. He is undoubtedly a superior officer and 1 
occupied the posL myself at one time. 

The Coal Superintendent has liis own Inspectors hut he is able to give 
instructions to the yard foremen. These foremen are under the orders of the 
Yard Superintendent: this officer draws slightly' higher pay than the Coal 
Superintendent rising to a maximum of Its. 1,350. The Yard Superinten¬ 
dent would do what the Coal Superintendent wanted as regards coal, and 
there is the same idea all through : if a reasonable order is given by the 
Coal Superintendent the Yard Master would obey it as a matter of course 
without reference to the Yard Superintendent. There is no friction between 
the two sides. 

It is absolutely correct to snv that the check exercised in my office is 
based upon the check of the stock in hand. The stock in hand is checked by 
stock-takers who are Indians on Ils. 100. There are two of them in the* 
East Junction Yard and two in the West Junction Yard. We huvo several 
times had a surprise check and a comparison of the results shown by these 
stock-takers, and we have found that their figures were accurate within a. 
small margin. 

(To Mr. Sfvait-WiUiams .)—The fact that there is a railway carriage 
examiner at the dock junction and also a Loco. Foreman ensures an automatic 
check: if the returns by our staff were fudged they could not be fudged for 
long: the railway results would show them up. 

Another point is that the yards at the docks are so close together that an 
officer going round the docks would at once notice if anything were badly 
wrong with the wagon returns. 

C. Average turn-round of wagons, —As regards the figure in statement 
F for “ average turning round per wagon hours,” the reason why the figure- 
tor the Eastern Bengal Railway is higher than for the other two railways is- 
that a larger percentage of their wagons are back-loaded and also that their 
empties are never returned to East Dock Junction before back-loading. 

^fr. Klilr.rton .—The apparent discrepancy between our figure of 39 hours- 
and the East Indian Railway' figure of 12 days is due to the latter figure 
referring only' to coal-wagons. Similarly in our reply to 5 (/>) our remark 
that the bulk of the wagons are returned within 24 hours refers to coal-wagons. 
The reason why coal-wagons are returned more quickly are that most of them 
are returned empty. 

7. Improvement in lay-out at the docks _ Mr. Burn -The improve¬ 

ments in facilities to which we refer in our written reply are as follows. At 
the hand-labour berths Tip to 3 years ago the service line was the third from 
the water and if we wished to place wagons at, say, 15 berth we had to dis¬ 
turb the shipment work of berths 18 and 17 and 16. IVe have now put in an 
additional shipping line on the water’s edge and we have moved the service 
line next to the dump so when we want to put in fresh wagons along the- 
service line we do not have to disturb the work of shipping coal on the four 
shipment lines. 
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Besides these we have remodelled the shipment lines behind berths 19 and 
20 so as to serve the Beckett plant more efficiently. 

Another improvement is at the bottle neck, where we have altered the 
arrangements so as to allow the reception, breaking up and departure of 
trains to go on simultaneously; with this exception only that we cannot draw 
out wagons for breaking up and receive a train simultaneously. 

Mr. Elder)on.— As regards the costs of these improvements so far as 1 
remember the alterations at the labour berths cost Li lakhs. 

Mr. Ennis.- As regards the contemplated improvements we have a sepa¬ 
rate plan showing them in detail. At present there, is a single neck to the 
grid for breaking up the wagons and so it is possible to work only one engine 
there at a time. Our plan provides for two grids with two necks which will 
enable two engines t,o work simultaneously. In addition we propose to give 
direct connection between East Dock Junction and Maekinnon. Mackenzie's 
Garden Beach depot as well as direct connection between their depot and 
West Dock Junction and vice. vena. Besides that we propose to put in addi¬ 
tional stabling yards for the mechanical berths, and that will allow these 
subsidiary stabling lines to be used for stabling manganese ore wagons, al¬ 
though they are not primarily meant for manganese ore wagons. 

It is not easy to say how much of the total of 5^ lakhs to be spent or. these 
improvements can be considered as being spent for the benefit of coal alone 
but I think we can sav that the expenditure, is mainly for the coal berths. 
The new extensions giving stabling accommodation for 193 wagons are entirely 
for coal. The other extensions for over-flow stabling from Id to IS berths are 
almost entirely for coal-—a little would be for manganese. Then the two grids 
for the breaking up of trains will quicken the breaking up of coal trains and 
will allow a free flow of wagons from the breaking-up lines to Maekinnon, 
Mackenzie’s jetty direct instead of their having to get there by a round-about 
route. Also wagons from West Dock Junction intended for Messrs. Maekinnon, 
Mackenzie's jetty will go direct instead of having to go into East Jock Junc¬ 
tion and thence to this jetty. On the other hand the lines will also be used 
by wagons of general cargo going to King George's Dock and the Garden 
Beach berths, and so far the scheme does benefit general cargo. But mainly 
it is a coal scheme. 

(To Mr. Legye.) —Ii benefits coal to have general cargo taken round by 
the avoiding line. 

Mr. Elde.rton.- 1 may remark that all these improvements will not be 
carried out at once. 

(.1/r. Banerjee’s question.) — Mr. Eiderfon. —The proposed large marshalling 
yard opposite Kalighat station for which land has been acquired is an en¬ 
tirely different matter. The original idea was to shift the Dock Junction 
out that wav but now there is a new scheme which is to be discussed with the 
Bail ways and the Railway Board. This new dock-junction scheme will not 
come on for certainly 5 and probably 10 or 15 years. When the new docks 
have been extended greatly, the present junction will not be able to serve 
both docks; so the new yard is intended first to supplement and eventually 
to supplant the present dock junction. 

(To Mr. Eeijgc .)— Mr. Burns.- -We do not intend to improve facilities by 
any additional works besides those, mentioned above. The additions and alter¬ 
ations already contemplated will meet any increase in coal traffic. 

.Mr. Ehhrlon .—Up to 'at least pre-war traffic that is, 

8. Provision of turntables or traversers at coal berth sidings.— 

MV. lilderton .—The reason why we say that traversers would not facilitate 
the removal of unloaded coal wagons is that at present we use the four front 
lines ns loaded lines, but if wo adopt the proposal we should have to alternate 
loaded lines and empty lines. Besides we space out the wagons for the con¬ 
venience of the coolies loading from the four lines of wagons as well as from 
•the dumps: so we should have to put in traversers (turn-tables are out of the 
question) at frequent intervals. The object of the proposal is, I suppose, to 
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prevent the delaying of all the wagons alongside a ship because the unloading 
of one wagon has got behind hand : but that is a mere matter of labour super¬ 
vision and it should be easy to see that all the wagons are unloaded more or 
less at the same rate. Even if you got out an empty wagon you could not 
get hack a loaded one into its place. 

Mr. Burns. —14 to 16 wagons would be affected and there ar.e four shipping 
lines at each berth. All four lines can be worked at once hut not all the 
wagons on each line. We never have a large enough labour supply for that. 

Mr. Elderton.- —You will see from the plan of the berths that it is quite 
easy to get out all the empties at one time from each berth even if the other 
berths are being used. We take out each rake of wagons from a line as fast 
as they are all emptied. 

9. Demurrage. — Mr. Elderton.- —I think the reason why the demurrage 
rate payable by the Commissioners to the Railways was fixed at 1 anna 8 pies 
per hour for a four-wheeled wagon is as follows:—Under our old agreements 
we paid one pie per ton of the actual carrying capacity of the wagon per 
hour. Under the present agreements demurrage is not paid on individual 
wagons and it was therefore necessary to have a fixed rate per wagon. 20 
tons was taken as the carrying capacity and the old rate applied. 

(Mr. Banerjee’s question.)—Mr. Burns. —We have clauses in our coal agree¬ 
ment with our labour contractors under which we can make them pay 
demurrage if we incur it to the railways. The demurrage is charged when 
there is delay in unloading wagons. But when the results on the whole are 
good and when the question of demurrage arises only for a few wagons, we 
do not in fact recover anything from the contractors: but we put the posi¬ 
tion before them every mouth and remind them of the letter of the agreement. 

11. Coal berths and mechanical appliances _ Mr. Elderton.—The reason 

Why the Beckett plant is being used mainly for manganese ore and only very 
slightly for coal is one of policy. W 7 e thought there might be an increase in 
coal exports and so we loaded the coal at the coolie berths in order to give the 
labourers something to do. If wc had used No. 20 berth entirely for coal 
there would have been less work for the coolies and some of the labour force 
would have been disbanded. With fluctuating exports, it will always be best 
to do some of the work by hand, and we must give Messrs. Bird & Go. a 
chance of keeping their labour together. If now there should be an increase 
in the export of coal we could spare l^rd of the Beckett plants for coal hut 
there would have to be an increase of at least 600,000 tons before there would 
be sufficient work to justify our considering the installation of another Beckett 
plant with tipplers. The capacity of such a plant would be about 600,000 tons 
a .year, and mechanical plant cannot pay unless it is fully employed. The 
installation of additional plant would increase the charges on all coal exported 
unless it was kept continually working. 

(Mr. Banerjee’s question.)—Mr. Elderton. — It is not correct to say that the 
wire-ropes on the skips of the Beckett plant are not long enough to reach to 
the bottom of the hold. I do not know the grounds on which the Indian 
Mining Federation made the statement. We supply the plant with ropes of 
adequate length and if any portion of the rope goes wrong we do not cut it 
but scrap the whole. (To Mr. Stuart-Williams.) —The plant has been working 
for 20 years but I have heard of no complaints on this score until the last few 
months. We can certainly undertake to ensure that the tubs are lowered to 
the bottom of the hold. 

Mr, Elderton. —I do not understand how any witness could have said 
that if there was a vessel at each of the coal berths only 500 tons could be 
loaded per day at each under present conditions. If no additions were made 
to the present labour force this might be correct, but it would only be necessary 
to recruit more men. 

Mr. Burns. —As regards the number of days taken to load steamers^ it 
must be remembered that the size of the average cargo boat taking coal at 
Calcutta has increased recently. If you leave out ships taking less than 4.000 
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tons, then j-on will find the average running to about 8,000 tons per ship as 
against 5 to 6 thousand in pre-war times. It now takes eight or nine days 
to load a ship of that kind. In December out of 17 steamers that loaded coal 
10 were large ones such as I have mentioned. They loaded at the rate of 900 
tons a day. 

Mr. EUlcrtun .—We admit that this is slow work but it is due to supply 
trouble. The coal comes down neither regularly enough nor quickly enough 
To load 1,500 tons a day means that we must have a good wagon supply. T 
should not admit that this slow work reflects discredit on tile port for it is not 
the fault of the port authorities. But it is probably quite true that the 
slow loading does affect the ships’ willingness to take contracts at Calcutta. 

14. Best type Of mechanical appliances. — Mr. FAdcrton. -With reference 
to the suggestion at the end of our reply to this question that a small technical 
sub-committee should be appointed to investigate the best type of mechanical 
plant for local conditions, I personally do not consider that any railway repre¬ 
sentative would be useful on the committee unless he were an Agent or a 
Member of the Kailway Board capable of speaking with authority on the two 
railway questions which would he of importance namely type of wagon and 
regularity of wagon supply. My own opinion is that the committee is not 
needed at present but that it should be appointed before any plant is put in 
when the time comes to take up this proposal. I agree that it might be useful 
to have the opinions of the committee on record. 

Mr. Elderton .—As regards the general complaint that Calcutta is back¬ 
ward in the provision of mechanical loading appliances for coal, I would say 
that it is a question of cost. With our conditions of supply, coolies aro 
cheaper than mechanical plant per ton of coal shipped. If more mechanical 
plant is wanted by the Trade they will have to pay higher charges. It is 
possible that the advantages they would derive from quicker loading would 
make it worth their while to pay us more. I should mention that 19 and 20 
berths are only partially mechanical. Side-tipplers for the wagons would be 
required to make them really mechanical berths. 

Supposing we had no difficulties in regard to the regular arrivals of 
suitable wagons, the maximum wc would handle with one Beckett plant would 
be 4,500 tons a day. The most that we have ever done with the Beckett plant 
was 5,100 tons in 27 hours hut this was working under pressure and the rate 
could not be kept up. A conservative rate would be 3,000 tons per day. 

Mr. Burns .—We would handle an eight thousand ton steamer in three or 
four days without any difficulty. 

Mr. Elclr.rlon .—As regards the rate at which we could load at the coolie 
berths supposing that we had no difficulties in the supply of wagons, we could 
manage 1,500 tons at each berth per day. That would give us a total maxi¬ 
mum of 16,000 tons per day allowing for the use of ljrd Beckett plants or 
over four million tons in the year as contrasted with- our pre-war figures of 
three million tons excluding bunker coal. As regards this figure of three 
million tons we always quote our figures by financial years, and taking finan¬ 
cial years we passed the three million ton mark in 1912-13, 1913-14, and 1920- 
21. Most of the bunker coal is loaded overside from boats and the Port 
Commissioners have nothing to do with that. I should like to remark that 
in our reply to Question 11 we referred to ten coal berths as being in com¬ 
mission : this number is exclusive of the Garden Beach berth. This berth is 
really a part of the Kidderpore Docks but it is worked by Messrs. Maokinnon, 
Mackenzie A Co., although the property of the Port Commissioners. Last 
financial year they handled 338,000 tons of coal, bunker and shipment, and 
this year their figure will be greater : so Garden Beach handles a very consider¬ 
able amount of coal. It would not be correct to say that Garden Beach was 
an addition to the facilities of Calcutta. It is rather an improvement in 
those facilities. Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie A Co., formerly shipped coal 
at a private jetty belonging to them known as Brace Bridge Ball jetty, but this 
jetty was acquired by the Commissioners in connection with the King 
George's Dock scheme, and the new coal jetty was provided instead. 
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(To Mr. limy .)—We keep a permanent staff of coolies for the Beckett plant. 
It is true that the. supply of labour in Calcutta fluctuates, and that at times 
our labour contractors have had difficulties in recruiting especially in May. 
In my opinion with the present amount of coal being shipped two mechanical 
berths are more than sufficient. When exports reach two million toils a year, 
it will be a question for the trade to decide whether they prefer mechanical 
loading or coolie loading and whether they are prepared to pay for the former. 

Mr. Eldcrton. I do not quite know what is meant by the suggestion 
that there should be a storage bin in Calcutta. There would be no advan¬ 
tage in having such a bin, seeing that we have ground on which to stack, un¬ 
less the coal is to be. loaded by mechanical plant. There is no provision for a 
storage bin in connection with the mechanical plant that we favour. I may 
remark that a bin would be useless unless there was pooling and the qualities 
of Indian coal are so variable that it is hard to see what advantage a bin 
would offer in Calcutta. 

15. Breakage.— Mr. Burns. —We do not favour the provision of shoots 
because they would delay loading. Slower work would result from the neces¬ 
sity of continually shifting the shoot as the coal is heaped up in the hold of 
the vessel and possibly more trimming would be needed. With coolies throw¬ 
ing the coal straight into the hold a certain amount of trimming can auto¬ 
matically be secured by covering up part of the hatchway at a time. The 
suggestion that the coal gould be trimmed if you had a number of shoots point¬ 
ing towards different parts of the hold would not solve our difficulty, because 
you would have to move them fairly often. Something might be done if yon 
had a small shoot with a rotating gear, but that would, 1 think, entail consi¬ 
derable cost and require frequent adjusting, 

Mr. Eldcrton. —We do not know any type of shoot which seems suitable. 
That would be a matter which might be taken up by the suggested technical 
sub-committee. 

Mr. Burns. —We did as a matter of fact try shoots in 1910-11, but (to 
Mr. Bray) 1 agree that the experiment was not on a proper scale to bo 
decisive. 

18. Variations in charges on coal. Mr. Eldcrton .—The figure of -/K/6 
shown as received from the trade in 1923-111 includes besides the shipping 
charge miscellaneous charges for dumping, removals from berth to berth, 
night work, etc. This figure was obtained by dividing the total receipts by 
the total tonnage. 

20. Terminals. — Mr. Eldcrton .—The reason why we do not include the 
terminal charges in our statement J is because they are given in a Separate 
■statement later (Statement N). It was thought having regard to Questions 17 
and 20 that separate statements were required. T think that all the charges 
on coal should he considered together, and it would have suited my argument 
to have shown them in one statement. 

21. Possibility of reducing charges.— .1/?-. Eldcrton. —Before tlie terminal 
was increased from 2 pies to 4- pies per mauud the Port Commissioners' railway 
work was run at a big loss. The loss is now only slight. Our income from 
railway work in 1923-24, the last completed financial year,* amounted to 
Rs. 31,69,090, and our revenue expenditure to Rs. 24,53,000, a difference of 
Rs. 10,16,000. Against this there has to be met the fixed charges on capital 
expenditure amounting to Rs. 8,19,000 at 6 per cent, on Rs. 141,60,000 and 
a share of the cost of general control. This share would amount to Rs. 3,60,000 
if the total cost was divided in the proportion the revenue expenditure on 
the railway bears to similar expenditure on other portions of the Commis¬ 
sioners’ work. This calculation does not take into account the value of the 
land used by the railway. 

It would be a very complicated matter to divide the railway expenditure 
up between coal and other commodities at the Docks, but the railway work 
is cheaper although the same terminal of 4 pies per maund is charged on 
everything. According to a rough estimate we are making a profit of two 
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annas a ton out of the terminal on coal. On the other hand shipping is 
costing us about 11 annas a ton against our receipt of 8 annas per ton, wlien 
hxed charges on capital expenditure and overhead expenses are taken into 
account, so that there is a loss of about .‘1 annas per ton. Tt is correct that 
n-e also get the river due on coal, but more than half the total river duo 
collected on all goods goes to meet the losses on the Port and Port Approaches 
Departments where very heavy expenditure is incurred on dredging, lighting 
and surveying the river. This loss must be put at Rs. 32 lakhs a vear in¬ 
cluding fixed charges on capital, and I estimate the share parable by coal at 
Rx. ,4 lakhs whereas it pays river due amounting to Rs. 81 lakhs leaving a 
margin of less than one anna per ton which is insufficient to meet the 
net„ loss on railway and shipping apart from a share of the other 
general expenses of the Port. Coal is now not only giving no profit but it is 
not really paying its way. In 1912-13 coal was by far our most important 
export. Wow it has lost a lot of it« importance. 

At Shah mar we only levy two pies per mamid on coal which is the same 
rate as is charged by the Railways at the Howrah dep&t. The reason why the 
rate is less than at the Docks is because the work done there is cheaper and 
also we. have always given preferential treatment to bunker coal at this depot, 
lie once estimated the cost at 21 pies per maund, but owing to our not hav¬ 
ing complete records of the capital expenditure on railway apart from other 
capital expenditure at Shalimar, we accepted the rate of 2 pies per maund. 

It we were presented with a choice between spending 5J lakhs on improving 
facilities and now giving a reduction of charges on coal, I would reply that 
the interest and sinking fund charges on Rs. 51 lakhs do not amount to half 
an anna per tun on the coal shipped. In any case we shall not spend the 
whole Rs. 51 lakhs on improvements all at once, and a portion of the scheme 
must he carried out anyhow for the King George’s Dock. 

(To 1/,-. J}mi/.)_Tn working out the amount that coal ought to contribute 
to the loss on Port and Port Approaches, I based the calculations on tonnage 
ana not on value. 

(.Ur. Bnnerjee’s question .)—The question whether there have been such 
improvements in the coal dock ns to justify the increase in the river dues is 
hardly a fair one. The river dues are a toll payable by all merchandise for 
tne benefit or the port as a whole; they pay amongst other things for the 
river facilities which coal enjoys the same as othpr commodities Vie arc 
now- doing much more in the way of lighting and dredging the river than wo 
used to do. For example we now have three large dredgers for work in the 
Port Approaches whereas we only had two before 1919 and one before 1913 
The river due on cargo coal is only half what it is on other commodities 
excepting manganese ore, 


(Mr. Ban$ quMtitm .)—There is no proposal to have special accommoda¬ 
tion m King George’s Dock for jute and tea. The dock will be for General 
goods. VVe have just decided to revise our charges in order to build up a 
reserve fund with the hope that no further increase will he needed when 
King George s Dock is opened. At present we are meeting the interest on the 
capital cost of the King George’s Dock from capita] but as soon ns the ^ock 
opens we must start paying the interest from revenue. The Port Commits 
si oners decoded to increase the charges on tea as it is not now paviim its fair 
share, to raise slightly the charges against ships, and to increase the river due 
by four annas a toll in the case of all imports and exports except coal 
manganese ore and possibly pig iron. 


(Mr. Jiancrjr.K'x finest ion .)—It is possibly not entirely correct to sav that 
the terminal charges were imposed to meet the cost of the railway system 
When the Port Commissioners are short of money (and it must be remembered 
that they do not work to make any profit) they “look round to see where they 
can raise the extra amount needed with the least inconvenience to trade 
They do not necessarily try to make each section of their work self-supporting. 
T have shown that with the present tormina! charges we make no profit If 
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three million tons a year of coal wero exported T admit we should make a big 
profit, If »e now reduced the charges on coal other trades would have to 
bear the expense. If a reduction would result in bigger shipments in tlio 
future and more total income, it would be good business to make the reduc¬ 
tion. it is a point on which the Port Commissioners might think it worth 
while to gamble. 

(dir. Banerjee's question .')--As regards statement “ N,” the diminution in 
the receipts from coal as compared with the. receipts from other commodities 
is due not only xo the decrease in the amount of coal shipped but also to in¬ 
creases in other commodities, particularly manganese ore and pig iron. We 
have doubled the terminals on all commodities. Before 19‘22, they were ‘2 
pies a maund, as they were on coal also, hut then they were put up to 4- pies. 
The whole of this charge is borne by the Railways as regards other commodi¬ 
ties, hut the extra two pies on coal they have passed on to the trade. 

(To .1 fr. Legge.) -1 do not think wo can apply the principle of not charging 
more than traffic can bear to this question of tlie terminal charges on export 
coal; in my view we must take the charges on export coal as a whole. Wo 
charge coal lower shipping charges and less river due. I think tlie charge is 
a bit high if we take the terminal facilities alone into consideration but 
before reducing it .you must consider the other receipts and expenditure. Tho 
Railways always used to pay the whole of the terminals, The probable reason 
why they could not pass on to the trade the extra terminal on other commo¬ 
dities was that competition prevented it. They had to think of the possibility 
of the commodities going to other ports: as regards coal they thought there 
was uo competition and they could make the trade pay. 

The two annas difference ill the river due on bunker and cargo coal is a 
special concession to bunker coal. At one time there was no river due on 
bunker coal like ships’ stores, and when we did impose the charge we made a. 
concession. The charge practically amounts to a charge against the ship. If 
the river duo on cargo coal was brought down to 6 annas a ton we should 
make no reduction in the charge on bunker coal. 

2H. Departmental control of labour at docks. — (Mr. Bnnenee’s question ).— 
It is correct to say that wc have recently installed cooly lines at some cost 
but they are not large enough to house all the labour. Also the last lines 
built were for No. 1 dock and not for coal labour at all. 

(Hr. Banerjee’s question .)—I would answer the question why we do not 
resort to mechanical loading if we have trouble with manual labour by saying 
that we have not much trouble with manuul labour : we have occasionally had 
trouble but on the whole Bird & Co. have done us well. 

24. Opening of steamer berths.- We refer to the results of six days’ 
notice as satisfactory because the coal begins to arrive a day or two before the 
time that the ships are placed at the berth. 

Mr. Burns. —This proves that if the despatching and railway arrangements 
were satisfactory we could get down the coal with no more than six days’ 
notice. 

Mr. Tihlerton .— By opening a berth we mean that railways can hook to it. 

Mr. Burns .—I do not think that we have given less than six days although 
die witnesses have referred to 4 days’ notice being sometimes given. 

Mr. Elderton.- The objection to opening the berths earlier is that some 
coal would coine down too soon and then we should have to hold back wagons 
or dump, both of which courses are objectionable. 

26. Objection* to dumping, —We do allow dumping and without charge, 
and it is not correct to say that we artificially put obstacles in the way of 
dumping in order to evade our promise not to charge for it. It is a fact 
that we are not doing as much dumping as we did and our staff, specially 
the junior members, have a tendency to avoid dumping if they can out of a 
sense of loyalty to the Commissioners, but whether we should dump or not is 
purely a matter for us to docide. If we do not dump we run the risk of 
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demurrage which may be more than the cost of dumping. Tt makes no differ¬ 
ence to the exporter whether we keep the coal in the wagons or on the ground. 

The argument of the coal trade is that, so long as the wagons are coming 
down slowly we ought to open stations early and allow coal to lie dumped. This 
is not without justification hut in my opinion if we open stations earlier and 
dump wo ought to re-imposo the dumping charges, for if we do not there will 
be always a feeling that we are avoiding dumping in order to save cost. 

As to the suggestion that we should reduce the terminals and increase the 
dumping charges; in the old days we used to dump one third of the coal and 
that would mean a reduction of one anna a tou on the whole amount; hut as 
wagons are arriving now we would need very much more than one third of 
the coal on the ground if we wove to get quick loading and we do think that 
it is a bad method of loading and it makes mechanical loading impossible. 
We could quote cases in which more than one half of the coal was dumped; 
but usually heavy dumping is due to ships having been delayed. 

(To Mr. Kray.) —It is not correct to say that wc have changed our policy 
as to the opening of stations since the charges on dumping were removed. 

(Mr. Burns.)- -The decision when stations will be opened is left to the 
Coal Superintendent, subject to my intervention. It is a thing that is easily 
checked. 

Mr. FAd.erion.--ln the old days there may have been less than six days’ 
notice given when wc got short notice of the arrival of the ship. 

(To Mr. L<‘uye.) — Mr. Burns.—As regards the danger that if a preferential 
wagon supply were given to export coal there might ho over-indenting for 
wagons by the collieries, the Port Commissioners could certainly givo the 
railways information about how much coal was to be loaded on each ship. They 
did not do this in pre-war days but they did ii throughout the war when 
control was on. The system worked well and practically no surplus came down. 

(To Mr. J.«o ok .)—dir. Fldcrton .— As regards the allegation by Mr. Pattin- 
son that there is a continual fight between the Port Commissioners and the 
shippers as to dumping, I can only say that the allegation is not correct. 

27. Coal depots at Howrah and Shalimar— (Mr. Ban-mice's question.)— 
Mr. Fide rion .— We shall extend the pontoons at the depot and the gangways 
out to deeper water. The extension of the sidings will moan a lot of reclama¬ 
tion on the river side, and to push forward the depots to deep water like 
this would take a long time. If we buy a new dredger as we are considering 
it would hasten reclamation. It is quite true that at low water cargo boats 
have to be put between the shore and the barge which is being loaded. It is 
a silting shore, 

28. Rents charged for coal depots_ (Mr. Banerjet’s question.) — Although the 

statement shows the rates of rent as i: since 1912 ” these rates had been in 
force since 1908. Although there has been an increase of 350 per cent, in the 
rates, the value of laud elsewhere has increased by more since 1908. It is 
true that there was a land-boom in 1920, but I do not consider the rates then 
fixed are now excessive. Also you ought really to take the charges on bunker 
coal us n whole and bunker coal gets preference: for instance, there is a 
toll, of previously 2 annas and now 4 annas per ton, on all goods passed over 
the Commissioners’ other inland vessels wharves but we do not charge this 
toll at Shalimar. Besides that the rent does not merely cover the use of 
land : we provide landing stages. 

As regards the specific cases of excessive increase quoted by the Indian 
Mining Association, their figures were wrong because they included munici¬ 
pal taxes, both owner’s and occupier’s, whereas the Port Commissioners pay 
the owner’s share. The maximum increase in rent was 150 per cent, except 
in the case of Messrs. Maokinnon, Mackenzie & Co.’s depot which was pre¬ 
viously held by them on a long lease at lower rates : when this lease fell in 
they were charged the full current rates and therefore the increase in their 
case was more than 150 per cent. 
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e based the increases on market rates. Tivo or three years ago we had 
•many applicants tor these depots, but 1 am not certain that we should have 
them row. 

the Port Commissioners have a bunker coal depot of their own at Shalimar 
through which we pass about .’>0,000 tons a year. If we paid rent at the same 
lutes as our tenants the whole rent charge would amount to only 1-S auu.is 
per ton, which is a very small amount for storage. IVe cannot reduce our 
terminal charge at Shalimar because costs have gone up and moreover the old 
rate of one pie a maund did not really cover the cost. 

(To Mr. lira?/.) —T do not agree that the rents are not charged on the 
correct market value of the land. The fact that we can get tenants at the 
rates which we fixed shows that they are reasonable. Otherwise people could 
go elsewhere. It is only right that tenants should pay for the facilities pro¬ 
vided at the depots and for tlie advantage of being close to shipping. 

1 cannot say with certainty that Calcutta Property generally has gone up 
150 per cent. : but it must be remembered that we are taking present values 
as against those in 1008 and much of the Commissioners’ own property, for 
instance the Strand Bank lands, has certainly appreciated to that extent, in 
my opinion, the rates were unduly low in 1008 and so even with the 150 per 
cent, increase they are not unreasonable now. If the value of land fell, 
l suppose we should he forced to bring down onr rents. As regards the sitgges- 
uion that the rents were fixed not oil the value of the. land but in consideration 
of the Port Commissioners’ financial requireriJents, it is so far correct that at 
that time the general revision of charges after the war was under consideration 
and the Port Commissioners laid down that the first step was to get tho 
market value for their land. There is no feature about the coal depots 
that enables us to fix the rent at any figure that we please apart from the 
amenities of the site, 1 would repeat that the whole rent charge in our 
own case amounts to less than two annas a ton. (To Mr. Leyje.)—l point to 
the fact that the tenants do not go elsewhere to show that our land is worth 
the rates charged. (To Sir liajrndra Sail, Moohc-rjet:.)— The increase in 
rents was the policy of the Commissioners and was not done merely by their 
executive officers. All these rents were fixed by the Commissioners at a meet¬ 
ing in the first instance and the Commissioners considered the protests which 
came in afterwards and confirmed the increases. I shall send copies of the 
correspondence with the Indian Mining Association to the. Committee. (To 
Mr. Tiatieijee’s question.) —T am not in favour of the suggestion that every 
depot-holder should bo given some frontage on the river. In this connection 
1 may say that a lot of coal stored at Shalimar is not bunker coal, but. coal 
for local consumption. T believe that this is largely the case with the tenants 
of back depots and that the principal hunker contractors are not now handi¬ 
capped. If the front depots were used for purposes other than hunker coal 
we could turn the tenant out. T believe the genuine bunker contractors would 
on the whole sutler if every depot-holder were given some, river frontage. 

29. Charges on bunker coal loaded from depfits. -In our answer to Ques¬ 
tion 29, wp mean “ bv charges dealt With above ” the terminal of 2 pies per 
maund mentioned in our answer to Question 20. This terminal is paid to the 
Commissioners by the Hail ways but the whole of it is recovered by the latter 
from the trade. The Bail ways used to pay us one pie per maund out of 
their general revenues without charging the trade anything, but when we put 
our rata up to two pies, they took the opportunity.of recovering the whole 
two pies direct from the coal trade. (To Mr. 1h„,/.)—Al KkUlerpore, the 
Railways pay us 4 pies per maund of which they recover 2 pies from the trade: 
at Shalimar they pay us 2 pies per maund and recover 2 pies from the trade. 

,, General suggestions.- -The whole difficulty is summed up in the words 
‘ slow and irregular arrivals of railway wagons,” 

(Mr. Bunnrim's question .)—1 do not think we rejected the proposal of 
the Indian Mining Association to have a special watch and ward staff at, 
Shalimar. What I believe happened was that when we unofficially told the 
Indian Mining Association what the extra cost would be they dropped the 
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proposal as not being worth the cost. We do not propose to take any steps- 
in this direction, because if we did we should have to increase our rents. The 
hack depot-holders suffer most because there is a largo coolie population living 
near them. The Port Commissioners have durwans there but only to wat(Ch 
their own interests and not to protect the tenants’ coal. 

Speaking as a landlord in relation to tenants we say lhat it is the tenants’ 
own business to protect their coal. 
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(vi) PORT TRUST, BOMBAY. 


"Written Statement. 

1. Imports of coal into Bombay port. —(a) by sea; and (b) by rail. 
(a) The information is given in the accompanying Statements 1 and II. 
The figures for country of origin are us follows - 


(i) Imports of Coal by Sea. 


Kinds of coal. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Natal 


2:1,027 

63,921 

102,515 

57.136 

Cardiff 


K2.G80 

139.028 

49,705 

19,717 

Durban 


6,573 

37.-154 

35,451 

18.359 

Dufforin 



1,505 



English 


425 

S.907 

4.005 

294 

Bengal 


203,117 

42,170 

48,916 

133.550 

African 



41,002 

78.463 

41,948 

Wit-bank 


iQgSaffiSs 

160 

15.186 

7.820 

Australian . 


3,571 

3,680 

15,037 

3,458 

•Jar an 



7.234 

813 

SO 

lk.lagoa Bav 


15,922 

285 


520 

Transvaal 


. , 

| If , . 


22,691 

North Country 

Bunker Coal , 



1.017 

7,439 

Scotch 

• 



1.42.3 

1,358 


Total 

397,391 

346,246 

Cl 

»c 

cj 

314,370 

Coke ..... 

2,347 

4,388 

3,36-1 

001 


(ii) Exports of Coal. 


Nature of coal. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Bengal coal . 

Foreign eoal .... 

cl —< 

Tons. 

43,365 

136,621 

Tons. 

55.406 

118,453 

Total 

| 186,333 

i 

179,986 

173.919 























STATEMENT I. 

Statement shotting the quantities of coal imported by sea into the. port of Bombay from foreign countries and Indian jxsts (hiring each of the 

last twelve official years from 1912-13 to 1923-21, 
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These figures represent Imports of coal .coke and patent fuel. Figures of coal are not separately available. 









STATEMENT II. 
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(?i) Extract from Railway Manager’s report, dated 30th January 1925. 
I have only got figures for imports of coal by railway sincp this railway 
opened and they are as follows:— 


1915-16 

1016-17 

1917- IS 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


Tons. 

2,12,000 

10,78,000 

11,82,000 

10,44,000 

9,30,000 

5,16,000 

1,90,000 

1,17,000 

1,09,000 


“ This does not include coal to tile G. T. P. Railway which the Chamber 


of Commerce say is as follows:— 

Tons. 

1920 3,57,000 

1921 . • ■ ■ 1,94,000 

1922 1,05,000 

1923 .... pHqTijl . . . 1,02,000 

1924 72,000 


2. Discharging and landing of coal. —(a) A ship bunkering coal for 
import into Bombay generally discharges her freight into lighters in the 
stream using ship’s gear to hoist the coal up from the hold and then 
tipping it overside into lighters alongside the vessel, in the case of Indian 
coal it is not customary "to weigh but in the case of foreign coal Customs 
generally require the coal to he weighed in their presence on board the 
ship. 1 understand that Customs do not always insist upon such weighment. 
The method of weighing is by means of filling largo iron tubs which are 
then tipped overside into the lighter, i.e., the actual weight is taken on 
hoard the ship and not the lighter. 


(h) The lighters, if country craft, sail to the bunders and, if iron barges, 
are towed. 


(<■) The unloading and stacking on the bunders is carried out by cooly 
labour. They carry the coal in baskets on their heads crossing a plank 
from boat to bunder and dumping on to the stacking ground which is along¬ 
side tlie wharf. 


(tl) Transporting from tile stacking ground on the bunders for lo< al 
consumption is effected by means of motor lorries and bullock carts. For 
distances further afield such as Kurin and beyond Kalyan to Amberuath 
transportation is done by moans of lorries and occasionally by railway, 
depending upon the cost at the time. The coal is usually weighed at the 
bunders before transport in the manner already indicated, i.c., by means of 
baskets on a portable scale. As to exports on the bunders for purposes of 
bunkering, the process is the reverse of importing, the coal being weighed 
on the bunder instead of on the ship, 

3. Improvement of coal handling facilities. —There are no schemes under 
contemplation having, the object of providing mechanical appliances. There 
is. however, under construction additional storage ground and wharfage 
m the shape of a new coal bunder. 
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4. Charges levied by the Port Commissioners. — (a) In the docks wharfage 
charges on coal passing over the ■wharves were as follows;-- 



How charged. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1912 to 31st March 19L7 

Per ton 

Re. O-U-O 

Re. 0-14-0 (with Port 
Trust labour). 


Pius 2r> per cent, surtax from 

1st April 1915. 

1st April 1917 

Per ton 

Re. 0-8-0 

Ro. 0 8 -0 (without. Port 
Trust labour). 

1st January 1022 to date 

* 

Per ton 

Pin* 50 per < 

Ro. 1-0-0 

?ent. surtax. 

Re. 1-0-0 (without Port 
Trust labour). 


Note .—No free days are allowed in the case of coal. 

(b) No other bulk cargoes are imported and stacked in the docks. 


At the bunders the following rates of wharfage' have been levied since- 
1912 :— 

Up to .'10th September 1910 at 1 anna per ton. 

From 1st October 1919 to 31st December 1921 at 2 annas per ton. 

From 1st January 1922 to date at annas 2 per ton plus 50 per cent. 
Surtax. 

а. Reasons for variations in charges— The docks wharfage rates ordinarily 
include the supply of labour on the wharves ; but, as it was decided in 1917 
that labour would not be supplied for bulk coal-cargoes, the wharfage 
rates were materially reduced. The enhancement of the docks wharfage 
rates from the 1st January 1922 for coal and certain other principal com¬ 
modities and the imposition of a surtax of 50 per cent, were rendered 
necessary in order to enable the Trustees to balance their Financial Budget 
as required under the Port Trust Act. 

б. Cost of landing coal. —In addition to the wharfage charge (borne by 
the importer) a ship in stream pays the. cost of discharging into lighters 
about lie. 1. per ton. After this the following costs are borne by the 
importers:— 

(a) For lighterage about 10 annas a ton. 

(/>) For discharging and stacking at the bunders a further 10 annas 
per ton. 

(c) For cost of tallying on board ship 1 anna per ton. 

(if) For cart-transport from Alazagon C-oal Bunder to nearest Port 
Trust Railway Station about 12 annas a ton and proportionately 
higher for longer distances to mills, etc. 

It will be understood that these are average rates and arc liable to 
11 actuation. 

7. Possibility of reduction in Port Commissioners’ charges. —The traffic 
and revenue to be derived from colliers in the docks does not justify any 
reduction of the. wharfage rates. Except to meet specially emergent con¬ 
ditions such as were experienced in 1921, coal is not a desirable commodity 
to handle in large quantities in the same dock with general cargo owing 
to tlie damage likely to be caused by coal dust, etc. Furthermore the general 
lay-out of docks for general uses does not ordinarily provide sufficient siding 
accommodation and tlie other special plant and arrangements necessary to 
obtain economical and rapid handling of coal in bulk. Provision of a special 
Coal Dock in Bombay would probably be more costly than the present 
bunder system, and it is understood that the reason colliers do not avail' 
themselves of a berth in the docks is because the existing stream and burder 
methods are cheaper. 
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8 and 9. Labour supply. —The Port Trust provide no labour for coal and 
colliers berthed in the docks are required to discharge direct into railway 
wagons alongside, the ships’ agents providing the labour for loading the 
wugons. 

10. Stacking accommodation. —There is stacking capacity for 215,298 tons 
coal at the present time at Mazagon Coal Bonder and Haji Bunder and 
further stacking capacity of 141.200 tons at the Bailway Depot Station. 
Ground is allotted on application and held on monthly tenancy for which 
rent is paid whether there is coal on the plot or not. The rent charges 
since 1912 are as follows; and tliev wore increased for reasons stated in 
question (5):—- 

Coal Bunder. 


Up to April 1920 Its. 7 per stick of 500 sq. feet per month. 

From May 1920 up to date Bs. 7 )10 per cent, per stick of 500 sq. 
feet per month. 

Front January 1915 Its. 10 per stick of 500 sq. feet, per month for 
80' strip adjoining Wharf Road. 

From May 1920 Rs. I0-j-10 per cent, per stick of 500 sq. feet per 
month for 80 feet strip adjoining Wharf Road. 

Haji Bunder. 

From April 1920 Its. 10 per stick of 500 sq. feet per mensem 

From November 1920 up to date annas 3 per sq. yard per mensem. 

Railway DepSt Station. 

From January 1915 Rs. 7 per stick of 500 sq. feet per mensem. 

From May 1920 Rs. 7-I-10 per cent, per stick of 500 sq. feet per 
mensem. 

From November 1920 up to date at 3 annas per sq. yard per mensem. 

11. Coke. The same remarks apply to coke as for coal. 

12. Imports of liquid fuel. —(n) and (b) The imports and exports of liquid 
fuel since 1920 were as follows:— 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 
1922 23 
1923-24 


Imports. 

Gallons. 

24,756,831 

37.037,378 

40,070,471 

54,019,838 


Exports. 

Gallons, 

2,294,620 

4,029,075 

7,829.954 

11.063,770 


Nc separate record was kept of the quantity of liquid fuel supplied for 
huukers; but it may be assumed that the above export-figures represent 
mainly bunkers. 

(e), (d) and (c) Statement shewing the number of vessels (excluding 
R. 1. M. vessels and Men-of-War) burning oil, coal, and oil and coal calling 
at this port. 



1920-21. 

1921 -22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

From 1st 
April 1924 
to 31st 
Dec. 1924. 

(c) vessels burning oil only . 

122 

109 

203 

221 

157 

(d) Do. coal only 

3,546 

3,608 

3/371 

3,514 

2,511 

(e) Do. oil and 

coal. 

2 

2 

i 

5 

3 


Number of vessels burning oil only does not show great increase. 
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P. R. CADELL, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust, H. E. LEES, Esq., Controller of Stores, J. R. REYNOLDS, 
Esq., C.I.E., Railway Manager, C. N. RICH, Esq., Dock 
Manager, F. H. TAYLOR, Esq., Land Manager. 

Oral evidence—February 2nd, 1920. 

1. Imports Of coal.— Mr. (.'ade.ll. — The statement put in shows the quantity 
of coal actually bunkered in Bombay during the last four years. We keep no 
separate figures lor foreign coal bunkered. 

Mr. Rich. —The Customs Department may have such figures. 

Mr. Cad ell. —T think that the figures of “export of foreign coal” would 
probably represent coal bunkered. 

Mr. Taylor. —The figures given for export of foreign coal for past 3 years 
represent those for the calendar and not the financial year, and hence they 
will not quite link up with those of previous years which are based on financial 
years. 

Mr. Cad ell. —It will be observed that the exports of Indian coal in some 
years exceed the imports shown. The difference might have come in by 
railway. 

Mr. Taylor. —1 am afraid that we cannot give figures showing countries 
of origin for 1912-13 as we have no longer these records. 

It is correct to deduce from the statement that the amount of foreign 
coal hunkered has gone up and the amount of Indian coal bunkered gone 
down. 

Mr. Oadell. —You will observe that there has been a very large decrease 
during the last three years. 

(The Freni dent. —The point which 1 wish to clear up is whether there has 
been a very large decrease in the total amount of coal bunkered during the 
last three years.) 

Mr. Taylor. —During 1920-21 there were a lot of troops ships coming in 
after the end of the War and that meant an unusual amount of coal being 
bunkered. Besides that a large number of steamers have been converted to 
burn oil. 

Mr. Rich. —The amount of oil taken in bunkers last year represented the 
equivalent, of 80,000 to 90,000 tons of coal: there were just over 11.000,000 
gallons of fuel exported, almost all of which represent bunkers. 

Mr. Cud ell. - Although the total number of coal burning vessels has not 
decreased appreciably it must he remembered that very many of these vessels 
aie small. The actual percentage of oil-burning ships visiting Bombay has 
doubled in the. last 3 years. 

Mr. Rich. —Also during the last 2 or 3 years there has been a general re¬ 
duction in the coasting trade; for example, the Bombay Steam Co. has done 
less business. The general trade depression has left its mark on shipping. 

Mi. Cndell. — The trade depression has been very slightly reflected in the 
figures for steamers visiting Bombay. Perhaps Air. "Rich can say whether 
there is a growing tendency for ships to bunker elsewhere. 

Mr. Rich.. —T am afraid that that is not known to us. Bunkering in the 
docks is free. We do not check it in any way except that we check the number 
of lighters coming in with coal. This check on lighters is kept because all 
lighters pay dock dues when in the clocks. Almost all general cargo vessels 
come into the clocks to discharge and load, and practically all vessels visiting the 
docks bunker while in dock. But though most of the bunkering is done whilst 
the steamer is in dock some is also done in stream. The Australian mail no 
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longer calls at Bombay, and that means the loss of a certain amount of bun¬ 
kering. Even the ferry steamer now bunkers chiefly at Aden, because it lias 
no time to bunker at Bombay. 

Mr. ( ' ndell .—I do not think that the Government transports would be shown 
under ‘ R. T. M. vessels or Men of 'War.” They would be included in the 
general statement of vessels visiting Bombay, if they used the docks. 

Mr. Taylor .—I think we must assume that all the coal shown as exported 
was taken into bunkers in that year: we were not exporting anything because 
of the coal control. 


Mr. Reynolds. —We exported a great deal of coal to Mesopotamia during 
the War and perhaps these figures reflect it. 

Mr. Taylor.-- These figures refer to a period after the War. 

Mr. CatJell. —However, we may still have been exporting a fair amount to 
M esopotami a. * 

1. ( b ) Mr. Cuclell. —The coal imported by the G. T. P. is presumably the 
coal that comes by rail, to their own store aL Byeulla. 

Mr. RtynoUU. —I think that they have closed their Byeulla store now. 
But there are one or two sidings which they'supply in Bombay, for example 
the Gas Co, They have one or two stations where they may take coal but 
not very much is coming in now by rail: it. would be about 70,000 tons and the 
Gas Co. must take a certain proportion of it. 

Mr. Cadell. —I should mention that in forwarding figures about coal im¬ 
ports the Lund Manager stated in hi.s covering letter that they do not include 
imports by the B. I., the P. & 0. or Bombay Steam or those of the Railways 
•it their private wharfs. So our figures are not complete; we have no idea 
how much is done by the B. I., and P. & 0. at their own wharves. 

2. Discharging of coal. — Mr. Taylor. — 1 do not think that any bunkering 
is done from steamer to steamer. 

Mr. Cadell. —It would be very difficult to arrange because it would depend 
on the collier being in stream at precisely the right time. 

*The following note ira.i subsequently furnished by the Secretary to the 
Port Trust :— 

Hensons for the large decrease, of export coal between the years 1031 and 
1033. —In 1921 the Royal Indian Marine shipped 129,697 tons coal which it 
is believed were supplied to Government Transports. In that year also oil fuel 
bunkers amounted to 7,900,000 gallons. Calculating 240 gallons of oil to 
one ton and 5 tons of oil as equivalent in firing value to 9 tons coal, this volume' 

r -i • . . „ 7,900,000x9 

of oil in coal tons =--=60,000 tons. 

440 x o 

Tons. Tons. 

Thus— 


Export coal in 1921 
Export coal in 1922 

Difference 
R. I. M. Special export 
Oil equivalent 


= 439,961 
= 186,333 


-129,697 

-60,000 


253,628 


189,697 


Difference 63,931 

This remaining difference is believed to he chiefly attributable to_ 

(a) import vessels in 1922 carrying small general cargoes and filling up . 
in Europe with English coal which sufficed for the return voyage. 
It is known that a number of vessels in the docks transferred coal 
from cargo holds to bunkers after completion of discharge of 
general cargo and before loading outwards. 

{ b) The study of greater economy in coal on board vessels generally. 
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Mr. Taylor. —There is not much direct unloading of coal into lorries in 
•Bombay: coal may be unloaded direct into lorries at the docks, but very 
■little is done there. My opinion is that the importers prefer to take their 
coal from stacks. 

Mr. Rich. —Practically no coal at all iR now discharged at the docks. In 
1922 a considerable number of Clan vessels brought about 300 to 400 tons of 
coal each, in 1923 one only and in 1924 none. Practically every Clan vessel 
brings a parcel averaging 200 toms of coke. 

Mr, Cad ell.—I do not think that anything would come of the suggestion to 
use Prince’s Dock for unloading and Mallet Bunder for stacking: Princo’s 
Dock could not take large colliers, it is an old fashioned dock with an awkward 
entrance. Mullet Bunder is not very far this side of the present Coal Bunder 
and it is small: but it is fairly near the Prince’s Dock. We could arrange 
to give up the Prince’s Dock for coal, and handle elsewhere the traffic now 
dealt, with in it, hut 1 do not think that it would suit the trade. 

Mr. Rich. —Prince’s Dock cannot manage ships -with an average draught 
of more than 22'-6" to 23'-0" except at specially high tides: hut the shape of 
the boat and the size of its bilge-keels affect this question of draught; also J 
should think that the wharves are so narrow that it would be difficult to get 
the coal away in wagons quickly. 

Mr. Reynolds. —There are no lines at Prince's Dock except on the Small 
jetty, where we could manage to work coal. Tho Dock was built long before 
there was any idea of using rails for handling imports. On the east side there 
are no rails at all. 

Mr. Rich. —The jettv is from 30 to 35 feet wide and the outside edge of it is 
<aken up by the dock cranes. Thus there is only room for one lino of trucks 
and they would be in a dead-end. Therefore the turn-round of the wagons 
would he slow. 

Mr. Taylor.— Of the coal bunders, Haji Bunder has rail connections. 

Mr. fWeH.—There is room there for coal brought in b,v private importers. 
The G. T. P. have taken up their section but the B., B. and C. I. have not 
taken the section allotted to them. I am informed that the coal importers 
prefer having their stacks at the other bunder and not at Haji Bunder, 
because they like being together where there is a market. If they took stack¬ 
ing spuc.es at Haji Bunder they would not have to sub-lease them from the 
railway. I do not think that they would be able to land the coal for discharge 
by the G. I. P. Railway at the G. 1. P. Builder which is intended entirely for 
tiie private imports of the Railway. However, there is plenty of room further 
do«n. It would be possible to put in railway connection at the Tank Bunder 
because the railway is quite close, but there has been no demand for it. You 
may take it that there is no possibility of unloading coal direct into wagons 
except at the Alexandra Dock. Any proposal to allow for such unloading 
wou! J necessitate complete remodelling of tho Docks. (To Mr. Wadia.) -I do 
not remember any proposal for running e. jetty out to the small island near 
the entrance to the Prince’s Dock some 10 or 15 years ago. 

Mr. Reynolds. —There was such a scheme. 

Mr. (JadelU- If big vessels were to come alongside such a jetty it would 
mean a tremendous amount of work in constructing the jetty. 

(Mr. Wadia. —That scheme was intended to provide for coal only.) 

3. Improvement of coal-handling facilities. —Mr. Lens.- -Tn 1912 or 1913 
an attempt was made in Bombay to introduce the same sort of eoal-discharg- 
ino machinery as is used at Rotterdam. There was a lifting grab on a pontoon 
which came alongside the ship and discharged from it into barges which lay 
outside, it picked up the coal, discharged it into a hopper with a weighing 
attachment, and this again discharged it into the barge. I was then on the 
G. 1. P. Railway and was put on to report about it. A trial was made of a 
consignment of coal for the G. I. P. on a guarantee from the man who was 
attempting to get the machine introduced that he would make good auv loss 
over 1 per cent. I had to condemn the machine as the loss went up as high 
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as 5 per cent. The reason why it was not as successful in Bombay as it was 
at Rotterdam was that it could not get smooth water to work in. Eventually 
the man concerned had to pack up and remove the machine. 

4. Charges levied by Port Commissioners. — Mr. Cadell.- -1 think that the 
charge of Its. 1-8-0 at the docks has proved prohibitive. 

Mr. Rich- —Coal is the only bulk import trade that we have here. The 
only thing that we can compare it with is manganese which is exported in 
bulk. The amount charged on that is 15 annas a ton including surtax. 

Mr. Cadell. —Rs. 1-8-0 is certainly heavy. It was fixed at that amount 
before my time. Before 1917 the charge was 14 annas including labour. After 
1917 it went down to 8 annas excluding labour. Then when the docks were in 
need of money it was raised to Be. 1, and there was a 50 per cent, increase ir. 
January 1922 when the same increase was made all round. We are not fond 
of coal but the object of this charge was undoubtedly to raise revenue and not 
to penalise'imports. We generally leave rates as they are until complaints 
come in, but here there were no complaints and imports merely c-eased; so we 
mav presume not so much that the charge killed the tra.de as that the import 
ers preferred the cheaper method of lighterage. 

Mr. Rich.- —Tlic importers went back to working in stream as soon as they 
could got lighters for the purpose. 

Mr. Taylor. —Tf the coal was unloaded in the docks into wagons it would 
avoid the lighterage charge but it would have to pay railway freight. 

Mr. Reynolds. —The coal freight, from docks to depot at the existing rate 
is Rs. 14 per wagon of 20 tons. That is the general rate for all merchandise 
and does not include loading or unloading; it was not a rate quoted specially 
for coal. 

Mr. Cadell.- Undoubtedly to land coal at the bunder is much the cheaper 
method. Our answer to Question G shows what other charges are levied 
besides wharfage. 

Mr. Reynolds. —In any case a lot of coal even if landed at the docks would 
have to come up to the bunder for rebunkering, and there is no rail connec¬ 
tion to the bunder, 

Mr. Rich. —When a ship unloads coal at the docks you must remember the 
coal would have to bear the cost of shipping-dues which it escapes if it is un¬ 
loaded in stream. 'Those dues amount to 4J pies including surtax per regis¬ 
tered ton. A collier carrying a cargo of 6,000 or 7,000 tons of coal would 
pay about Rs. 75 to Rs. 120 including surtax per day. 

To shorn the. coinpapil.ive cost of landing at the docks and landing at the 
■bunder, Statement .4. u-as subsequently put in. 

}fr. Taylor. -The ship pays the cost of discharging into lighters. The 
number of coal-depot holders is aboqt two dozen. 

A complete, list was subsequently furnished to the Committee, vide State¬ 
ment V. 

Mr. Cadell. —My general view would be that the Port Trust want to make 
every branch pay and it is willing to provide facilities at a rate which is just 
sufficient *to cover expenses. But no complaints have been received since 1 
came here, and so if our methods can be described as primitive it is probably 
because it suits the trade to have them so. 

Licensed weighers. — Mr. Cadell - The idea of having licensed weighers is 
one that has been recently put forward. I suppose that the object of it is to 
provide trustworthy people whose report os to weights may be accepted by both 
the buyer and the seller, but whether that would he the result is not at all 
certain. 

Mr. Taylor.— At present weighment is clone by the coal merchants, who 
import the coal, on the bunders unless this is actually weighed on boardship 
when this is carried out by the shippers, the buyers usually having a Tally man 
present. One method is actually to weigh the coal. Indian coal is not usually 
weighed. Foreign coal is supposed to be weighed for customs purposes, but 
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often the customs-officials are satisfied without actual weighment, The reason 
for weighing it on board the ship is that it can get a rebate of the Imperial 
Customs-dues if it is re-exported after weighment. At the bunders it is usually 
weighed in baskets, five at a time, when it is removed. Another method is to 
tally baskets taking 40 to the ton, as is often done when selling the coal 
locally. The third method is only applicable when the coal is handled in iron 
barge’s, and that is to ascertain the capacity of the barge and then calculate 
the weight of the coal in it. There are very few iron barges in Bombay and 
most of the coal is landed in country craft which are difficult to measure. The 
licensed weighers would for export-coal work on the bunder and for lmport- 
coal on the ship. Tt would be necessary to have efficient supervision during 
transit from ship to bunder and vice versa or else further weighment may be 
necessary especially for export. 

Mr. (UtdeU. —"Wo have nothing of that sort for any other trade, and we 
would much rather avoid it in the case of coal. It is really more the business 
of the Chamber of Commerce.. 

Mr. Rich .—In the docks we do however do some weighment when there is a 
dispute. But that is only oil rare occasions. 

Mr. Taylor.—(To Mr. Whitworth.) —Coal coining from Calcutta by soa is 
weighed if at all either on board the ship or, by arrangement, on the bunder. 
I have seen the latter being done. We have shown 1-anna a ton for tallying 
in our statement, because, when coal is weighed in the steamer, the 
merchant has his own tallyman; the cost of employing him works out at 
one anna. The coal-weighment is done by the stevedores paid by the shipper.. 
I think the c.i.f. prices here would include the cost of weighing: I imagine 
they include all charges up to the time when coal is placed into the lighters. 

(To Mr. Legge.) — Mr. Reynolds. - We charge "Rs. 5 per wagon on coal 
brought into our junction by the G. 1. P. "Railway. That would be a terminal 
charge rather than a haulage charge. But it is a charge made on freight gene¬ 
rally and not only oil coal. It is not made on grain or seeds, and at present 
not on most cotton. Manganese pays a smaller charge of Rs. 2 because the 
exporters have complained that it cannot bear the charge of Its. 5. 

Mr. Cad ell. —The real reason why we have brought down this charge for 
Manganese is that there is keen competition between Bombay and Calcutta 
about Manganese. 

Mr. Reynolds .—It is a fixed rate whatever the size of the wagon. "We do 
not charge any tonnage rates, and so I do not know what chance there would 
be of charging by the ton instead of by the wagon. I may mention that as 
regards haulage of local coal we have really no suitable wagons for the purpose 
because we have never had any such traffic. 

Municipal tax on coal. — Mr. Cadell .—1 do not know whether such a tax is 
going to be imposed. They have proposed a tax on a great many commodities. 
"We would resist this, because it represents a tax on transit. 

Mr. Reynolds .—Whether wo would welcome the import of coal by rail 
rather than by sea depends on what the G. T. P. Railway would think. 

Mr. Cadell .—IVc prefer it to come by sea, if wo are given any choice. It 
is conceivable that when the new docks come on we may have special coal 
berths, but that is very much a question of the future. 

Consumption and purchase of coal by the Port Trust.— Mr. Lees. —We use 
50,000 tons of coal a year for general purposes and from 10,000 to 17,000 
tons for our ltailway, or a total of 60,000 to 67,000 tons. Our purchase 
is by tender. We advertise our requirements in two Calcutta papers, in the 
“ Pioneer ” and in the Bombay papers. The last tenders are now in the 
hands of the Board : they came in on the 14th January. We do not get 
tenders from the collieries. Our trouble has been over unreliable coal and 
so we insist now on purchasing on a tes,t in Bombay. The test is analysis, 
and we send the coal either to our own Mechanical Superintendent or to a 
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public analyst. We see to the. ash, the calorific value, and the evaporative 
.power, in our contracts we get a guarantee based on calorific power. 

For the last 8 years we have been buying through the Chief Mining 
Engineer who had been fixing things up for us. The contracts as arranged by 
him gave us no remedy: when the coal was bad and we complained, it would 
improve for a time, and then invariably fall off again. To show what differ¬ 
ence there was in the coal supplied, I would say that one consignment on test 
showed an evaporative power of 14 lbs. while the next showed an evaporative 
power of only 10 lbs. Our method of purchase amounts to buying on analysis 
in Bombay. We allow a margin of 500 calories. For instance if we fix a 
maximum for 1st class coal at 7,000 calories, we take 1 per cent, oil' the price 
tor every drop of 100 calories until the figure reaches 6,-300 when we would 
reject the whole consignment. Wc carry out the tests ourselves and if a report 
turns out unsatisfactory we will call in a public analyst to check it in order 
to afford reasonable protection to the sellers. The Improvement Trust and 
the Municipality are both now buying on these lines. I re-drafted our whole 
method of purchase this year in order to protect the Trust from variations in 
quality. 

(To Mr. Whitworth.)—The Municipality employs an analyst who has made 
analyses of Bengal coal for the last 18 months, and 1 understand that the 
quality has been fairly con.sisient. I do not know if they have called for 
any reduction in the price as a result of their analysis. I hear that the 
collieries fought shy of my recent Tender, the terms hoi eg considered to be 
too stilt. When I called for tenders l expected to have had at least 25 sub¬ 
mitted as over 00 forms were sold, hut actually II only came in. The Cal¬ 
cutta firms who are represented here work through local" Agents. The tender 
Which I have recommended to the Board is Indirectly by a very big firm. 

Ash-conteut is limited by a figure shewn in a clause of the contract. 
Payment however is on calories, and, if the calories are all right, we might 
■accept the consignment even if the ash-ooiitent were in excess so long as the 
difference is small. But if the asli-coutent were altogether excessive, we would 
reject the whole consignment under the clause in our contract. 

As regards the difficulty explained by Mr. Whitworth as to the seams of 
Bengal coal being of varying quality so that the coal is likely to be misre¬ 
presented if sampling is done carelessly, we should have to be fairlv liberal 
as regards ash. i am quite willing to report the results. On the "lines on 
which wc have been going this year, wo should he fairly successful in stabilising 
quality. Wo have told the merchants that with ns it is a question not merely 
of cutting rates but of quality. When we have heavy and expensive plant 
working out at sea, we must have reliable coal. 

The forthcoming contract will he based on a calorific value of 7,300 to 
6,800 us tendered. On several tests we found that the Copali Chuck and 
Standard coal used to give very good results. Then in 1920 the Chief Mining 
Engineer said that it was impossible to get first-class coal to meet our small 
requirements, and since then the quality of the coal has been very variable. 
We do not think that a certificate mentioning the mine and the seam and 
stating what is the normal analysis of the seam would he. of much use. We 
propose to analyse exactly what comes in. We have all along been paying the 
Chief Mining Engineer 9-pies per ton to examine the coal but that has proved 
no safeguard as regards either quality or composition. To say that the coal 
comes from the right colliery would not help us; for example, we bought coal 
from Tittnria which was supposed to be 15 seam, but the evaporative power 
was sometimes 13 and sometimes 10. The quantity of coal being supplied 
from Bhulan-B.-ir.iree was so small that its quality "did not materially affect 
us; it was probably mixed with other coal. 

.1 may mention also that recently weights have not been satisfactory. 1 
have taken out a statement which shows that the weights vary up to a ton 
and a, quarter less per wagon. So we insist on weighment here. 

(.Mr. Whitworth .—You will find that this is due to pilferage on the railway 
It is the same all over India.) 
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Mr. 7e.es .—The last contract that we had for coal coming in by sea was 
with H. V. Low & Co., in 1915: ufter that coal had to come in by rail 
because all the steamers hnd been commandeered. Now the sea borne coal is 
cutting out the rail-borne coal by Rs. 3 or 4 per ton. One firm quoted 4 coals, 
by sea at Its. 20-8-0, and the same coals by rail at Rs. 25-4-0. So now it will 
pay us to get coal by s-ea. The conditions of delivery in the recent tenders 
were the same; coal had to be weighed cx-wagon or ex-ship. 

We do not burn Welsh coal, because it requires competent firing which is 
not given by native stokers. We could have bought an English coal, West 
Hartley, at Rs. 25-0-0 per ton. The price quoted for Natal coal (a. mixture ol 
4 coals probably) was Its. 20-8-0 and that for Withank Its. 25, but we do not. 
want Transvaal coal as it is known to he inferior to Natal. We have not tried 
Witbank for the Port Trustees, but we have tried Natal coal and found that 
it does not beat high-class Bengal coal. The Natal mixture to which I re¬ 
ferred shews lower calorific powers than the two really first class Bengal coaly 
which I have recommended to the Trustees. The price which I recommended 
was Rs. 21, and the coal is Victoria and Baraboni. 

Mr. Cad ell. —Messrs. Andrew Yule quoted a very low rate, but they raised 
objections to the conditions that sale should be on guarantee of calorific value. 

Mr. Zi'i'.s.—Our Mechanical Superintendent is not keen on getting coals 
from a number of different collieries concurrently because he prefers uniform¬ 
ity. We tried to get our coal from one colliery but T have had to recommend 
two. Practically all the other tenders were for coal from a group of collieries. 
What we. aim at is to take our supply from one or two collieries at the outside. 

I think that purchase on analysis was started by the Municipality, and 
the Improvement Trust followed suit. The clauses in their contract are prac¬ 
tically the same as in mine. Last year their contractor was Hirulal Himatlal. 

We tested Natal coal in 1925, and were told by our Mechanical Superin¬ 
tendent that it, did not heat the best Bengal coal, by which I mean the averago 
first class coal such as we have occasionally received. It was an extensive test 
as we got 2,000 tons. The calories worked about 7,000 or k bit less and cer¬ 
tainly did not amount to 7,400 or 7,500. You can take it from me that good 
Bengal coal for our work is better than Natal, but Natal coal is beautifully 
clea 22 and it beats Calcutta loading: it is all coal, i.e., has no appreciable slack; 
it is a 2 tice crisp looking coal and probably this is duo to the coal having been 
washed. It would be a g 2 -cat help if Bengal coal were sent roi 2 nd in that condi- 
tio 22 . If you noticed the stacks on the bunder you would have seen Bengal 
coal of which p 2 -obably much more than 15 per cent, could have been, taken 
out as slack if the coal had been screened. 

The contractor is bound to provide coal from the collieries named. As 
regards check we know there is a reputable firm behind him, and besides 
that we can always sec the Bill of Lading, and I presume if we like we can 
easily follow the coal back further. If we got a superlative coal, we might be 
blind and not suspect the substitution of coal from another source, but that is 
not likely to happen, I think, when dealing with the reputable firm which will 
supply us. 

High class Bengal coal has better test figures than Natal coal even 021 the 
latter’s published figures, but West Hartley coal analysis is well over 8,000 
calories, and if the margin in price were not much it would pay us to take 
this more expensive coal and burn less of it. 

Mr. CudclL - Apart from Mr. Lees’ views, there is the point that the 
Trustees would give preference to Bengal coal unless the differences against it 
were very great indeed. 


Mr. Lees subsequently put in a summary of tenders which is printed as 
Statement E. 



Comparative Statement of Cost of Discharge of Colliers in Dock 1921, compared with 192-j. 
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1-11-6 per ton of cargo 
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STATEMENT B. 

Imports of Coal into Bombay by Sea. 


Kinds of Coal. 

Year 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Natal .... 

. 

25,027 

63,921 

102,515 

57,130 

Cardiff .... 


82,686 

139,028 

49,705 

19,717 

Durban .... 


6,573 

37,454 

35,451 

18,359 

Dufferin .... 



1,505 



English .... 


425 

8,907 

4,065 

294 

Bengal .... 


203,117 

42,470 

48,91(1 

133,550 

African .... 



41,602 

78,403 

41,948 

Witbank .... 


• • 

100 

15,180 

7,820 

Australian 


3.571 

3.680 

15,037 

3,458 

Japanese .... 



7,234 

813 

80 

Delugoa Bay 


15,922 

285 


520 

Transvaal .... 


•• 



22,091 

North Country Bunker Coal 



. . 

1,017 

7,439 

Scotch .... 


. . 

. . 

1,423 

1,358 

Total 

397,321 

346.240 

352,591 

314,370 

Coke ...... 

2,347 

4,388 

3,304 

001 


Exports of Coal from Bombay. 


Nature of Coal. 

From 
1-4-1921 
to 31-12- 
1921. 

Year 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'Ions. 

Bengal Coal ..... 

1 167.128 

f 41,922 

43,305 

55,400 

Foreign Coal ..... 

J 

\ 144,411 

130,621 

1 IS,453 

Total 

167,128 

180,333 

179,980 

173.919 


Note, —With reference t.o the oral evidence, it was subsequently noted that about- 
half of the seaborne coal imported over the Bunders is afterwards exported. 






















Coal Trade at Bander* from 1911-12 k> 1020-2 
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27,577 225,032 252,609 1,748 438,213 439,901 692,570 
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STATEMENT D. 

1. Names of Coal Merchants at Coal Bunder. 

The Britis.li India Steam Navigation Co. 

Messrs. .T, F. Karaka & Co. 

,, Chunilal Harilal & Co. 

,, Andrew Yule <fc Co. 

Mr. K. C. Shroff. 

Messrs. Yisram Bros. 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ld. 

Messrs. P. Nuaserwanji & Co. 

,, K. Woi'fth & Co. 

,, Turner, Morrison Jc Co. 

,, Cowasji Framji Y Co. 

,, N. B. Naeir <fc Sons. 

The Eastern Bunkcrers Ld. 

Messrs. Xanavnli Vcvaina & Co. 

Allarakhia ITassam & Co. 

,. Cory Bros. 

,, S. T), Shelhia & Co. 

,, Divekar <fc Co. 

,, Ardeshir Muncherji & Son*. 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Ld. 

Messrs. Lalji Ghellabhai & Co. 

Ahmed Haji Mahomed. 

M. N. Marshall. 

Messrs. Vassail,ji Valabji & Co. 

,, Ghnndi & Co. 

2. Names of Coal Merchant at Railway Depot. 

Messrs. M. Ho widen & Co. 

„ Govdan & Co. 

,, S. C. Cambntta & Co. 

,, Keshowji Bliimji & Co. 

The Upper Kanara South India Coal Co. 

Messrs. J. Shamji & Co. 

,, Surda & Sons. 
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STATEMENT E. 


Summary of Tenders for Tort Trust 1st Class Steam Coal requirements fov 

1925-26 [50,000 Tons), 


Price per 
ton. 

Class of coal. 

Whether 
delivered by 
sea or rail. 

Maximum 

calories 

guaranteed. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 






18 

0 

0 

First Class Jharia 



Steamer 

6.900 

18 

11 

0 

T)o. Bengal 


. 

Do 

7J 01 

19 

0 

0 

Pamagurria 1st Class . 



Do. 

7,0t >0 

20 

8 

0 

Natal Coal 



Do. 

7,000 

20 

8 

0 

Peshnrghur .'cam Coal 



Do. 

7,000 

20 

8 

0 

Mnrilidih (1st Class) . 



Do. 

Nil. 

20 

8 

0 

Bhatdce do. 



Do. 

Nil. 

20 

8 

0 

Clmnch do. 



Do. 

Nil. 

20 

8 

0 

Koithi do. 



Do. 

Nil. 

20 

8 

0 

Deskurghur Seam Coal 



Do. 

6,900 

21 

0 

0 

Desk : Seebpore Poniati 



Do. 

Nil. 

21 

0 

0 

Victoria and Bavabani 



Do. 

7,297 

21 

8 

0 

Villiers 1st Class Jharia 



Do. 

6,600 

22 

0 

0 

,T h aria and ltancegunge 



Do. 

6,700 

23 

0 

0 

Witbank (Transvaal) . 

. 


Do. 

Nil. 

23 

0 

0 

West Uartley (North of England) 


Do. 

Nil. 

23 

8 

0 

Bo. Do. 



Do. 

7,800 

23 

14 

0 

1 st Class Jharia 



Rail 

7,264 

21 

8 

0 

Lodna .... 



Rail N. P. 

Nil. 

25 

0 

0 

Natal Coal 



Steamer 

7,000 

25 

2 

0 

Lodna .... 



Rail S. P. 

Nil. 

25 

4 

0 

Murilidih 



Rail 

Nil. 

25 

4 

0 

Bhatdi .... 



Do. 

Nil. 

25 

4 

0 

Chanch .... 



Do. 

Nil. 

25 

4 

0 

Koithi 



Do. 

Nil. 

25 

6 

0 

Kurharbarlii (Giridik) 



Do. 

Nil. 

26 

8 

0 

Sripore bottom seam . 



Rail N. T. 

Nil. 

26 

2 

0 

Do. 



Do. S. P. 

Nil. 

20 

4 

0 

Deshurgbur 



Do. 

Nil. 

26 

4 

0 

Seebporc .... 



Do 

Nil. 

26 

4 

0 

Por.iati .... 



Do. 

Nil. 

28 

0 

0 

West Hartley . 



Steamer 

7,600 
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(vii) PORT TRUST, KARACHI. 


Written Statement in reply to the uenkual questionnaire. 

E. Comjmrativc merits anil prices of Tnilian and other Coals. 

18. Comparative merits.— The Chief Engineer reports that Indian coal 
was used by the Port Trust from 1908-1921, chiefly because it was cheaper 
than other coal and during the war other coal was unobtainable. When the 
price of English and other coals approached that of Indian, consideration 
was given to the relative values of the different coals tendered for and in 
every cose since 1922 British and South African coals have been selected. 

Tt has been found from experience on regular steaming at the same 

I. H. P. that the consumption of Indian coal is as much as 30 per cent, 
over Welsh, 28 per cent, over North County and 18 per cent, over South 
African coals and gives more irregular steaming. 

20. Prioes. —The latest rates quoted in Karachi for December shipment 
were : — 

(1) Bengal coal at Its. 19-2 per ton c.i.f. Karachi. 

(2) South African, Natal and Transvaal coal at 11s. 18-8 per ton c.i.f. 

Karachi plus annas 8 per ton customs duty, i.e., Rs. 19 per ton. 

(3) English coal at 11s. 20-12-oJ per ton at l.i. 6</. per rupee c.i.f. 

plus annas 8 per ton customs duty, i.e., Rs. 21-4-51 per ton. 

21. How competition can be mot.— By supplying coal of a good even grade 
at lower rates than South African. 

F. Gradinij, inspection ami certification of coal. 

24 to 31. Grading, etc.— I am generally in favour of grading, inspection 
and certification of coal and consider that the agency should be Government 
as is done in South Africa. 

What the buyer requires is knowledge of the quality of the coal he is 
buying so that it can be compared price for quality with other coals. 


Written statement in uei-ly to the special questionniare. 

1. Imports of coal. — (a) A statement showing the total imports of coal 
and coke by sea and landed at the wharves for the years 1912-13 to 1923-24 
is attached (Appendix A). 

Figures of coal lauded at Baba and Bunker Islands are not available. 

Similarly figures l'or the Railway Wharf prior to 1921-22 are also not 
available. 

(h) The figures of imports of coal by rail and bunker coal are not available 
and the figures for each country of origin are also not available. 

2. Discharging of coal. — (h) Goal at the wharves is discharged with the 
aid of coal tubs and loaded into wagons which are railed to their destination. 
Coal is also discharged overside into lighters which are taken to Baba Island 
where it is stored by the consignees who have plots there on rent from the 
Port Trust and the Municipality. 

3. Mochanioal appliances, —No schemes are in contemplation at present. 
The question of the provision of mechanical appliances was considered some 
time back and it was decided to carry on with coolie labour so long as it is 
available in sufficient quantity and at reasonable prices. The, time may 
eventually come when the cost of manual labour will make it imperative to 
adopt mechanical devices, but that time seems much too far distant to 
justify any present expenditure in anticipating its arrival. 
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4 and 5. Charges levied by the Port Trust on coal.— A statement (Appen¬ 
dix B) is attached giving the charges on coal and ores levied in Karachi 
since 1912 with reasons for the variations. 

Oil is the only other cargo handled in bulk and the charges levied on it 
cannot for obvious reasons be compared with those on coal or ores. 

6. Other charges paid by coal.- I f coal is landed on tlie wharves, no other 
charges except the Port Trust wharfage fees are incurred but, if it is landed 
at the Railway wharf, charges for coolie labour and Railway haulage are paid- 
by the consignee. 

7. Possibility of reduction in Port Commissioners’ charges. —There is no¬ 
likelihood of any reduction. 

8. Labour Supply. —The labour supply is controlled by the contractors. 

9. Alteration in system of labour supply. —\Ye have no opinion as to the 
effect of an alteration in the system on the efficiency of the labour supply. 

10. Staoking accommodation. A statement (Appendix C) is attached. 

Tile coal merchants also hold areas at Baba Island rented from the 

Municipality. 

No principles are laid down for the allotment of the areas on Port Trust 
premises. 

The rents are fixed according to the locality. 

In the ease of 1 and 2 the Port Trust have prepared the sites, etc. 

In the case of 3 and 4 lessees have reclaimed the land themselves. 

In the ea$e of No. 5 the lessees paid half the cost of providing facilities 
to the'sfte, vis.. Railway lines, etc. 

11. Coke. —Coke is dealt with in the same way as coal. 

12. Oil fuel. — (a) A statement (Appendix P) is attached 

(b), (c), (d) and (c) Information is not available. 


APPENDIX A. 

Total imports of coal and colie. by sea for the years 1912-13 to 1923-2$. 


(Vide Question 1.) 


Year. 

Coal. 

C'OKK. 

Keanuiri 

Wharf. 

Ry. Wharf. 

Keanmri 

Wharf. 

1912-13 . 






352,041 


5.073 

1913-14 . 






461.401 


22,006 

1914-15 . 






279,565 


10,483 

1915-16 . 






10,996 


1,087 

1916-17 . 





. 



4 

1917-18 . 









1918-19 . 









1919-20 , 








56 

1920-21 . 






55.880 


83 

1921-22 . 






417,262 

591 

201 

1922-23 . 






267,360 

1.135 

658 

1923-24 . 






9,198 

105 

146 





















APPENDIX B. 

Wharfage charges on coal and ores since 191$. 
Vide Questions 4 and 5. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing stacking accommodation for the storage of coal. 


(Vide Question 10.) 


Name of Importers* 

Situation. 

Area 
sq. yds. 

Cate of 
allotment. 

Rent. 

Period of 
lease. 

Mackinnon Mackenzie tfc 

Bunker Island 

4,667 

1-4-09 

Its. 

143 P. M. 


Co., Agents, 13. I. S. N. 
Co., Ltd. 

Co. 

7,000 

38-0-95 . 

308 

1)0. 

Forbes Forbes Campbell & 

Bunker Island 

8,111 

1-2-15 

1C5 

10 years. 

Co. 

Cowasjee & Sons 

Baba Island . 

2.650 

1-7-21 

331-4 P. A. 

10 yearn. 

Edulji Dins haw . , 

Do. 

2,591’. 

1-12-21 . 

CO 

to 

>K 

10 years. 

Cowasjce <fc Sons 

West Wharf . 

7,534 

1-4-23 

469-10 P. M. 

3 years. 



APPENDIX D. 


Year. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Imports of Liquid Fuel. 

Gallons. 
21,770,643 
14,874,167 
18,097,566 
21,323,235 
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J. B. S. THUBRON, Esq., C.I.E., Chairman, Port Trust, Karachi. 

(Oral evidence- February 9th, 1925.) 

1. Imports of ooal into Karachi. —The noticeable increase in 1921-22 was 
probably duo to imports for the North Western Hail way : and the falling off 
in 192,1-24, I should think, was due to the conversion of all their engines to 
burn oil. I am not positive that the decrease in imports was due to the con¬ 
version of North Western Railway engines to oil-burning: tile North Western 
Railway may tell you that it pays nowadays to bring coal across by rail 
to other centres: certainly this section of their line is almost entirely oil- 
burning. Imports on Government account are practicully all for the Railway, 
except that there is a certain amount of admiralty coal landed on the Island. 
But our figures are not so good as those to be obtained from the Collector of 
Customs, which would be more accurate. We do not keep statistics. 

The 9,198 tons shown by us for 1923-24 passed over our wharves, and was 
practically all our coal: the rest of the imports went to Baba and Bunker 
Islands. 

Practically all coal now coming into the Port goes Lo Baba or Bunker 
Island and is used for bunkering except what we uso ourselves. We use 
perhaps 2,000 tons a month but the amount varies : some of this is landed 
at Bunker Island, some at Mauora, and some at the Hydraulic station. 

2. (b) Discharging of coal. —The discharge of coal at the wharves has prac¬ 
tically ceased : we liuve described the method which wo are prepared to follow 
and for which we levy our charge. 

3. Mechanical appliances. —With the decrease in imports of coal, the idea 
of providing mechanical appliances of any kind has recoded even further into 
(lie future. The Sukkur Barrage will lead to imports of coal but only 
temporarily. CJowasjee has, I think, the contract for South Afiican coal: 
and it will all come over the wharves. 

4 and <5. Charges. —-I shall have Appendix B to our written reply retyped 
so as to muke it more clear exactly what rates are charged for import and 
export. Bunkering is free now. 

(To Mr. Legge.) —I do not think that any one would unload coal at the 
wharf for commercial use: it would come too expensive that way. Local 
purchases aro brought to the old wharf or the jetty, and arc thence carted 
to the town : but very little is used locally. 

In 1912 the charge was 14 annas on imports and 10 annas on exports. 
Actually there were no exports except during the war: the 10 annas would 
have been payable on any bunkering from anywhere on the mainland but 
no such bunkering was ever done. Bunkering was done from Baba Island and 
Coal depots and was free. 

“ Other bandars ” under landing and shipping in Appendix B refors to the 
Railway wharf. 

Now all our charges aro for both import and export: as regards any coal 
passing over tho shiji wharves whether inwards or outwards tlio charge would 
be Rs. 1-2-0. 

The reason lor the different charge on North Western Railway coal dis¬ 
charged into open and covorcd stock is that they used to provide covered 
wagons which could only be loaded if we used shoots: so, to induce them to 
provide more open wagons we increased the rate on covered wagons. None 
the less they still gave us a lot of covered stock, with which it was an 
awkward matter to doal. Tho reason why they gave us covered wagons was 
that grain comes down in covered wagons. 

6. Charges on transport of ooal from ship— (To Mr. Legge.)— Ships bunker 
with coal lightered from Baba or Bunker Island. 1 do not know what the 
cost of lighters is. We uso our own lighters for all our own work. 



All that the coal from Baba. Island pays to us is 6 annas a. ton on 
import,: when it is put into bunkers no further charge is made. 

10. Stacking accommodation. —There are only four firms dealing with 
imports of coal in Karachi. 

12. Oil fuel.— We have kept no record of oil burning ships but I can have 
the ligures taken out for the last three years. The North Western Kailway 
are big importers of oil, so it cannot bo assumed that the oil imports are an 
index to the amount of oil bunkered: they have big tanks of their own here. 

We have a shipment of about (j,000 tons every quarter. We last bought 
West Hartley coal: the price was Ks. 21-4-5 including import duty. My letter 
of November 20th, 1925, referred to this West Hartley coal. Since then we 
have had another shipment. Exchange favours this coal. Our suction dredger 
will not, work oil Indian coal and during the war when no other was obtainable 
it had to close down because we could not get English coal. We have simply 
gone on price as regards our other requirements and if Indian is more expen¬ 
sive we do not look at it. If quality were improved and a guarantee given 
we should be prepared to give Indian coal a trial. The difficulty has 
always been the uncertainty of quality. 
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T. H. E. COAD, Esq., M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer, Port Trust, Karachi. 

(Oral evidence—February 9th , 7925.) 

The amount of coal taken for use by the Port Trust varies enormously : 
you may put it in the region of .18,000 to 10,000 tons per annum but it 
depends whether the suction dredger which uses 150 to 200 tons a week is 
working or not. We are the higgest consumers in Karachi, excluding the 
hunkering firms. 

Comparative merits. —We aro buying no Indian coal. I do not say that 
this is altogether because the quality has been bad. You see, we had it. 
during the war and it was often rubbish : and now the railway freights would 
kill this trade to Karachi. The coal fields are so far away that any system 
of inspection by our representatives is impossible, and we havo to take 
anything that the collieries give us. There is no doubt that during the 
war they gave us cargoes of .slate. Since the war we have had no Bengal coal: 
wo advertise for it but it is not offered at such good rates as other coals.* 

We are just finishing a Transvaal coal contract. We found it, liko all 
coals, irregular. As a rule it gave good results but tha last consignment 
contained a bad patch; it is, I suppose, common to all coals that sometimes 
you get roof coal mixed up with that from the good part of the seam. It 
was Witbank coal. Wo had no trouble with it as regards spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. We do not keep it long enough : for we buy it in small units, a 
shipload at a time. We buy not direct from the mines but through contractors, 
liko Eduljee Dinshaw and Oowasjee. 

Bengal firms tender in reply to our advertisements: I do hot know whothor 
the collieries do. The storekeeper gets the actual replies, on which he 
analyses the figures and puts them up to me to see how the consignments 
offered would compare. If the figures run fairly close I should always vote 
for English coal because it gives better value. My comparative figures are 
rough and are based generally on the Superintendent’s figures for the values 
of the different coals. T do not aim at more than approximations to the 
calorific value hut with these as a basis wo compare the prices of coals 
tendered. 

South African coal at the same price gives better value than Bengal. 
They may bo able to give us from Bengal as good a coal as South African, 
but will they? 

Certainly if there wore a definite reliable guarantee and a certificate for 
Bengal coal offered, I should be prepared to give a trial to Indian coal, if 
the price were all right. One point about the use of Indian coal in Karachi 
is that we should not have an opportunity of testing the guarantee. Tf, to 
meet this objection, a system were introduced of inspection by the Chief 
Mining Engineer at the colliery and the docks, it should meet requirements. 

Tiie reason why we do not take Bengal coal is simple: it is that the 
rates as compared with the calorific values have not been good enough. 

Loss Of weight. —We used to have rail borne coal hero regularly before 
the war. Undoubtedly there was a certain amount of loss by pilferage. A 
point on which we should like information would be what guarantee Calcutta 
can give as to quantities shipped. The ordinary arrangement is one by 
which the consignor guarantees the quantity in the hold : it can be based 
either on weighment or on ship surveyor’s certificates. We do not weigh 
the coal that, we receive: all we can do is to go on hoard and make a rough 
chock by seeing if the holds are full. We take consignor's figures. However 
my impression is that English figures as to weights are more reliable than 
Indian, and South African also, for, I think, they have fi-overnmont inspec¬ 
tion of loading there and so inay be considered reliable. 

* Details of recent tenders wore subsequently furnished to the Committee - 
they are printed as an Annexuro to Mr. Coad’s evidence. 
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(To Mr. Legge .)—There is no ehanr.e of coal intended for us being mixed 
with other coals. It is landed not on Baba Island, which is the depot of 
tho local dealers, but on Bunker Island, or rather a certain proportion of it 
is and the rest to five stacks on the main land,— the hydraulic station and 
west wharf. We supply our own lighters and the storekeeper decides where 
the contents of ear'll hold shall go. 

The only troublo with this system is that a lighter may go to the wrong 
place. I have found shortages in different places. With the lost consign¬ 
ment I rneasurod all the coal and I found the total quantity to be light 
but the distribution to lie wrong. 1 am confident that there is no danger 
of our getting a wrong opinion of a coal because another coal had been mixed 
with it : not only is it. landed on our own property and in our own lighters 
but we have our own staff to look after it. The system which I have now 
introduced will, I think, prove to a nicety, within a few days of a consign¬ 
ments having boon landed, whether the shipper's weight has been correct 
or not. 

Under this system I do not have (he coal weighed: but I weigh up and 
measure three large wagons of it, get the cubic capacity and tonnage, and 
thus, having measured all the stacks, get the total weight. Last time the 
figure on the three wagons was 41'9 cubic feet, while tie actual figure, as 
found by comparing the stacks and tho tonnage was 41'8. Tn the past, when 
we did not measure the whole cargo, thei'e scorned sometimes to bo vory 
heavy shortage, blit T think this was duo to bad distribution. The reason 
why the coal is in the wagons is that it is landed at Keamari and railed 
round to our west, wharf: that costs us nothing under our agreement with 
the railway. 
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ANNEXURE. 

Stores Department. 

A. Foe 0,000 Tons Coal, Rkoembek Shipment. 

I.~~ Tenders from India. 

Rate per ton. 

Finn. Its. a. p. Variety of coal tendered. 

A . 20 8 0 Natal Tendenga Steam Coal. 

19 8 0 Grade A Witbank Steam Coal. 

20 14 0 Bengal, Rainier Lawrie’s Joyramd.mga and Vic¬ 

toria Steam Coals mixed. 

22 10 0 Bengal, Turner Morrison’s Lodna or Sripore. 

B . 20 10 0 Tondenga Natal Steam quality, landed and'stacked 

at stacking areas. 

20 2 0 Tendenga Natal Steam e. i. f. 

19 4 0 IV it hack district, Transvaal Coal, landed and 

stacked at the stacking areas. 

18 12 0 Witbank district c. i. f. 

19 10 0 Mitchell Cott's Natal Navigation'! With ten- 

group Collieries, stacked at the derer’s option 
stacking areas. to give deli¬ 

very 5,000 
j. tons, 10 per 
cent, moi e or 
less, shipment 
month of 

19 2 0 Mitchell Cott’s Natal c, i. f, J January. 

19 10 0 Bengal, Idl'd & Co., First Class Jharia Coal 

13-14-15 scams, stacked at the stacking areas. 

19 2 0 Bengal, Bird k Co. c i. f. 

C 19 4 0 Durham Navigation Screened Steam Coal. 

28 11 0 For 3,000 tons Hastings’ selected class Northum¬ 

berland screened, shipment in one or two parcels 
during December. 

29 1 3 For 3,000 tong Horden’s Durham’s Screoned Coal, 

shipment in one or two parcels December on 
option. 

29 15 4 3,000 tons Wilson’s West South Yorkshire 

screened hard steam coal, shipment one or two 
parcels during December on option. 

D , 24 1 0 Bengal 12, 13 and 15 seams. Earnest money 

not received. 

E . 19 12 0 Bengal Bamargarh Colliery. 

F . 18 8 0 Transvaal or Natal at tenderer’s option. From 

Collieries as per jiaras. G & C of the specifica¬ 
tion. 

Note. —Firms D k K were Bengal firms. 
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A. Fob 6,000 Tons Coal, Decbmheb Shipment — contd, 

L—Tenders from India —contd. 

Firm, Rate per ton. Variety of coal tendered. 

G . 20 Shillings. Grade A Witbank District Coal, Transvaal Coal 
Owners’ Associations. 

11.—Tenders from England through the Consulting Engineers, London. 


H 

s. 

28 

d. 

0 

Witbank Coal as per class B of specification. 

1 

30 

0 

Natal Coal St. George’s Burnside. 

•J 

?0 

0 

Tendegal Natal, Screened English Coal. 

K 

31 

6 

Davidson’s West Hartley. 


31 

2 

Bower's West Hartley. 


38 

6 

South Helton Durham. 

li 

31 

6 

Davidson’s Cowper Bothel. 

M 

32 

30 

6 

6 

Cowdenbeath, Eachgelly Glancraig Lassodie. 
Dyssnt Main. 


33 

6 

Lanarkshire large screened. 


B. Fob 6,000 Tons Coir., Febbuahy Shipment. 


I.—Tenders fro-m India. 

Firm Hate r.er ton. Variety of coal tendered. 

Rs. A. p. 

N . Ill 0 3 Best Natal Steam Coal or Witbank District Trans¬ 
vaal coal at. supplier’s option. 

21 12 9 Davidson's West Hartley, Cowper West Hartley, 
Bothel West Hartley. 

18 8 O First Class Jharin Coal 13/14/15 seams from 
Bird & Co.’s Layabad Mudidih Teetulmuri 
Kattras and Choitodhih Collieries. 

Note .—The Firm quotes for €00 tons, 1 per cont. 
more or less, and not for 6,000 tons coal as 
stipulated. This may be our error in typing 
the tenders. 

O 18 11 3 1 Transvaal or Natal, description as B and C of 

or > schedule at tenderer’s option. 

28 shillings J 

21 0 9 1 

or / Colliery screened, first olass West Hartley ooal as 
s. d. f per para, {d) of schedule. 

31 6 ) 

US. A. P. 

P 22 8 0 Hastings' Hartley Steam screened ooal, 

26 0 0 Scotch Navigation Prime screened coal. 
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A. Fok 6,000 Toxs Coat,, Fbtsbuaby Shipment- -fontA. 


I.—Tenders from India —contd. 


Firm. 

Rate per ton. Variety of coal tendered 

Hs. A. r. 


28 11 6 

3,000 tons, 10 per cent, more or less, in one or two 
parcels at tenderer’s option, of Hastings’ selected 
class Northumberland screened coal. 


26 0 0 

3,000 tons, 10 per cent, more or less, in one or two 
parcels at tenderer’s option, of Hastinga’ selected 
class Harden Durham screened coal. 

Q 

21 8 0 

Best Bengal Coal from Dharamabad Jambad and 
Northern Collieries. 

R 

19 4 0 

s, d. 

Best Indian Dainagurria list Class Admiraltj 
Sta tidard. 


34 6 

Newcastle screened. 


32 6 

„ unscreened. 

.— Tenders from J England through the Consulting Engineers, London. 

s. d. 

S 

30 0 

Davidson’s 'Vest Hartley, 


30 6 

Bower’s West Hartley, 

Triiusvaal Coal. 

T 

28 7£ 

Eb. a. p. 

Witbauk Grade A. 

U 

21 8 0 

(rd Blmlgom, Jrd Lakube and Jrd Kundy Gnsick 
(Bengal coal). 


s. d. 

82 6 

English Coal Cowper or Davidsons. 


32 3 

Bewbcggin. 


33 0 

Scotch Coal Lochgoily Cowdeirheath. 


32 6 

A uchlochin. 


30 3 

Wemyss Jjenen Dysart Main. 

V 

32 9 

Englisli Rawenaworth, Bowers East Hanley, 
Buddies West Hartley at sellers’ option. 


Note .—Tenderers U and V made certain reservations on tho 
specifications. 
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